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BOOKLPABTIV. 

BY J. 0. DTTTT. 

Not mucih IS said of the reign of Durlabliavardliana. Th^ 
queen’s bad^cliaraetor was not known to any, and she built a 
monastery named Auangabliavar An astrologer predicted that 
Mahlaan one of the sons of the king would not live long, so the 
boy raised a god M'alihnmsvami. The king bestowed a village 
named Chandra near the lull Vishokakot^ upon the Bramans. lie 
also set up a Hari named Diu'labhasvami at Srinagardf He died-' 
after a roign of tlikty-six years. ^ 

His son Durlfi vaka by queen Ananga then reigned. 
assuTned the name of Pratapaditya after the title of the dynasty 
of liis matonial graiulfathor by whom he was adopted as his *son. 
He had a rich minister named Oda who built a village 
liabitatii)!! of Bramans. This powerful king built a beautiful 
town named Pratapapura, whore settled merchants fi'om many 
places ; and among others Nona from Bohita. He built Nona- 
matba for the habitation of the Brahmans of Roliita, It is said 
that the king being pleased with him once invited him, and the 
mereliaiit passed a day and a night with the king. When in the 
mojining the king asked how he was, the merchant complained of 
headacl^ on account of the lamp that was burning in his room* 

' And w^en afterwards the king was invited by the merchant,^ the 
kiii^^saw that a rich stone, mstoaft of a lamp, lighted hij 
Astonished at the loxuigr and riol^ teerohdnh and belhg* 
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Tvell entertained by his host, the king spent there so^ie days, and 

returned to his capital. 

His sori*(^haiidrapira. otherwise called Yajradifya, ascended 
the tlirono : he is said to^ave performed many deeds, and 

to have'heen a very viiiuous king. He equally possessed pAver 
and forgiveness, and similar opposite qualifictjtions. , He was rich 
withoiit the conconiifant vices ; he equally favored all and dnh ' 
notliiiig;^that frightened his people; and was so modest that he 
felt ashamed ^vhen any one praised him for his good vrorks. 
held his ministers nndor due subjection ; and in disputes ho 
’ always sacrificed his own interest at the altar of public good. 
He made many clear and just laws. Hero the author ends his 
description of tli/.; virtues of the king for fear of j>r(»loTiging his 
4iaiTative. He however adds an instance of fhe justice of the 
king. In building o- temple to Tribhuvanasvaini, the house of a 
Bhoe-malvor fell within the boundary marked for the temple, but 
that man would not give up his house though compensat ion money 
was offered to* him. At last w'hen the matter was roporied to the 
king, thq men in (charge jf the bnildiilg wx're held guilty, and not; 

shoe-niS^ker ; since without first asking his consent tlioy had 
commoneed woik. And they were blanied for this want of fore- 
sight. They were told cither to change the plan, or to devise some 
other mcaus, for lie, the king, would not commit the sin of for- 
cibfy taking another's land. “For it is onr duly," said he,“%) ad- 
'^H;j5iister justice, and if we act unjustly who would act rightly ?" 
At this time there arrived a man from the shoe-maker, and was 
sent to tije king by the ministers. This man said, that the shoe- 
maker wished to see the king, and if he was held not fit to enter 
the court, ho requested Ihat he might see the king when at leisui-e, 
and out of his court. On another day the king gave audience to 
the shoe-makor when not iu court, and asked him if he was the obs- 
tacle in the execution of a pious object, namely the erection oSjbhe 
temple ; and if iliouglit liis house beautiful he i&ighl^bave an- 
otlier bouse still more beautiful, or a large sum of mone}^;,. Then^ 
the’’«h(>e-maker replied — “ Be*not proud, o king, of your lekiaiing 
aifd experience, butdisten to my words according, to my jv'dgiiiont. 
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1 am meaner than a dog, and you are a great king of the line of 
Xakutstha. The courtiers will be vexed to see us talking together. 
All men love themselves and the things that belong to them. 
As you love your body which is adorned with ornaments, so 
we •equally love ours though unadorned with any thing. What 
this handsoiyo palace is to you, that is my hut to me though 
-thrdligh it the sun penetrates. This hut, like a mother, is witness 
of my joys and sorrows from my hirth, and I cannot bear to sco 
it. destroyed. Tlie grief which a man feels whose house is taken 
away from him can only ho known to a king who has lost his 
kingdom. Even after all this, if you come to my house and ask 
for it, then out of civility I shall give it U25 to thoe.’’ The king 
took possession of the shoe-maker’s house. 

The death of the king is reported as having occurred owingv 
to some ma^ic performed by a Braman whom the king j)unishod 
for murder, instigated by his brother Torapira. It is remarked 
that from this time, tlio crime of destroying tlie lives of su- 
pfiriors through iriagic by as|)iriug men, began in Kashmir. Wlmn 
the king was at the i)oin^ of death the Braman was brought to 
him, but the king would not kill him sa^ying that lie wm innocent, 
since he was instigated by another. Who dftes not feel a pleasure, 
remarks our poet, in remembering the forgiveness of this king ? 
This reign though short is rejdcte with many virtuous, acts. *Ho 
reigned for eight years, and eight months. • 

The fierce and angry Tarapira sucoeedod kim. The firsfa^t 
of his reign appears to have boon a war with his enemies whom he 
defeated with great slaughter. Who these enemies were, it is not 
mentioned. His prosperity was a source of annoyance to all- 
Envious of the gods and thinking that the Bramans exhibit the 
g)tory of the gods, he ceased to punish the Bramans in order that they 
might become corrupt. Ho reigned for four years and twenty- 
four days. Ho too is said to have been removed by the magic of 
the Braatans,’ whereupon our author remarks that the man dies by 
* the •same means which he^ devises for others, just as fire gives* 
^ut^ Anoke to trouble the eye, hnt life same smoke ti^aEi^n|j 3 ftself 
into water and puts out the fire. « 
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He was fiocceedod by his youngest brother Lalitaditya, He 
was a very powerful king, and it appears that he carried on wars 
against his Neighbours, but did not fight /igainst those who 
submitted even at the moment of his victory. Almost the whole 
of his reign was spent in conquest. He carried his victorious 
arms to the east. He conquered Gadhipura, where the women 
were huneh-baoked. ^ Yashovarma the king of the place wisely 
submitted. But the king’s servants were prouder than the king. 
Yashovarma unfortunately placed his name before that of Lalit- 
aditya in the document of the treaty which was about to bo 
concluded between the two kings.t This offended Mittrasharma 
who was minister of war and peace, as ho regarded it as a slight 
to his master. The king approved of the conduct of his sor- 
4rant in taking offence, and was so pleased with him that he made 
him head of the five offices which lie created out of eighteen that 
existed before.^ Yasha varum and his family were extirpated. 
The poets Vakpati, Rajashri and Bhahabliuti, &c-, who were 
in the court of the king of Konouge. now came over to the 
king of Kashmir, and used to chant s^igs to him. Kanyakuvja 
from the Jiftnua to the Kalika (the extent perhaps of the king- 
dom of Ivonougo at tTiat time, submitted to him. 

He with Ills army marched thence towards the oast. Ho 
passed Kaljnga whereat appears that elephants were caught. 
And then ho came to Goura (Bengal). Thence he roache(^ the 
8ea (Bay^of Bengal) and pursued his course along tho 
coast towards the south. Karnata submitted at his approach. A 
beautiful Kamati lady named Batta, who ruled supreme in 
the south, her territories extending as far as the Vindya hills, 
also submitted to him. The army then rested on the banks of 
the Cavory beneath the palm trees, drinking the water of coco^fer 

* It appears irora the text that G mlhipura and Kanyakuvja are one and the 
same town. And as for the legend of the ladies there being hunch-backed, see 
BamayanaP ^1. Chapter XXXJV. Griffith’s ttandation. * t, 

t Tt ran thus “ Peace is estal^Ilshed between Tashovarma and Lali&ditya.” 
^ The five offices are thus najaed^the^ great constabulary, the 
^ department, the great stable department, the treasury, Uod the supreme exci 
*tutive office. 
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*^*5iuts. Thono^ lie marched to Chandanadri (literary the hill of 
sandal wood, a part of the western Gthats). And then the king 
crossed the sea from (jne island to another ; and thenoe^ie marched 
towards the west, singing the songs of victor^", and attacked the 
severfKramuka and the seven Xonkana (Concans) which suffered 
much thereby!. His army was anxious to enter Dvaraka situated 
-om thd western sea (Arabian Sea). The army then crossed the 
Vindya hills and entered Avanti, where there was an image of 
Siva named Mahakala.* 

Lalitaditya, finding that almost all the kings had boon con- 
quered, turned towards the north, and had to fight his way in 
that direction. He robbed the king of Kamvoja of his horses. He 
passed through the mountains of Bhuskhara ( Bokhara ). He 
thrice defeated Dussani. He tlien conquered the Bhutanccs, in 
whoso naturally’' pale colored faces, says the author, no further 
sign of anxiety was visible. Before he approached East Jatisha- 
pura the inhabitants left the place. His elephants then passed 
tlirough a sandy dosort. Here the kingdom was governed by a 
female, and here it appears ?!he females outnumbered the males. 
Tho queen, it appears, submitted and came out to have^an inter- 
view with tho invader. The peoi>lo of NoAh Kuru fled to the 
mountains for fear of Lalitadit^'a. 

E»ich with the spoils of conquest tho king retui’jied to his 
counti^. Ho gave Jalandhara (Julluudur) and Lohara and othl^r 
small provinces to his adherents. He obliged other kings to wear 
a symbol of subjection, which they bore, it is said, to the days 
of the author. The Turaslika (Turks) oommomorato the event of 
their being bound by generally clasping both their hands behind 
their backs, and shaving the front part of their heads. To show 
th^ inferiority of the people of the South, he caused them to 
wear a tail. It is said that there was not a town or village or 
island or river where he did not raise triumphal monuments. 
These monuments he named according to the event or the^ 
ftne.* When he set out on hjs expedition, he felt certain of con- 

This god is mentioned in loanj of the works of Kalidasa* iiee Me^duta 
Vidyasagsra’s Bdition.) Sloka S4. * * 
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quest, lie built a town named Sunislioliitapiira which may *be^ 
translated as the ‘‘ city of certainty”, when in his pride of con- 
quest, he biiilt another named Darpitapura or the “city of pride,” 
in which he set up an image of Keshava. And when his conquests 
were over, and he was enjoying the fruits of his victories, hdrais- 
ed another city whioli ho named Phalapura from signifying 

fruit or effect. He completed Parnotsa and built a house for alnus#— 
ment named Krirai'ama, the name indicating the purpose of the 
building. In the kingdom of the females ho set up an imagq of 
Nrisingha — an iron figure, it appears, unsuri')orted by any thing 
but placed in the air between two loadstones, one above and one 
below. When he was out in conquest, his deputy built a town 
after the king’s name, but he incurred the king’s anger. In the 
above mentioned city of Lalitapura, there w^as an image of the 
sun. At Ilushkapura he built an image of the god Muktasvami 
and built a large monastery with a stupa for the Buddhists. He 
raised the stonehouse of Jeahtarudra and attached many villages 
and lands to* it. He also planted a series of machines at Chakra- 
dhara to draw water from the 'Vitas(fe%. Also he raised a strong 
wall of stone round the temple of the sun. He erected a town 
adorned with vinejfJ and another tor the spiritual benefit of the 
people. 

He ^ilt a beautiful town named Parihasapura, Here he 
set up a silver imago of Vishnu named Sri Parihasakeshav#., and 
another of gold •named Sri Muktakeshava, also an image of Ma- 
havaraha an incarnation of Vishnu, the mail of the last image was 
made of gold. He also set up a silver image of Govardhanadhara, 
He planted a single piece of stone fifty cubits high on which was 
planted a banner on the top of which he sot up an image of Garura. 
He likewise built a temple of Buddha which had a square ooH^- 
yard, also a chaitya, and a monastmy. It is said that the image 
of Muktakeshava was built of eighty four thousand tolas of 
gold, that of Sr |?arihasakeshava was built of eighty four thou- 
sand palas of silver, a pala being equal to four or eight jK)la^ 
Tlie image of Buddha whiflh he set up was built of eighty-foKrr ^ 
ti^iousaiid prastha ef brass, a prastha being equal to forty eight 
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-double liandfal|i. The monastery had a square court-yard, and the 
chaitya was built with eighty-tour thousand pieces of the current 
coin. The rich king^built gods of gold and silver by*tho side of 
the great gods of the country. The jewels, furniture, and villages 
bosto’Nfed on the gods were without number. It is very ijrobable 
that the riclio^^ plundered from the countries he conquered sup- 
•filied him with funds for these numerous works of public utility 
ns they were then considered. His queens, ministers, and depen- 
denjj kings, also sot up hundreds of images, no doubt influ- 
enced by the example of the king. His queen named Ka- 
malavati, who was very rich, set up a silver image of Vishnu 
named Kamalakeshava. His minister, Mittrasharma, raised an 
image of Siva named Mittreshvra ; and Kayya, a subordinate ruler, 
built a god named Sri Kayyasvami ; lie also erected a vihara 
named Kayyaviliara, wliere Sarvajnamittra a Buddhist attained 
the piuities Buddha. Another of his ministers named Tus- 
kharashchankuua raise<i a viliara named Chankuua, a stupa and a 
golden imago of Buddha. Ishauadovi, wife of the minister above 
named, caused a canal to ho dug whoso waters were clear and bene- 
ficial to the sick. Chaki'amardika a favourite queen of^Lalitadi- 
tya, built a town named Chakrupura contaimng seven tliousand 
houses. A Bramau iiamod Bhappata set up a god named Bhap- 
pateshura, and other individuals set up Karkatesha and other gods. 
The j)|jme minister Chankuna built in another place a vihara w^th 
a ohaitya ; and Ishanachandra, the physician an^ brother to the 
wife of Chankuna, having obtained wealth through the favor of 
Takshaka, built a Vihara. 

The King further caused a permanent asylum for the poor 
to' be built at Barihasapura, to which he presented one lac and 
one plates filled with food. This perhaps indicates tie number of 
mdn that were fed there. He invited prudent men from other coun- 
tries ; and Wrought Chankuna, brother of Kankanavarsha, an alchy- 
mist from Bhuskhara. The king exchanged with this man a statue 


^ Buddha which he brought from Magadha* for certain jewels 


* It appears from this passage tlmt Mitaditya conquered Magndha, t!le 
pem Behar, though tht fact is not meutioaed in the list tS Ids eonqwestSi ^ 
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of mysterious properties. This statue Chankuna^ placed in* th(r 
monastery which he built, and could be seen in the days of the 
author encompassed with iron railings. 

The king discovered under ground a ruined old temple, within 
which were two old statues of Keshava, and an inscription pticrport- 
ing that they wore built by Rama and Laks]ia^ana.t By tho 
side of the temple of Parihasahari the king built a separates house 
of stone where he placed liaraasvami one of those two statues. His 
queen CLiakramardika asked for the other statue Lakshanasyami 
from the king and placed it beside Chakreshvra. 

The author here relates a miracle said to liave been performed 
by the king, which would not have been worth narrating had it not 
contained some liistorieal facts regarding liis conquest of Sindhu. 
It is said that, when the king set out on his \vars, a man with 
fresh wounds laid himself dowm before tho olopliant on which the 
king rode. Ills hands mrre scratched, and his nose wounded aud 
bleeding, and ho begged hard to be saved. The kind-hearted 
king asked What had hapj)en0d to him. lie replied that he was 
the faithful minister of the King of Sindhu, and tluit he was 
beaten by the king l)ccau.se ho advised him to submit to Jjalita- 
ditya. The king of Kashmir determined to chastise the king of 
Sindhu, and causv.‘d good surgeons to attend the wounded ex-mi- 
nister. The ex-niiiiistor afterwards i)rivatoly told the king that 
after suffering the injury ho had received, he did not carec-o live, 
e?ccept for tlie sake of vengtjaiice, and whoji vengeance will have been 
taken it was fitting that he should die bidding farewell to the jo5^s 
and griefs of this world. ‘‘But it is m0et^^ said ho, “that I should 
injure} him more than ho has injured me. How can you’’, he 
then continued, “ reach that country sooner than three months, or 
reacliing his country, how will you maintain yourself agkinst 
him ? I will show you a way by which you can reach that ooXn-» 

f There is some evulerice to show that these extreme western parts of ludia 
were once caT* yiiered by the princes of the solar line. Lava aud Kasha are said 
to have founded Lahore and Kussour ; and we again find in Cunningham’s ancisyt 
Geography of India Vol. 1. Pagp 49, that *PuBhkara the sou of Bharata, gud*. 
nephew of jHama, founded Pushkalavati, the Peukelaotis or Peacolaitis of the 
tirecks, Ihe ancient caPlt^l of Gandhaia. 
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try in half a month, but no water can bo had by that route, so 
you will have to carry water for your army. My friends there 
will give no alarm />£ your approach, so you will h9 able to cap- 
ture the king with his ministers and his zenana.” Thus saying 
he fed the king’s army, and entered a sandy deseii:. When 
fifteen days were pa§t, the store of water became exhausted. Still 
" the ting pressed on for two or three days more, but finding that 
the soldiers were suffering from want of water, he said to the 
guide that more days had passed in the way than he had men- 
tioned, and that the soldiers were almost dying for want of water. 
Ho then asked how much of the way was yet remaining. Then 
replied the guide smilling, ^"Askest thou of the way to the country 
of your majesty’s enemy, or to that of Death P For the benefit 
of my master I have disregarded my life, and have devised the 
plan, and hayo brought you and your army to the way of death. 
This is not merely a barren place, but a terrible sea of sand, no 
water can be had here ; who will save you to-day P” Hearing this 
speech, the whole army became motionless like as«/rorop destroy- 
ed by hail stones. The king heard the lamentations of the fright- 
end soldiers and said, I am glad, minister, to see your devotion 
to your master, but on me your deoeptiofi is in vain, and you 
will now grieve for your falsehood as one does who grasps a 
mistaking it for a jewel. As a thunder-bolt opens the 
gromd, so at my words waters will spring from underneath th« 
ground.” The king then began to dig the earth with a spade *and 
there issued a river from patala, the Hfo-hope of his soldiers. 
The ex-minister of the king of Sindhu, his labors now being 
^bortive, returned to the country of his master, where fol- 
lowed death, for the king of Kashmir defeated the wily king of 
I8m4bu, and devastated his oouatry. The river Euntavahiiii, 
which the king Struck out in the desert^ and which ran^ according 
to the wants ©f the king through various trari», was still flowing 
intheda^ 


2 


^ # Ohee when dwelling ParihiMStttpnra in 
- ^ueeps and when intori<mfed wiih 
; # te increase the 
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Pravapnra the city built by king PraTarasena. His* orders coaid 
not be disobej^, and the miiusters hurried to the place, and set 
fire to the dfy grass and heaps of groin. The king seeing from 
his palace the burning flames laughed loudly. But when he 
became sober he grieved at the sin committed in, burning the 
town. On the morning when his ministers esaw him repenting, 
they removed his grief by assuring him that they did not brnm the 
town. The king was glad to learn this fact, as one is to sec his 
eon whom in dream he thought he had lost. He then praised his 
ministers, and instructed them not to obey him when ho issued 
orders under the influence of wine. 

Another of the king’s wicked actions is thus related. He 
assured the king of Goura of his safety through tlio god Sri 
Parihasakesavaj but he caused him to be murdered by wicked 
men at Trlgrami. The people of Goura wore then rery powerful, 
and for the death of their king they were ready to give up their 
lives. Some of them entered Kashmir under the pretence of 
visiting Sarasvati, and having collected themselves into a body 
besieged the temple of Parihasiikeshava, the god hy whom the as- 
surance had been given to their king. The king was not then in 
the city, and the priests seeing that they intended to get an en- 
trance shut up the gates of the temple. On the other hand the 
people of Goura seeing Eamasvami, whose temple stood by the 
•eidd of the other, built of silver, and mistaking it to be Parmasa- 
kes'ava, tore it frhm its seat and broke it to atoms, scattering the 
p'eoes on every side. They were however overtaken hy the sol- 
diers who were in the city, and were cut to pieces — ^their sable 
bodies besmeared with blood fell on the ground. 

Thus passed the days of the king ; the greater part of his reign 
was %ent outside his kiugdon. Anxious to see no one but him^lf 
king in the world, he again led an expedition against Uttarajaitha. 
The ministers for a long time had no intelligence of hhn, and the 
mesam^era riimi they had sent returned with the following mes- 
sage firom treking. What a niistake it is on ydur part to enpeef^ 

my ze|u]^ wh^ I have eutere'd these regions ? what business ha^e 
v my QWn^klagdom leaving b^nd the Aew Mngdew 
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wKich I conquor every day ? The river iasmng from its source 
terminates in the sea, but the career of him who conquers for the 
sake of conquest has no termination. I am instruotihg you what 
• you liave to do, and reign accordingly. Let not the great men of 
the country raise a quarrel among you, for like atheists they 
have no fear of the f^ituro world. The people who dwell in the 
daves of mountains should be punished even without fault, for if 
they can get money and fortify themselves they will turn out for- 
midable. Lot not the villages get grain more than would 
sufHoc them for one year, and let them have no more bullocks 
than what is required for cultivating their lands, for if they gain 
more than they require for the year, these cruel damaras will 
become powerful onougli to set aside the orders of the king. 
When tho villagers have clothes, wines eatables, elephants, orna- 
ments, horses^ houses like the citizens ; when kings neglect 
to watch important forts ; when they are not able to know 
the hearts of tlioir servants ; when soldiers are recruited from 
one district alone ; when the Kayasthas are united to one 
another by marriage ; when kings see their officers behaving like 
Kayasthas who were supposed to be veiy oppressive and craf- 
ty ; — then you will know for certain that the people’s lot is going 
to be changed for the worse: After careful consideration follow my 
adv!^, and let not outsiders know of this. As by scent the near- 
ness of an elephant is known, and by lightning the thunder efapT- 
so by careful observations the heart of man oaft be ascertained. 
My sons Kuvalayaditya and Vajraditya are the same to me, but 
being born of difToront mothers, there is diiferenoe in their in- 
t^leot. Tho older should be anointed when he is strong, still if it 
be necessary you may disobey his orders. If ho leaves his king- 
dom, or commits suicide, let none of you be grieved. My younger 
son you should not raise to the throne, or if you do, never dis- 
obey him. And though he be op^ssive still you should guard 
him. To my youngest grandson, the boy Jayainra^ you should 
i^^be 

• The tninisiors, understandihg*W and des^v^g 

of hisri^n^^ 
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after nmoh weeping said to the people — “ Anoint KuTnlayapira, 
for the Virig is dead.” He is sud to have learnt the feet through 
magic. The' king died after a reign of thirty six years» Boren 
months and eleven days. Some say he perished at Aryanaka by 
an untimely fall of hea'vy snow. Soine again mamtam that in 
order to keep np his glory he bnxnt himself«in some time of dan- 
ger. Again, there are others who are of opinion that ho with his 
army enterd the abodes of the gods through Uttarapatha. 


rSEIJDODOXIA EPIDEMICA. 

DUTY. 

t' 

The sense of duty, says Dr. Brown, is always associated with 
that of obligation. If such ho the case, I owe duty to no croatoo 
whatever. T am obliged to no body, dead or olive, for my un- 
fortunate passage out to this scene of misery and injostioe, where 
honest folk have to eat humble pie, embittered by the cankered 
venom of surly porters, ever and anon mimicking the Corheritm 
{o-oolivitios of their masters with - success quite unmistakeahle. 
Was there, a gold famine in the Hogg-market upstairs, tha^npt 
•<0. grain 'was available to be epitomised into something like a 'Tea- 
^)Oon fmr my mbuth, while foom the mouth of Baron Bothsohild 
dangled a Table-spoon of the old st^le, big enough to transport 
the entire commissariat of the Oiimean war, or to d iiqi l ftcp the 
extra water-supply of Noah’s deluge P Is Bothsohild more musi- 
cal t I admit there are names pregnant with the very quintessemee 
■of harmony inimitable by instruments 'wired or stringed. What’s 
in a name P” expostulates the mad-oap of Avon. WTiy, W«y 
thing in a name. It is the fountain-head of all isdelleotual dalli* 
anoe^ adiim body but whimper ^ name <rf ^ur DptcuNBA, 
^d the whdib trai^ of thzillmg aaBoataiicma: iaat cnee set a^gonkj^ 
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delight to bret^ our jaws P Wo must indeed be worked up to tho 
insane mood of seeking sermons in running brooks ere we can dis- 
cover a single grain .of poetry in Rothschild, paiufally prosaic 
from alpha to omiga. Then why this distinction without a dilfor- 
enoe f This zenith and nadir in society ? This thrpw-spittlo hero, 
and lick-spittle^there f 
• * ‘‘ For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

♦ That man to man the wide world o^er * 

Shall brothers bo for a’ that.’^ 

It is useless disguising from ourselves the fact that the galva- 
nic battery of modem Progress has given a tremendous shock 
to Tradition. The poor cripple liinpeth as it listeth without any 
regard to the laws of reason or rhyme. Talking of galvanism, 
by tho way, rcn^nds mo of an experiment made in old Alma Mater 
on a dead frog by our chemical lecturer. It — ^not the Professor, 
though, as to the matter of that, I don’t think tho functionary in 
question, or indeed ninety nine per cent, of the fraternity, would 
be much compromised by being placed on the same bottom with 
tho croaking gymuosophist, but let that pass — ^It, the resuscitated 
amphibious animal, surcharged with an exuberance of animation, 
commenced cutting capers with a gusto that thoroughly over-did tho 
rosuiTbotion. Fesiim Lente is the motto of old fogies. • The more 
occult xho aoienoe the broader the margin for dogmatism. The morcr** 
barefaced the lie, the safer the midition of the prefoher. He riiis 
nothing by libeling the species, by with the genesis of 

the annual kingdom, or by conveirting the creation into a myth. 
The harpies of the High Court will pounce upon you if you venture 
to call a man a bastard, but there is no law to catch you if you 
bastardise the whole race. The Yatiei^ and its &ithM crew will 


m&ke xnhml meat of you for drying Real Presence in a piece of 
bi^d, but deny ail iml presence in the and you escape 

soofct-fr^i thy neighbor? "as ttys 

Synipd of 

of we 
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the |>aridi ‘triih all our heart, with all onx soul, wd with all our 
atrength. It is infm dij/ ’to admit to our festwe boards ragged 
paupers, tfe pestilential propaganda of the, ninety-nine plagues. 
A forty pound divine maytdlow the daim of kindred to any 
prodigal son he likes ; but Mr. Upstart, just kick^ to affluenoe* 
can Ul afford to recognise liis quondum ohuin of the village work- 
house. Alas ! poor Yorick ! cool your heels at the outer gate till 
the crack of doom, there is no chance of a closer approach to the 
dainties *of your metamorphosed companion till you can make 
a shift to exchange the cotton shreds on your back for embroidered 
ni1k. The entire panoply of ties social or consanguinal has been 
merged into dress. Equip yourself well, and you have the private 
entree of my house. You are welcome to my board and brother- 
hood, to my billiards and — ^j'es, if needs must — to ray bed sheets, 
while I enjoy my ucsta hroadeast under the table after the full 
complement of toasts for the commemoration of the happy re- 
union. Dress is the true badge of gentility, the rest is leather 
and prunella. Pedigrees are fictions, and the so-called accomplish- 
ments are hollow shams. Per *e man is hut a crawling automaton, 
it is silk that makes him man. The wretch then transplanted 
to this colony of Cloth-worahippers without a penny worth of 
catterpillar secretion, cowed down by brainless puppets, and 
hrow-beaten by progenies of unknown quantities, is to su'^ibo 
•diiinself the most obliged and dutiful servant ” of the aumor of 
all his misfortunes. 


Preachy, preachy, preachy, 

Thrashy, thrashy, thrashy-TBah! 

"Who is to decide when doctors disagree P That Alexander 
tlm great and Tom Thumb the great are equally reliahlo authori- ' 
ties in all matters, is what wo may, I think, safely take for grant- 
ed. /^en, thete^^^^ two stich mninent doctors of law and lit&- 


hture; metaphyedcB differ, however slightly, in the 

nom#ili'^ ilia Yaty bimullaho! human existonoe, they kayo ' 

of mortals indeodi^ the lurdbi. Bmy; ituh^y 
Ww^to prenuse that, by Tom Thumb I 


Injght ^ bur and country, as 
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ialla slippers, <iud as unquestionably fresh as the Health Officer’s 
hika via Kooshtea. Om* hero was dubbed “ Great ” by the local 
College of Heralds, the sole dispensers, by the recent ruling, of 
names and local habitations to rising generations destined to rout 
wiiid-inills or to put Palk’s Strait to fire-avocations that reconnueud 
youths to distinction Jaster than any other oontingeiicies. Merit 
is •not* to be gauged by lineage any more than by the Bass-rilievo 
of the facial promontory. Your Peerage is the very “ feet and 
mou^h disease ” of genius. The ghost of despair haunts chips o^ 
old blocks” througliout their sojourn. Tiie dedicate crop of sapling 
perishes under the malignant sliadc of the widespi'ead gouealogi(jal 
Banyan which monopolises all light, all heat, all moisture. A 
formidable array of Marquises and Earls, of Viscounts and Dulies, 
from that inexliaustible reservoir of terra nobility of Noniiandy? 
oow down their •spirts, and tiic in irs apparent give up the contest 
for fame without striking a blow. Destitute of moral courage to 
# chalk out a new career for lumsolf, the lordling rolls down the 
ancestral groove dividing his waking hours between horses and 
hounds, between bottles and brotliels, the orthodox programme of 
titne immemorial. Divest him of the donkey load, cut off the tail, 
and the liberated Eeuard preaeliclh in the wilderness, ‘‘Tails arc 
but •ncumhi’ancos. Brethren be ye like unto me, and like unic 
nofe li\, move and enjoy your being.” 1 defy any one to point onjb, 
either this side or that side the year of grace, a ^‘nglo hero, pro- 
perly so called, who owned a Father, a sort of burglar, whose 
identity cah bo established only by the highly questionable testi- 
mony of a 


* Tom Thumb was, it is true, what in common parlance is 
oafred a ; but he was “ Great ” for all that. The syndic 

cate was pleased to recognise him as such, and therefore ho was 
frdly competent to juxtapose his opinions with tUoto of his brother 
^^Gi^aP^ W^hpm Philip called his son. The question thus repeats 


is to decide when these d&g 
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In th^ beginning, how the 
!^eaven and Earth rose out of Ohaos.” 

Br. Bentley euggests the substitution of **saored'^ for ^'secret 
Br. Pearce with more piercing gumption, dissents, and ^adds— 
*‘Smai and Horeb are the same mountain, with two several emi- 
nences, the higher of them call^ Sina? ; of ‘frhich Josephus, 
in his Jewish antiquities, says that w «o that the top of 
it emtnot he seen witho>it siraining Mie eyes. In this sense, there- 
fore, though I believe it is not Miltoti^s sense, the top Of it 
may well be said to be secret/' Br. Newton is of opinion that 
Milton might have a fuither meaning in the us^ of the epithet 
secret, emi)loying it in the same sense as Latin secret^ set apart 
or separate.” Oana is knee-deep in love uHith the Etymo- 
logy, Syntax, and Prosody of the elegant extracts;” but our 
conewn is with the fact that this literary Triumvtr are as much 
at loggerheads, as wore the first gubernatorial Triumvirs of Home. 
Then is it to be ** sacred, ” is it to be “ secret, ” is it to be sepa- 
rate, ” or is it t-o be a hotch-potch, like the so called theistio 
Baboo, who is neither a Hindu, nor a Christian, nor a Maho- 
medan ? The Green room in which Alexander rehearsed the 
gymnastics of after-lifo, he designated his ^H^odgiiigs.” Tom 
Thumb calls the retreat wherein he was initiated into th^^ mys- 
teries of the superb ^^Imitative Harmony, his *‘Godowns.^ Wore 
we i)ermitted , to obtrude our crude notions in matters of such 
grave pldlological importance, we might, of course with duo defer- 
ence to the disagreeing heroes, observe, that the latter definition 
seems to be more in keeping with the exquisitely refined taste of 
those days of degrees and diplomas. Aristotle might have been 
an able instructor of youth in Ms own way, but any comparison 
betw^^ l^ and the Dave Gamons of modem Universities is al- 
the question/ Th^ scout the idea df a slai^sk 
to antiquated pampMases, and very jmrfly lMve &e 
and the m^^ enij^eB 

hammering sense mto the of wdMd-be^N^ 

Serprants from 0||ina to Peru. Sfr I mth M^ 

^ nights in thd ArsMau M 
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more, most ro^poctfully to urge that, judging by the inestimable 
production, albeit not yet published, of the Meteorological Office, 
the physical features of the Term incognita reseinbl^more those 
of “Godowns^’ than of “Lodgings.’^ With both the heroes, however, 
the question finally resolves itself into one, not of obligation, but 
of more reiitagie, which l)oth of them agree in condemning as 
extravagantly high, considonug the nature of tlie accommodation. 
b\>r an apartment so dingy, for a fare so stinted, for beddings 
so stained, no other publican would venture to charge more than 
lour [)euoe lialf-j^enriy per head. Tills, will, as man of “Com- 
pound Rules,” will tell ,you, in nine months and odd days, amount, 
i a round numbers, to four sliillings, which sum paid, either in 
ready moiioy or gruh, ought to square our acounts. It is a fair 
bargain and admits not of co(ik and bull stories of life-long 
duty or obligation, any more than does a lift to Chowringhee in 
one of Mr. Chick’s Ilarmoiiiuins, or repose in one of those loco- 
m('>tive coffins manulacturod by the superfine Industrial Art of 
Orissa. 

“ I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any well -deserved friend, 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye now, 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 

Absolved from duty in this quarter, what raother’-s son wUl 
have the audacity to put forward his claims for the obnoxioul* 
tributo ? Ceriainly not the ex officio member of the firm of Messrs. 
Father, Mother & Co ! The fellow that, like the giant in the story, 
enjoys all tb(3 glory, leaving his companion, the dwarf, abundant 
harvests of boxes and bruises in each and every encounter. There 
is not in the whole “Animated Nature,” — a capital work by the 
waj^, replete, especially the “ House Spider ” Statistics, with ins- 
jjpdction, entertainment, and morals strong enough to allay the 
fears of poor Philanthropy at Dacca, 

Say lovely fugitive, how didst thou Sail 
O’er Mogna’s eddiea/bleak and currents strong, 

Among Bangals to dwell who now do throug 
In Halls 40 jabber morals, and retail 
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The fudge of Howards old within the Ditch, 

The leading members teaching friends to lead, 
As^haaggots know how maggots to breed, 

And them in turn by force of lungs to — ^iritch ! 

I say, there is not in the ‘‘ Animated Nature ” an animal more 
conceited and self sufSoicnt than man, ‘Vtho Turk who bears 
no rival near the throne.” Having usiirped the management of 
the legislative Foundry, he forges laws and by-laws that com- 
pletely ignore the sex, and thus excludes a moiety of human 
beings from all participation in aflPairs to them of equally vital 
importance. Is woman fit for nothing P Cannot she move a Resolu- 
tion or second it either P Compare your Town Hall oratory with tliat 
of Machuabazar, and judge for yourself whif.h excels in diction, 
delivery and delicacy. Why stulf with stump ventriloquists the 
various committees now formed, or being formed f«r the rece})tiou 
of His Royal Highness the l^rince of Wales ? Does loyalty lurk 
in boards and moustaches ? Supposing it did, who knows that iu 
this unsettled weather Darwin’s Reversion ” will not, this very 
night, adorn the female face divine with those adjuncts on wliieh 
BO much emphasis is unreasonably laid, and thus confound Lindley 
Murray’s inflexion of nouns and pronouns, biirying 
“ Boy, Girl,” Brother, Sister,” 

« Father, Mother,” “ Husband, Wife,” ^ 
"T;h,the tomb of the Capulets, and leaving He, His, Him,” “ Tie, 
His, Him ” to the end of the chapter P But the most ludicrous 
outcome of tins gender-legislation is in courts of assizes where par- 
ties apply for dissolution of nuptial ties, which, thanks to modem 
cinlisation, is fast verging to a regular institution all round the 
world. In all such cases our Daniels make over the litter t9 the 
guardianship of the interloper ere the urchins are in a oondition 
to settle the reckonings of the “Lodgings” or“Godowns” 
you may clbose to call them ! Is not this paying too much for a 
whistle f The labourer is doubtless worthy of his hire ; but what 
man over entitled himself to indemuffioation for his own pleasures,^ 
his sirloin, for his simkin, for his cigarette ? Who has made 
i^ag over Israel P Why should he override every body else ? 
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He is but a fiort of queen-consort, ah impotent, a moribund digit 
that becomes lively only when brought in contact with signi- 
ficant symbols. 1$ there no way for man to be? but fathers 
must bo half-workers P I wish the jaw-breaking, blistering Pater-- 
familum were expunged from the pages of our lexicons, and the 
whole race of e^otisti^ who pride in the soubriquet^ despatched, in 
oho lot, by mail steamer to Jericho to be there hanged, drawn and 
quartered for gi ving the local crows a dinner. I would much rather 
be ^ducked from trees like berries, I would much rather be dug up 
like onions, 1 would much rather be dragged out of water like 
crabs, than own fealty to this self-constituted despot who is a 
thorn by my side, who eternally croaks decorum, and checkmates 
my Free Will. 

“ Will ye submit your necks and choose to bend 
The supple knee ? Yo will not, if I trust 
To know yc right, or if yo know yourselves 
Natives and sons of Heaven possess’d before 
By none, and if not equal all, yet free, 

Equally free ; for orders and degrees 
J ar not with liberty, but well consist. 

Who can in reason then, or right, assume 
» Monarchy over such as live by right 
. His equals, if in power and splendour loss, 
lu freedom equal P or can introduce 
Law and edict on us, who without law 
Err not P much less for this to be our Xiord, 

Aud look for adoration, to the abuse 
Of those imperial titles, which assert 
Our being ordain’d to govern, not to serve.” 



THE ASSISTANT PEOFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH 

I^TBEATUEE IN THE PRESIDENCY 
COLLEGE. 

By Ah Educational Officar. 

Owing to the lamented death of Baboo Peaiy Chum Sicar, 
the Assistant Professorsliip of English literature in the Presidoscy 
College became vacant in the beginning of tho month of October 
last, and no steps have yet been taken to fill up the vacancy. 
When a short time ago Baboo Umesh Chandra Dutt, Assistant 
Professor in the Kishuaghur College, was promoted to tho fourth 
grade of the educational service, we thought that that gentle- 
man would be transfeiTcd to the Presidency C(^lege to fill tlio 
vacant chair. But om‘ supposition has not proved correct, for wo 
now hear that the Baboo is to remain where he is. What then 
becomes of the vacant chair in the Presidency College P That 
the chair in question is an important one must be admitted by 
any person who knows any thing of the Colleges in tho country. 
Tho object of that chair is to initiate into the mysteries of English 
literature thoso young men who have finished their elementary 
tinning, and are commencing * that higher education whi(jp our 
€3mlege8 impart. Tho Assistant Professor lays the formdation on 
which other Prolessors build. If the foundation be not sound, the 
BupeistTucture raised upon it cannot be durable ; but i£ the foun- 
dation be stable, the building raised upon it becomes as firm as a 
rock ; and the rains may descend, and the floods may come, and 
the winds may blow, and boat upon the building, but the house 
will not fall, for it is founded upon a rook. Further, the Assistant 
Professor is required not only to do solid work, but he is also iK. 
qnired to possess literary enthusiasm. He should not only be 
able to lectu'/ intelligently on the text-books of his ekss, but he 
should rouse the dormant faculties ofi.bis pupils, inspire them iiwfth 
love •of knowledge for its own sake, impart to them a healthy 
literary tone, ' and Communicate to them some porUon of his ptvn 
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eufchu8ia8nifoi;tho study of English litoraturo. All this is true of 
every Assistant Professor in the Golleges of Bengal, but it is espe- 
cially true of the Assii^tant Professor of the Presidency College, as it 
is the first College in the country, and as the sons of the elite of the 
native gentry and of the landed aristocracy receive education 
\vithin its walfa« It is of the utmost consequence that the flower 
of the*youtli of Bengal sliould receive a sound training in English 
lit(>raturo, and should be imbued with a healthy literary sjurit, — 
all.wliioh work depends in a great measure on an efficient Assis- 
tant PiHjfessor, an Assistant Ihofossor who has made English liter- 
ature his special t3', and who is thoroughly saturated with tho 
spirit of tliul literatiiro. 

Such being our estimate of the importance of the vacant chair 
ill the l^resideuey Gollego, we have been astounded beyond mea- 
sure to liear it rumoured that that chair will be virtually abolished, 
and that its work will bo entrusiod to two educational officers on 
two or three li unci rod Kupcos a month each, officers wdio will be ex- 
pec^ted to toaoli all sorts of subjects under the sun, in a word, to two 
educational jaoks-at-all-trades. Far be it from us to speak slight- 
ingly of those worthy gentlemen who teach in our elementary and 
our middle class schools. They do a most important work; and 
Tiih^^do it most eflicleiitlv. But the idea is supremely ludicrous 
to tianspjaiit those worthy teacliers from the scene of prin^y 
education to that of secondary instruction. As they have neVar 
made tho study of Englisti literature their specialty, they Can 
hardly he expected efficiently to discharge the higlily important 
duties of an Assistant Professor of Euglidi literature in the Pre- 
sidency College. Should this aiTangement be adopted, it would 
tell most injuriously on the College ; and the first College in the 
country would lose its high position. We trust tho Principal of 
^^tlle Presidency College, who has for so many years vigilantly 
watched over its intprests, and who has by bis assiduous labours 
made it so prosperous, will set his face against such an arrange- 
and move the Director^<of Public Instruction and the Govern- 
*ir!bnt to appoint an ©ffide^it Assistant Professor in the room g£ the 
lamented Baboo i^eary Chora Sircar, • 
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That the Assistant Professor of English literature in the 
Presidency College should be a Native officer of the Educational 
Departmeni!^ hardly admits of a doubt. In,tho first place, that 
post has for many years been filled, and filled most worthily, 
by Native gentlemen in the educational service. It cannot be 
said that the two Native gentlemen whored ‘that honouinble 
post, the late lamented Baboo Peary Chum Sircar, and Professor 
Mahesh Chandra Baneqea, who is now enjoying his well-earned 
oiimi cum dignitate after a meritorious service of upwards Cif a 
third part of a coutury, — it cannot be said that these gentlomon 
did not discharge their duties efficiently ; neither can it bo protended 
that no one equal to them in talents and acquiremonts can at this 
moment bo found amongst the Native officers in the department. 
There is tliereibro no reason why a well-qualified Native gentle- 
man should not be appointed to the post. In the second place, 
the Assistant Professorship of English literature in the Presidency 
College has always been looked upon as a prize appointment by 
all the Native officers in the department. As there are scarcely any 
graded appointments open to the Native officers, it would seem to 
be a piece of cruelty to deprive them of this particular one which 
they always thought had been reserved for them. In the third 
place, wo tliink that a Native officer of tho educational depart*at»Tit 
wim has made English literature his specialty is better fitted to be 
L- air Assistant Professor of Euglish literature in a College in Bengal 
than a Europeab officer. The reason of this is, that the Native 
Professor, owing to his thorough acquaintance with the mental 
habitudes of hi^ pupils and with the idiomatic peculiarities of their 
mother tongue, is better able to explain the English poets and 
Essayists to young Hindus imperfectly acquainted with English 
than a European Professor. Some time ago a series of letters, 
signed by “ A Bengal Professor," appeared in the now defuncts 
periodical called the Indian Observeff in which the writer patheti- 
cally dv«f' ^n the difficulty he felt in explaining passages in Mil- 
ton and other English poets, in ooi|sequ0noo of his ignoran/^e'bf 
the mothei'^tongue of his pupils. That this is a real difficulty 

be admitted % every English gentleman* who ever has had 
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to instruct Native youth. All this difficulty vanishes into thin 
air when the Professor is a Native gentleman, who has made Eng- 
lish literature his specialty. • 

But it may be said that, though the Native Professor is more 
advantageously placed as regards the knowledge of the mother 
ttjiigue of his pupils .than the European professor, he labours 
uiiTlor *the disadvantage of having less knowledge of English and 
of English literature than his European colleague. We beg to 
deny this. It is well knoAvn that in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge — the two Universities from which the higher 
officers of the educational deparment are for the most part re- 
oruitod — scarcely any English is tauglit, Tho undergraduates 
arc chiolly grounded in Latin and Greek, in Mathematics and 
Iffiilosopliy ; and they hav(3 to pick up their English literature as 
best they may. Ifho result is, that a young man fresh from Oxford 
or Cambridge — and such a person only can he appointed to tlie 
inferior post of the Assistant Professorship under consideration 
— is not well read in English literature; whereas the Native 
I*rofessor has all his life been studying that subject. Wo venture to 
assert that there are Native officers in the educational depart- 
and many more outside it, who have deeper aiid more ex- 
. tcn^i|^ acquaintance with English literature than the young men 
who come out in the educational service from the Englisli, Soot’d! 
and Irish Universities ; and some of them, it is well known, writ^ 
as pure and idiomatic English as those gentlemen from tho Uni- 
versities in Britain. We are aware that there are some old fogies 
who, in sovereign contempt of facts, maintain that Natives cannot 
teach Enlish properly simply because they are Natives ; but thoso 
fogies ought to be relegated to the palmontologioal section of the 
Indian Museum, duly labelled and ticketed, as interesting relics 
, pf an old-world and antediluvian state of things. 

We have said enough, we think, to show that the Assistant 
Prrfessorship of English literature in the Presidency College is 
: a most important post ; that thh abolition of the ebair would be 
prejudicial to the Kest interests of that College ; that to entnisWhe ^ 
woi^k to two educational hucksters would be ridiculous and 
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absurd ; and that the vacant post should be filled by a competent 
Native officer in the department. We should be glad, if tlie ru- 
mour abourthe contemplated arrangement turnod out to bo ground- 
less; but if tliere be any foundation for the rumour, we rppect- 
fully call upon the Principal of the Presidency College, upon the 
Director of Public Instruction, and upon His Honor the Lieute- 
nant Governor, to avert from the first College in Bengal so terrible 
a catastrophe. 


Tidyaftr 

December 15///, 1875. 


An Edttationai. Officeu. 


EVILS OP KOOLINISM. 


It is a fact tliat no section of the Hindu community in 
Bengal is more seriously and pemiolously aflecied l)y a blind ad- 
lierenee to anliquatod custom than that portion of our society 
known by the name of hootim. It is an incontestible truth that 
the hoorim in days long gone by denote<i the real blood aristoeracoT 
of the country, and were conspicuous for all those social \^,ues 
v^ioh arejBsteemed by all the civifeed nations, of the world. In tho 
1 ia 3'8 of Adisoor and Bullal Sen they formed tho ornament of our 
realm, and strove by their example for some generations to infuse 
a new spirit to the then existing stagnant society of Bengal. 
Every native r)f this province is fully aware of the oircumetanoes 
which led llaja Adisoor to indent five Brahmans from Canpuj. 
Bengal was found by him wholly devoid of Brahmans instructed 
in the Vedas and shasiers. The aboriginals who pretended to be- 
long to that class were illiterate in the extreme and highly de- 
based in^^orals. Neither tho Raja nor the people in general 
liad anj Aspect for them. The performance of religious cerejiao- 
nies and the observance of rites in *ijpwer Bengal had, to agreat 
exteiit, fallen into disuse, oviriug chiefly to the irtter want of piro- 

^fiqient Brahmans? To remedy this state of things, the orthodox 
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Eaja on the ocoasion of tho colohration of an important rite, hit 
upon the expedient of inviting for settlement in his kingdom^ 
five learned and exemplary Brahmans, from the nppe* provinces 
of India. The king of Canonj was requested to make tho selection 
of th^loolin stailionsy if we may ho allowed to use such an ex- 
pression. The choice T^as heartily ai)proved of by Adisoor when 
lio • found his five guests to bo ministers of sterling worth, of un- 
iiupeachablo character and withal so polished in manners as to 
indin^o him to bestow on them favors and attentions they richly 
dostjrvod. 

So much, hy way of prefiice. We come now to enquire how 
in tho course of, say, thirty generations, embracing at a rough cal- 
culation a period of nearly oiglitoen centuries, things have assumed 
an almost diametrically opposite turn, into the causes that have 
contrihuted to Ijring about this unhappy change, and the many 
iutolcr«'ihlo evils that liave gradually sj)rung from the evolution 
of the koollii system, tho inauguration of which was, hailed by 
our ancestors with unmixed pleasure and commendation. 

That the present class of koolins are quite unlike their re- 
vered progenitors, that in tho majority of cases tliey are utterly 
»445,gtitute of those remarkable distinctions which had distinguished 
tho koolifiHy are facts too familiar to our countrymou to 

require an elaborate explanation. It will be difficult,- however^ 
at tliis distance of time, to trace -with tolerable accuracy tho pro- 
gress of the lamentahlo change which had its beginning in all 
probability at the latter end of the thii’teenth century of the 
Christian era. Tho records available for the purpose contain a 
very vague recital of the events of the past, and the incidents of 
koolinism have in some cases been so overclouded with tropes and 
figures as to puzdo and confound the keenest and most stubl)orn 
iisoarcher. The JiLsray the best reliable authority on tho subject, 
|hold in groat repute by the Ghuttaoks of Bengal as a work of 
antiquity, is no better than a sort of carte blanche. Numerous 
I annotations and intOTpolationl have ^been introduced into the 
I wort at random *by various commentators, cmd what strikes 
liis most is that the sequel has been got up with an inexcu- 
4 
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sable disregard to obronology. Irrespective of its shortcomings 
on other scores, its pretensions to precision os regards the tissue of 
facts touclfing koolinism, are not altogether unworthy of credit- 
Pundit Bom Koomar Nayapunchanun of Kallamerda, with whom 
I had much to do concerning the accumulation of authentic infor- 
mation on this subject, could not, though he.was well versed in tliese 
matters, determine the successive transition periods of'kooiin 
defilement. Another Pundit of high estimation in heraldry, the 
late Rajmohun Ghnttak of Bikrampore, to whom I am also in- 
debted for some interesting anecdotes regarding the koolin family, 
was candid enough to declare his inability to help me vith a 
clue for tracing of the gradual declension of the Bullali heroes 
of the Netherlands of Ind. But be the task as difficult as it 
may, I venture to say that the decline in all probability must 
have commenced shortly after the conquest of Bepgal by Buktyar 
Khiliji. 

It is not my intention to traco the history of the koolins from 
the period of their advent to Bengal down to the present day. My 
object in this paper is simply to notice, in the first place, the stages 
of retrogresssion as far as my own researches enable mo to 
do so. It must be remembered, however, that for more tIian /> 
century the koolins maintained their dignity untarnishedn^yl? is 
well known throughout tlie length and breadtli of thosc> I^wer Pro- 
winces, that the immortalized Bulled Sen was lavish in the bestowal 
of his favors bn the discendants of Sandylh^ Doskho^ Chhatuhir 
Ved Oarhho and Srechursa, It was Bullal Sen, who set his 
head and heart towards the organization of the koolins under a 
systematic and consistent form. It was he who devoted him- 
self to the aggrandizement of his proteges. He it was who 
first gave the impulse and motive power, so to say, to tliis sec- 
tion of the Bengal community — contributed by his favors and 
kind attention to heighten its credit and glory — and spared no 
pains to make it the pattern and model of imitation amoi]^? his 
degenerate subjeots '^he so^oalled* Brahmans of* East 

Bengal. • * 

I apprehend^ it may bo asked whether the ronowued Bullal 
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was right in inaugurating this system of Kooliuism and in thus 
patronising the scions of the now titled patrician family. To 
such a query I would emphatically answer in theTaffirmative. 
Any i^an with reason in him cannot for a moment hesitate to 
pour on his saprod memory expressions of strong commendation. 
The object of Bllllal in the institution of the kooliny system was 
no* other than to ward off the moral depravity and degradation of 
his Brahman subjects, to raise in his kingdom a blood aris- 
tocracy and by means of rewards to encourage intellectual and 
moral improvement. No one can deny for a moment the 
utility and paramount importance of such a measure, and conse- 
quently none can with justice refrain from honoring the memory 
of Rajah Bullal Sen for having attended to this important duty 
of a reigning sovereign. 

Wo learn from authentic records as well as from tradition that 
the sy.stem as organized by Bullal was productive of much real 
good to the country, and was well calculated to promote intellec- 
tual culture and amelioration of manners. The introduction 
of the koolin system in his time afforded a stimulus to energy 
and created a spirit of emulation which contributed to a great ex- 
' '"it to achieve at no distant time, a thorough improvement in the 
Boeiecy of Bengal. It would be preposterous to suppose that the 
Bullali system tended to foster or encourage polygamy. If we 
regard with attention the constitution of koolins as it then existed, 
we should find that there was nothing in it to make us believe 
that polygamy was imperative or unavoidable. I deem it necessary 
to add this remark to prevent misapprehension which might other- 
wise possibly arise on this score. 

But whatever might have been the beneficial influences of 
koqlinism in the day of our remote ancestors, and however radical 
were the changes introduced in the patrician organization of our 
country under the auspices of the renowned Bullal, it is certain 
tha| the great fabric was not proof against corruption and decay. 
^ sKght divergence from the'original, standard of distinction was 
observable for the* first time on the occasion of ^ notorious Sami- ^ 
korun, which was a bongregational meeting held Luksmun 
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Sen for the purpose of preparing an authentic statistical return of 
the whole family of koolins, and of widening the line of demarca- 
tion hetweeh the and the descendants of the famous fivo 

Canoojoahs. A further aboiTation more material than the preced- 
ing, manifested itself two conturios after, when the far-famed 
Devivara Ghuttack felt the necessity of re-rfjlassifying the koolins 
of his time, with a view to arrest the progress of corruptibu 
amongst that distinguished class of people in Bengal. This 
classification, which was virtually based on negative principloe, is 
ordinarily known by the term literally signifying unison. Tlie 
division thus made by Dehibur embraced witliin it thirty six dis- 
tinct sets of koolins, of wliich Phooleh and Khurdah arc univer- 
sally regarded as the best. 

Now, as regards the causes that have operated to bring about 
deplorable changes in tlie institution of BulhU, I have in the 
first place to remark, that the most important is the subversion of 
the native rule. The seizure of this province by the Mahomedans 
served to introduce a thorough revolution in politics and to affect to 
a very great extent the social organization of the realm. The koo- 
lius who had liitherto bein fostered and patronized by their Hin- 
doo sovereings witli unprecedented kindness, became sorely depr^S**^ 
ed, and being destitute of that spirit of emulation whick^had 
signalized- their forefatliers and strengthened their efforts in the 
path of glory, they soon abandoned themselves to sloth and its 
concomitant vices. 

Another circumstance to which the degradation of the later koo- 
lins may bo ascribed, is the malicious rivalry that prevailed among 
tiiom. Bereft of the many eminent qualifications of their dis- 
tinguished ancestors in the flourishing days of koolinism, those 
gentlemen endeavoured to urge their pretensions to superiority 
and exoollenco by slandering their rivals. The spirit of emulation 
soon gave way to envy which, in conjunction with numerous other 
iwsonal foibles, ijirved to engender the abominable practicj^sin 
matters of matrimimy of wjiich wol^ave much reason to oompiain 
at itresent. ^ 

A third cause that has helped to do much mischief in this 
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department, is the utter ignorance of the recent koolins to the tenets 
of the Dharmo Shmter& as i)roinulgate(i by Manu, Parasara, Krishna 
Bwipaynn and other sages of antiquity. It may ^sily be con- 
ceived how this ignorance served to lead these koolins astray from 
the riglit path — liow, though not directly, it lent a sanction to their 
crudities and (idditiog, and b;)w it served in the long run to 
cAliven prc^'udices and to encourage eccentricities of all kinds. 

Were the space allotted to me In the Magazine ampler, I could 
have possibly enumerated many other salient causes of compara- 
tively minor importance, which have more or loss been for some timo 
at work for cffeeling by slow degrees the much to ha regretted 
change for the worse, among the modem holders of the Bullali 
insignia. Suffice it to say, that kooliuism has swerved greatly and 
radically from its original palteni, that it has altogether clianged 
its ancient monid, and has worn of late years a fantastic and an 
outlandish garb calculated to prove obnoxious to society at large. 

But to proceed. 1 have akoady observed that the Bullali 
organization of Bengal koolins, viewed in its intogiitj^ was per- 
fi^olly pure and chaste. It was too cautiously and considerately 
made to leave room for criticism and impeachment. The absur- 
dities, such as polygamy of males, life-long celibacy of females 
and the like, wore innovations subsequently dovetailed into the 
system by designing professors of lieraldiy. Bullal was too wise 
to be an encourager of these vile and loathsome practices. We 
cannot with justice blame the Raja on these accounts any moro 
thau we can tax the ancient sovereigns of Ilustinaporo for en- 
couraging polyandry in their days. 

Of the many evils wliich the lapse of ages has ingrafted on 
koolinism, there is perhaps none so prominent as polygamy. Pun- 
dit Eshwar Chunder Vidyasagiu* has in his two excellent treatises 
on Bohu Bibdho portrayed with a masterly hand, the distress- 
ing features of this diabolical custom in such vivid colors as to 
lo^e to us no occasion or necessity for further comment on the 
^sul^ot. I cannot, however, refrain making one observation 
in connexion with this subject, to wit, that th§ immortal bird of^ 
Avon was right when ho remarked 
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“ What custom wills that should we do 
In all things, though mountainous error 
he too highly heaped for truth to overi)our.” 

It is this miscalled sacred custom that has proved a stum|>ling- 
Wook ‘to the present race of koolin Brahmans, and is daily 
evoking loud deprecations from all well ^neantng souls. The 
progress of civilization and the diffusion of English education 
have accomplished now a days a thorough revolution in the senti- 
ments of the upper class of natives to such a degree, that there is to 
be hardly met one educated koolin in Lower Bengal who would be 
disposed to advocate the cause of this obnoxious pol3’’gamy still in 
vogue throughout the length and breadth of demoniac kooliiidom. 

Degenerate as the generality of the Koolins are at i)resciit 
compared with their patriarchal standard, there is still among the 
untarnished Srotriya Brahmans a struggle for cMzrting the alli- 
ance of the BuUali knights. This emulation, which W'as based on 
rational principles during the Augustan age of koolin glory, has 
subsequently become perverted and is subsisting on mislakou 
notions, A blind adherence to time-worn custom is propelling 
our hoodwinked countrymen to koolin matches against their will, 
even at an immense sacrifice of their wherewithal. This lust 
blood distinctions has, to say the truth, turned the wi’ong side of 
koolinism emtw^ard. It has impoverished and ruined a good many 
fapailies of the S^rotriyas of our land — promoted 4o a great length 
tlie abominations of premature marriage and polygamy, and turn- 
ed lamentably many of the comely daughters of respectable fami- 
lies either into miserable widows or worse. 

Righteous honor, we cannot deny, is a great thing. It 
ought to be always alive in every polished society for intellectual, 
social and moral purposes. But it is a matter of pity, that such 
honor is not being aspired after by our benighted countrymen of 
high blood. The reputation they are seeking is one of high blood 
alliance. They are busy after a shadow and not the BubstaTjpe. 
The Koolins of the woo and aflPeot honori* whieh ii^ 

much talked of, l)iit inwardly little admired,” and in so doing 
they ‘^daiien <3^ virtue so as to be undervfitlued hi opinion.” 
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In the pursuit of a worthless bubble, of a sonorous sound, so to 
speak, of a mere “ guinea’s stamp^^ as the poet lias chosen to 
call it, our dignitaries are daily, nay, hourly wo *nmy say, stak- 
ing their last fai'thing and by contracting unhappy matches in- 
volving their families in endless embarassments and life-long 
misery. There-is not ^ single soul even among the koolin tribe 
60 dull and apathetic as to gainsay the truth of those obsei’vations. 
We all of us are perfectly sensible of these evils — we all with 
one voice admit the pernicious tendency of polygamy and early 
marriage — declaim the same to be downright sham and hoax subver- 
sive of all discipline moral, social and physical good, and yet 
wo are obliged to tolerate the practice. Why ? simply because 
we are shackled by tiuie-houored custom, the bankers of which 
we are scrupulous enough to venture to overleap. Wo are sau- 
guinely and devoutly wishing for the extinction of the objection- 
able custom, but alas ! we have not. We want the pluck to stem 
the tide. We are heartily anxious to eradicate the evil, but we 
are precisely in the predicament of the famous cat on the Adige — 
too timid to wet our feet. Wo are waiting with impatience for 
the watch-word, but are entertaining ax)prehensions and misgivings 
to take the initiative. 

I lack, I confess, adequate language and appropriate expres- 
sion to depict in a proper manner the enormity of the vices that 
ai’e prevailing in our society in consequence of the execrable 
usages noticed above. One who is not familiar with our domestic 
annals, will feel shocked to hear of these frightful incidents. The 
continuance of these vices reflect the greatest dishonor on hu- 
manity. They are looked upon with abhorrence even by the 
CKohars, Bheels, Dhangurs. One who is not bred in the Lycoeum 
of koolinism, would start up sword-at-arms to strike the blow 
at the very fountain of these absurdities. What native is there 
in Bengal who is not disgusted with the wanton behaviour of 
the polygamists } Who is not aware that suoh persons regard 
‘ maisriage as a mere farce> trick to beguile their fancy or at 
le&st a strategem to screw out their personal comforts and 
luiuri^ P As a- rule, these polygamists never think of main- * 
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taining tlieir wives and clilldren. They are, gonorally speeking, 
apatiietio, reckless and devoid of the ‘‘ milk of human kiudnoss.’^ 
This class 6f people, as is well known to us, are in the habit of 
visiting on cimdt the abodes of their fathers-iu*law, not witjh the 
view of enjoying the comforts of conjugal life, but for the purpose 
of levying a sort of mit fax from their disQonsoldrte and distress-^ 
ful consorts. There are numerous interesting and autlieniio 
anecdotes beainng upon this point, but for one or another reason 
I would omit to mention them here. 

The pitiful beggarliness of most of the Srotriya and Koulin 
fo-milies of Brahmans in this province is mainly asoribablo to 
their oroehetty predilections in favor of koolln ruatelies. The 
expense of such alliance, the payment of annuities to Grlnil t acks, 
and the perpetual maintenance of daughters, serve to drain their 
resources to exhaustion, so much so, that instances are not wanting 
even of the total extinction of many a Srotriya family of Bengal 
ewung to their absolute inability, as regards means, to afford to 
dispose of their sons in marriage, not to speak of the intolerable 
misery in which many of then^ have to pass their whole lives in 
consequence of the cnciimberanco entailed on them by the oddities 
of koollnism. / 

The mistaken emulation which propels the upper classes of 
• Brahmans in this part of India to seek for Ivoolin honor’s by con- 
tracting man-iago alLianees for their children ])efore their attain- 
ment of the age of puberty, is another fruitful source of the 
calamities which affliet our Hindu Zimami, Premature marringes 
are condemned by all the civilized nations of the world, and the 
distressing consequences of such a practice must have been very 
doei>ly felt by the piulosoi>hers of all ages and of all countries be- 
fore the same was disoontinued in the other parts of the globe. 
The ancient sages of Hindustan were imanimous in censuring the 
thing, and yet we see that, somehow or other, the j>ractio 0 had 
managed to creep into Bengal where it has become sanctifled4)y 
long uSage, to * asfe us durjng cur lives and to occasion all sert». 
of uhoasinesH withih our domestic circle. 

The remarks which apply to early marriage without distiac- 
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tion of color or creed, would be doubly applicable to fclie pecu- 
liar features of the malady in our province. Tlio dopLerable and 
wretched stale of Brahman widows would bring o?it tears even 
from jtubborn eyes. It would, tliorefore, be highly inhuman on 
our part to fe:)lerate tho continuance of tho practice of prenial urrj 
marri/iges wbictr servo* only to expedite and prolong the calamity. 

evils of lifelong maidenhood are too patont to require any 
detailed or elaborate treatment. It would not, I think, be out of 
pliTtM) to concludo this topic with one important suggest ion for 
arresting the ]>rogress of tlieso pernicious usages wliich are iini- 
VfU'sully in vogue in tho koolin fiimllies. The same spblt of 
philanthr')iy which anirn ite l Ii)rvl Wdliarn Bjritiuck when he 
unhesitatingly criislied down tlirougli legislative iiiterferenc.% 
the ahoiumablo custom of Huffi'e immolation and infanticides 
should, in my •opinion, invigorate the energies of our present 
governors. It would be idle to trust to time alone for the aboli- 
tion of the ullage. Immediate m’^asures sliould be .adopted by 
tho Legislature to put down tlieso ahomliiations. As matters 
stand at jjrosent, it would be {in easy task for the governmeut 
to eifeot the desired revolution. I can assure our Indian po!i- 
*ician.s iliat they need eut ortain no approliensiou on tlie soTre of 
enoouut.oringeven thfi feeblest opposition from thchaudhil of koo- 
lin Brahmins who are, as far as I am aware, fully pre[»aiv'tl for 
tho desirable oliauge. Besides, such a step w^oui^l be porfoctly 
consistoiit with the benignity of tho British rule and the policy 
hitherto adopted by our Governors. It .stands to roason that 
tho Goverameut which has done so much for our cmintty by tlie 
reoout fiiippressiou of the Moriah sacritioes in Orissa, and tlio 
extinction of tlie shocking and inhuman practice of female infan- 
ticide in Oudh, should intero.st itself in this matter. ThepropoaaL 
I am told, was brought by tho Rev, Dr. DuflE to the notice of Lord 
Dalhouse daring tho first year of his administration. Lord Can- 
niuj^ thought of taking action upon the minute recorded by his pre- 
decegsor, but unhappily for our country, the troublesome daj^s of 
the\^awnpore mutihy of 18 d 7 engrossed the atten^tiou of that noble 
Lord and left to him no opportunity to look after the coutemplated 
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Tdfonnatlon. It is our sincere and ardent hope that, after the busy 
days for the welcome reception of His Royal Highness, the illus- 
trious Prince of Wales, the son and heir apparent of our much 
honoured and beloved Queen and Empress, His Excellency the 
Viceroy will kindly take up the subject into his indulgent and 
gracious consideration. • * 

A Koolin Brahman. 


HOW THE HISTORY OF BRITISH INDLi HAS 
BEEN WRITTEN. 

The history of British India has yet to b% written. This 
may appear paradoxical when there are so many works of approv- 
ed merit already in the field. There are Malcolm and Onne, Duff 
and Wilkes, Kaye and Cunninghara, Marshman and Macfarlane^ 
not to mention Beveridge and Lethbridge and the nameless illus- 
trated histories. It will be seen that we have omitted the name of 
James Mill, though in the opinion of his son his work is, notwith-^ 
standing certain deficiencies as compared with a perfect standard* 

• still “ if not the most, one of the most instructive histories ever 
written, and one of the books from which most benefit may be 
derived by a mind in the course of making up its opinions.” Our 
reason for such a procedure is nothing more nor less than this, that 
Mill having, as behoved a conscientious historian, given expression 
to some of those disagreeable truths with which the history of 
British India is rife, his work has earned an unpopularity which 
the posterity of the conqueror of Plassey, and the destroyer of 
the Puna and Seringapatam rules “ will not willingly let die.” 
When we add to this, the foci that Mill writes in a heavy, formal 
and laboured sty^s, and not unfrequently runs over the d^m 
and trumpet” portion of hi^toxy — ^ all quality, pride, pomp«And 
circumstance of gjorious war,” to enter into tedious disquisitions 
about tbe justice oi deposing a native” prince, or of annexing a 
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new province, our readers will at once see that his fate is very 
justly sealed. And yet it was not after a gallant effort had been 
made for his resuscitation, that he was doomed to oWivion. The 
late Professor Wilson came to the rescue, and with much learning 
and more attempted to modify or reverse the most 

severe judgment* whi^h he had passed. But as this procedure left 
the text with all its “ malignant** criticism untouched, and as 
%tlie notes did not always — we might almost say even occasionally 
— triumphantly refute the asj)ersioiis Mill so lavishly scattered 
abroad, his work remained as dangerous as ever, especially if it 
were offered to an Indian mind in the course of forming its opi- 
nions. 

Having said so much of the historian, who, like the images 
in the Roman procession, was conspicuous by his absence, we may 
proceed to say ^ few wwls of the others. All but the last few 
write only of short periods, or of paiiioular transactions or parts 
of the country, and their works, though in many respects admir- 
able, cannot in any sense bo called liistories of British India. 
We will of course refer to tliom in this and the following papers, 
but we can now dismiss them with the remark, that so long as a 
plastic mind does not appear who can incorporate or assimilate 
their detached narratives, their works in no way contribute to the 
production of a history of the country. 

As Macftirlauo is, for less obvious but better grounded reasons > 
quite as little known as Mill, and as we do not think it worth- 
while to speak either of epitomes, abridgments summaries or wliat- 
ever else is the dignified name for a “ cub,*' or of pEuided popular 
histories, Marshman’s work is the only one left us to speak of. Nor 
is iV unbefitting that ho should have some of our attention. The 
public — whatever, in literary matters, may be the meaning of that 
nondescript expression, in India — has smiled upon him, the Indian 
Government has rewarded him with the companionship of an 
exal^d order, the Civil Service Commissioners and the Senates of 
the Indian Universities have edmbined^to favour him, and his name 
Ilk? those of worthy Messrs. Lennie and Clift has become a house- 
hold word. Wo do not, before producing our evidence, venture 
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to arraign so unanimous a verdict, but if our readi?rs will take 
the trouble to follow us step by step, they would soon find us haz- 
arding very iLuorthodox oi)iiiions on this subject. 

So much for individual historians ; a few words now for tho 
general form of all tliese liistories. It w'ould be straT^ge indeed if 
this were impartial, or what would to the mi^geiitled sciolists 
otherwise known as oducatod Indians, appear ns sueli. * Th^ 
writers were not unfrequently actors in tho traupaotions whioli they 
related, and even when they w'-ere not, they could only enter hito 
the feelings of their own- race ; those of tho others — comprising 
as these did varied races and nationalities — being a scaled book to 
them. They might indeed have learned in tiruo ; but as 
iiitorcourse went on, tlio unchecked career of concpiest wliich ao 
compauied it, changed the astonishment, we might almost say, 
awe with which the}-- had contemplated a typo qf civilization so 
very different from tlieii' own, into contempt ; a feeling wliioh 
surpasses all others in its capacity to blunt tho faculties of obser- 
vation. It impelled tlicni, without thinking twice of it, to accredit 
their opponent with tho vilest motives. What among European 
belligerents was a perfectly fair manouvre became diip]i(‘iiy and 
treachery, wdiat among them was a justifiable act of warfare be- 
came cold-blooded as.sassination or savage carnage. We do not 
• hazard tlmso statements without possessing what wo consider 
strong gi’ounds for them ; and we will as we proceed bo in a posi- 
tion to give numberless illustrations. 

For the preysent, we will content ourselves with one example. 
And we will lake an event in Indian history described by different 
historians, who vie with each other in using the most horrible 
W‘Ordsas‘‘a tragedy” ‘‘ever since infamous,” tho hoiTors of 
which were approached by “ nothiifg in history or fiction, not even 
the story which Ugolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after 
he had wiped his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer.” We 
have no doubt thr^even our Indian readers will be surprised 
tell them that we intend to palliAte. though not to defend, jyhat 
is known aa the tragedy of the Black .Hole, while our European 
tellow-subieots wiif in their mind’s eye see us crowned with the red 
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cap of the Coijamuue, and armed with the tomahawk of the savage. 
We would fain have taken these crowning examples of savagery 
from India, hnt the mild Hindu ” offers little material for the 
winding up of a period in this bristling style. We have said we 
will p^lhito^ but not defend, the tragedy to tbe Black Hole. Let 
us see in tlie ^rsj* place what the Black Hole was. Mill writing 
in*181lS and following Orme described it as “a small ill aired and 
^uiwliolesouio dungeon and Macaulay in 1840 added “ that 
it wjis too narrow and close even for a single European malefactor;’* 
though we find iu the next .sentence that the space wtis only twen- 
ty feet .square. j'ears later Wilson gave a rather different 

aTul more circumstantial account. “ The Black Hole,** ho says, 
“was no dungeon at all ; it was a chamber above groutid. Accord- 
ing to HolwelJ ( llol wells India Tracts) it was a room eighteen 
foot square, wijii a door on one side and two windows on tbe 
otlior.’* After saying rathor inconsequentially, that “ it bore by 
no means the ehai acler uf a j>rison ’* since it was pointed out to 
tlio Nawab’s offuicrs us such, the same writer goes on to say that 
“It was much inoj'o light, airy and spacious, than most of the 
rooms used fornna ly by the Loudon watch, or at present by ihe 
poli(jo for purj loses of teinporiiry durance,’* Marsbman follows 
Wilson and describes tlio room “ as not t'wenty feet square and 
however suited for the. continoiiieut of a few turbulept soldiers 
was death to tlie hundred and fort}^ six** thrust into it. Tliis 
was bad enough but sonicwliat w^anting in effect,* and Mr. Loth- 
bridge writing with all the evidence before him, reverts to Ma- 
caulay’s theory and talks witJi dogmatic certainty of a “ iui.serabIo 
dungeon,” which “ had been used as a place of punishment for 
single individuals.” 

Having said so much of the scene, let us now turn to the 
actor of tliis tragedy. Wo at once disclaim all sympathy with 
Sirajuddowla, hut that is no reason why justice should not be 
deal|^ out to him. Let us seo what the head and front of his 
offei^^oe was. Was he present ’at the massacre P Was he cogni- 
safit of it, till it had taken place P No one has yet answered these 
questions in the affirmative, though even that may looked for 
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ia time. Ai the worst, therefore, he was to use a legal expression 
only an accessory after the first ; and he certainly diowed great 
oaUousneas crrhen the news of the massacre reached him, if it did 
reach him ; for even that is open to douht. As to his army, it 
must he admitted that, great laxity of discipline existed for as soon 
as the results of the incarceration became pai^n£| information 
ought to have been carried if not to the Subadar, at least to kis 
responsible officers ; but better disciplined armies than it was ever 
Sirajuddowla’s fortune to possess, have in the moment of victory 
done as inconsiderate acts, though they have not incurred the same 
odium. It was an English army commanded by English gentle- 
men that became so indignant at repeated repulses before the walls 
of Baroach in 1772 though they had no business to be there, and 
had been sent by the Bombay Government in the teeth of an ex- 
press prohibition by the Directors, that they, as^the historian of 
the Mahrattas ingenuously relates, put the whole of the garrison % 
the sword. 

We have taken a long time in speaking of this event ; but 
it is a crucial one. It has not only earned for Sirajiiddowla the 
epithet of “ the greatest monster that ever disgraced humanity,’’ 
but it has also been extremely convenient to fling at the face of 
India and the East generally. So little,” says Marshman, “ did 
it appear to he out of the ordinary course of events in the east 
that it was scarcely marked by the native community, and was 
not considered of sufficient importance to demand even a passing 
notice from the Mahomedan historian of the time.” Another ex- 
planation of this reticence is given by the translator of this his- 
torian ( Khafi Khan ) ‘‘ The truth is,” he says, that the Hindus- 
tanees wanting only to secure the prisoners for the night, shut 
thei^ up ih what they heard was the prison of the fort, without 

having any idea of the capacity of the room This event which 

cuts so, capital a figure in Mr. Watts’ performance, is not known 
in Bengal.. • . .So |fireleBs and incurious are these people.” ^his 
good word for lAe vpioeless Hindu lihe unpatriotic writer wp are 
qiiothig fr^ follows up with Were we therefore to accuse the 
Indians of for such a thoughtless action^ we shouid of 
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course accuse the English, who intending to embark 400 Gentoo 
Sepoys destined for Madras, put them in boats without one single 
necessary, and at last left them to be overset by the •bore, when 
they alj perished after a three days fast/' Considering who were in 
fault, it is net^at all strange, as Wilson pertinently remarked, that 
the story is uncorroborated, but we have little doubt that, had the 
paAies changed places, it would have been worth its weight in 
g(ild ; and capitalised to its full value. 

•Tliis and the awkward story about the seige of Baroach may be 
ascribed to the deleterious effects of the eastern atmosphere, and 
indeed historians have been fain to distinguish between an Anglo- 
Indian and English morality. We will therefore transport our- 
selves to Europe for a moment, try if we can lay our hands on 
malefactors of Sirajuddowla’s type, and see whether their memo- 
ries have been sanctified or execrated. Wo will take events that 
occurred in Protestant England, and will not go back to Bartho- 
lomew massacres and the like, as we do not mean to be summarily 
put down by an “ Oh ! that was religious bigotry/’ We will 
take the massacre of Gloncol. The writer who can find nothing 
in history or fiction to compai*e with the horors of the Black Hole^ 
and who is driven in sheer desperation to talk of XJgolino ex- 
tremely unintelligible feat, can speak of this crime, which has 
never been rivalled for the treachery, cowardice and truculence of 
its perpetrators and designers, with the most perfect composure. 
“ It is said,” says Lord Macaulay, and may but too easily he 
believed, that the sufferings of the fugitives were terrible.” Strange 
as it may appear also, in such a virtuous country as England, 
that many years elapsed before the public indignation was 
thoroughly awakened ” and when it did the tardy justice which 
follqwed was distributed in a most exemplary manner. The eagle- 
eyed business-like king who had signed a warrant fca* the ''extir- 
pation ” of a clan at the top as well as the bottom to betoken 
the greatest deliberation, was declared to have been ignorant of 
it^ contents; GhfOnting even an improjiable hypothesis like this, 
William, III can only stand on the same Sirajud- 

dowlA'; ttod Ms treateeiit ot tbe: 
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furnish any distinction. But what was this treatment ? After 
stifling an enquiry to the last moment, he allowed a ooinmission 
to sit who ifiade a report to the estates of the kiugflom, and this 
latter body declared the master of Stair “ whose design jvas to 
butcher the whole race of thioveSj the whole da^pmablo race 
and who carried it out but too literally, toebe gtlilty of excessive 
zeal for — ^interpolates the historian — the interest of tlio state, ‘tie 
therefore escaped witli the loss of his office, though tho officers Ir^ 
employed were declan^d to be murderers. Such wfis tlio final deci- 
sion of William, and he does not, wo must say, contrast very 
strongly with Sirajuddowla. Yet he stands forth in the pages of 
Macaulay, and every succeeding historian, as a benefactor to 
England and tho world. Of the England which acquiesced in hi** 
decision, it does not behove us to speak. 

This took plac« nearly a century before tho«Blaok Hole, and 
as we intend to make our case as strong as possible, we will take 
an instanoG of our own times. We ourselves x'omomber the gloom 
wliioh seemed to brood over London, wlien the death of tho late 
Emperor of the Frf'ncli took place. Wo do not gnidge to his 
bereaved consort tho solemu sorrow in which she indulged, nor to 
•tlie royalist Frenchmen tlie pilgrimages they made to his mauso- 
leum. We concern ourselves with the feeling which the English 
people entertained towards him ; and this was manifested at tho 
time of his death and more markedly still, when at tho close 
of the Crimean war he paid a visit to Queen Victoria in London. 
On this latter occasion prince and people received him with equal 
favour. He was invested with the garter, and the huzzas of the 
free-born Englishmen rent tlio air whenever he made his appear- 
ance in public. And yet his hand was red with the blood of 
the men, women and children he had ruthlessly ordered to be shot 
down in the streets of Pairs ! 

So much for the public morality of the nations of Europe. We 
do not take up jjlie unpleasant instances with any offensive^ur^ 
pose. Our sole object is self-defence. And here, at the conolusien of 
our introduiAory japer, we will give a brief * sketch of the way 
in which the following papers wili be made to conduce to that 
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object. If we have succeeded in proving any thing, we have shewn 
that the history bf British India is written in a most one-sided way. 
This is not strange ; but the result is most deplorable. It has 
been#said that nations may be divided into three categories with 
regard to tlij^ir histories. There are those who have had a glorious 
past and who '•can recall “ the stirring memory of a thousand 
years. ” Their lot is happy, and no less happy perhaps is the lot 
V those whose ‘‘ history is yet to be written.’^ A third category, 
artd in this India is unfoi't.unatoly to be placed, is that in which 
the history, if not a record of shame, a? our opponents would fain 
make out, is at least one of defeat. The history of India is a his- 
tory of the triumphs of foreigners, and of the utter prostration of 
the sons of the soil. Such a history, even if it were told in a plain 
iinvarnislied wny, witli nothing extenuated nor aught set down in 
malice, is enough i.o break down a stouter spirit than that which 
an enervating climate and a subjection of centui’ies has left to the 
Indian. We do not urge that the Interests of truth are to be 
sacrificed to lighten the load which ho is condemned to bear, but 
we maintain that the interests of truth and humanity will bo alike 
served by Ids being made to fear no iota more than his first share. 
If there is any truth in what wo have said, this is very far indeed 
from being the case. 

We therefore purpose to ourselves the task of thorcfughly scru- 
tinising each succeeding event of British Indian history. Hhe 
space at our command will prevent us from entering into details 
about the transactions which make up one event. We will not, 
for instance, narrate the different battles, sieges and expeditions 
of a campaign, but will satisfy ourselves with the beginning and 
the end. We will try our best to make our way through the tangl- 
ed^ meshes of “English diplomacy” and “Eastern treachery,” 
and see which of these was most instrumental in bringing about 
the frequent wars which devastated the country. We will, by this 
xneayiis, wg believe, be able to prove; that it vras the aggressive and 
OVe;i;^ar^g sprit Anglo^Xndiah^ and 

that W up the Britbh ^ ^ 
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ing recipients hj a chain of oiroumstanoes woven bj the duplicity, 
otuming and cowardice of Indian rulers. 

It is wo5bh while to say here that, in writing such a series of 
papers we have nothing to say against the existing Gtovenwnent 
of India. We deal with the events of the past. These ;svS will speak 
of with rigorous exactitude whatever ill-feeling cJt odium we may 
excite. The benefit to be derived from such a course, which we 
have alluded to before, outweighs its evil consequences. It i^ 
different with the existing government. With many shortcohi- 
ings, the present administrators of India, we believe, are trying 
their best to ameliorate the condition of the country ; and so long 
as this is the case, we, for our part, will not advocate any radically 
revolutionary measures, though we will strongly and earnestly 
plead for the gradual introduction of the princijde of representa- 
tion. • 

Bhabati Defensob. 

(To be continued.) 
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Eigoed^ SaMta, the First and Second Adbayas of the First Ashtaka. 
With Notes and Explanations, and an Introductory essay on the study of the 
Vedas. By the Rev. K. M. Bauerjea, Member of the Board of Examiners 
(Late College of Fort William^ Honorary Examining Chaplain of the Lord 
Bishop of Ci^cutta, Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Calcutta : Thacker Spink & Co, 1875 . 

Mr. B^e^gea has rendered most essential service to the youth 
of Indte by placing within their reach the first and second chap* 
ierf of tW |Lshtaka of the Eig Veda, whitdi is probably the 
naost of human composition in the world. To 

Hindu the Vedas are connected with the holiest aiMo^ 

any portion o^ ihmn udth lately 
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genoe is justly regarded as a most auspicious circumstance. 
Hitherto the Vedas were a sealed book, and Max Muller who has 
edited the original text of the Rig Veda, together #ith the com- 
ment jry of Sajana, must be regarded, as the second Pounder or 
Deliverer of the Vedas, — ^the first Deliverer being that fishy incarna- 
tion of Vishnu who picked up the sacred volume from the bottom 
of th& ocean. But the volumes of the German MaUya Avatar 
^re accessible only to a few rich people on account of their prohi- 
oltory price. Mr. Banerjea, therefore, deserves the thanks of the 
public for making the opening pages of the Rig Veda accessible to 
all. This little book is especially valuable to those graduates of 
the Calcutta University wlio intend going up for honors in San- 
skrit, as that learned body have judiciously ruled that for such 
persons some knowledge of the Rig Veda is necessary. The notes 
are all that can Jbe desired. We wish, however, Mr. Banoijea had 
prefixed a short Vedic Grammar and appended a Glossary, similar 
to those attached to the editions of Piers Ploughman, Chaucer and 
Spenser, which are being now issued from the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, Perhaps the learned Editor will do this when a second 
edition is issued. The introductory essay “ On the Study of the 
Vedas ’’ is of the deepest interest, some of the topics of which 
we understand have been discussed elaborately in the learned 
author’s forth-coming work — “The Arian Witness.” * 


Kalpataru. By Indra Nath Bandyopadhyaya, Calcutta : G. P. Boy 
& Co.’s Press. P. E. 1281. 

’ This book relates the adventures of Norendra Nath, a mem- 
ber of the party usually called Young Bengal. Expressions and 
images, here and there, are rather broad and coarse; but on 
the whole the book is very cleverly written. The author has a 
keei^seni^of the ludkrous, and hU powers of sanms^ are oonsi?; 

hope he will soon favony us wi^ asjsliA^ book- ^ 
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KiihttiiuX’r^Sa^ahali — Charita, By Ksrtikeya Chandra Bay a. Calcutta : 
New Sanskrit Press, Samvat 1932. 

We liav^ in this excellent book a series of the memoirs of 
of Rajas of Nadiya from Bhatta Narayana, the founder of the 
family, to Raja Kshitisa Chandra, the present repyesenlative 
of that family, after whom the book is named. Some of the 
memoirs are of the liveliest interest, especially those of Bhaba- 
nanda Majumdar and Raja Krishna Chandra, the latter of whom^ 
helped the British not a little in getting possession of Bengaif 
Most of the Rajas, it is interesting to remark, were celebrated for 
their benevolence and charity ; and almost all of them were pro- 
moters of learning and patrons of learned men. The book con- 
tains a vast deal of information, and is admirably written, the 
style being at once simple, elegant and perspicuous. 


Palasir Yucldka. An Kpic poem. By Nabiii Chandra Sena. Calcutta : 
New Bharat Press, B. E. 1281. 

Baboo Nabin CLandra Sena has been long known as one of 
the best Bengali poets of the day. His versification is always 
smooth and melodious ; and he has not a few of the qualities of a 
time poet. Tlie periormanco before us is an ejiic poem on tho 
Battle of Plassey which put an end to the sway of the follow- 
erig of Muliamn^ad and placed Bengal at the feet of the British. 
We are of opinion that the subject is unhappily chosen, as tho 
celebrated battle which the poem desoribes reflects no lustre on the 
Bengali nation, and there can be no true epic except on a theme 
of national glory. But though the subject is ill-chosen, the poem 
has merits of a high order. The descriptions are alwa3's graphic 
ahd picturesque, and the similes apt and striking ; nor are the 
reflections with which the narrative is interspersed stale and jejuile. 
We trust the writer will do justice to his powers, which are con. 
siderable, by iijfng his hand at another epic on a gi*aade:(and 
more poptdiur su . * 
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Kamala-Kalika. An Epic. By Dina Nath Gangopadhyaya. Calcutta : 
New Sanskrit Press, 1875. 

Here is another epic poem, though of a far humhlej type than 
the one just noticed. The author is not altogether unknown to 
fame, as he \vrote some years since a poem entitled Vivida Darsana^ 
which we remember to have read. The present poem, whiph treat 
of tiie day, of the evening, and of the night, is a decided improve- 
jment on the first. There is considerable melody in versification 
aiS^)ower in description. We trust the writer will persevere and 
gi ve us something really good. 


Manasa-IictnjinL Parti. Calcutta: Madhyastha Press, B. E. 1282. 

Here comes a third aspirant to the poetic laurel. Our poet 
ifeems to be a yotarig man and has the rare modesty — ^rare in a 
young person — to conceal his name from the public. But though 
young, he appears to have uo meanj)ow"ers of versification ; and wo 
feel it to be our duty to encourage him to go on. He may in 
future produce something worthy of being read. 


Sdtrusmha Natak, By Kunja Behari Basu. Calcutta : New Sanskrit 
Press. B. E. 1282. 

Tliis is another young author, whose first production, tbfi 
Varat Adhin^ was favourably noticed by ^he press when it ap- 
peared. This has induced him to come before the public again in 
the capacity of a dramatist. As we have not seen his first work 
we pannot give our opinion of it. But the drama before us has 
hardly any merit. And no wonder, for dramatic composition is 
of difficult achievement. We advise the writer to leave off the 
stage, and take to something else. 

Khanda^hadya. Ports I. and II. Calcutta ; Hitaaiii^PrMy- 

’Leaving tlie dramatist' we oooie to the odtie, and o^ainlj 
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the piece of oriticisiu before us is of the most tFencbant. There 
is here a vigorous onslaught on the vernacular monthly periodical 
Banga Darina and its E ditor Baboo Bankim Chandra Chatterjea. 
The critic is exceedingly clever, smart to a degree, and wonder- 
fully vivacious. His (Criticism is often just, but the tone is hardly 
commendable. It remiu<ls us of a Malayan riuiniug a-muok and 
stabbing every one he meets with. We doubt whether thi8"sort of 
slashing criticism does any mortal any good. The author's powerit 
of composition are unquestionably great ; we advise him to 
them to good account by writing some useful book. 


Ki Hole /// By Chandra Sekhar Sena. Calcutta: People’s Friend Press. 
B. E, :i^82. 

This is a satire, or rather a series of satires, in wliich the 
writer lashes what he conceives to be the vices of the times. There 
is no real power in these satires ; they are too hollow and too sen- 
sational to do any good. Why does not our author take to serious 
composition ? 


PaninL By Hajani Kanto Gupta. Calcutta : G. P. Roy & Co.’s Press, 

Sam vat 1933. 

* 

When in July, 1874, we noticed in these pages Baboo Eajani 
Eanta Gupta’rf first work, Jayadem-^Charita^ wo wished him “ a 
jong and useful literaiy career,^' We are glad to perceive in the 
performance before us a partial realization of that Irish ; and we 
have no doubt that this work will be followed by similar other 
works of a more elaborate character. The book before usis^one 
of great merit. It shows in the author extensive research, con- 
siderable critical power, and sound judgment. Our author makes 
no pretensions to originality ; his materials are drawn at second 
hand— the great mn© being Ooldstiiokeris Bmini : Sh Pl^ee in 
Sanskrit Literat^A ; but he has shown no mean power in not only 
arranging those materials in proper owler, but a^so in critically dfc. 
cttiising the epinicAis of learned orientalists on the age of the great- 
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est grammarian in the world. Whether Mr. Ghipta’s conelusion re, 
garding the age of Panini he correct or npt — and we are not about to 
discuss the subject here — we cannot but rejoice in the* rise of the 
critical i;pirit amongst the vernacular authors of Bengal. Amongst 
English scholars in Bengal we have long had this critical spirit, 
cspcciany in the English compositions of two of our best oriental 
scholars, the Rev. K. M. Banerjea and Baboo Eajendra Lai 
iiSitra ; but to Baboo Rajani Kanta Ghipta belongs the high honor 
of li^ansfusing that spirit into the Bengali language. 

Baboo Rajani Kanta will pardon us for giving him a bit of 
r,dvice. It is evident from the manner in which ho transliterates 
German names in Bengali that lie is unacquainted with the German 
language ; and if we are not mistaken, he is also ignorant of Latin 
and French. And yet wo find in the foot-notes references to Las- 
sen’s Indischc Altifrthunifikundef Pliny’s Hisforiu NaturaJi^ Schle- 
gel’s De L* Or igim des llindons ; &o., books which Mr. Gupta 

could not have read in the original. It is an established rule 
amongst scholars never to refer to an author who'ih one has not 
road, though tliere arc many pretenders to scholarship who make 
a parade of authorities with whom they are utterly tmacquainted 
except at second hand. But such pretenders are guilty of literary 
dishonesty ; for they make tho public believe that their soholar- 
sliip is deep whereas it is ridiculously shallow. As wo* wish Mr. 
Gupta to he a sound and honest scholar, wo advise him in hi^ 
future works never to refer to authorities with whom he is unac- 
quainted in the original. This might make his works look less 
learned ; but they would be more true, more modest, more honest* 
W© hope and trust Mr. Gupta will persevere in his learned labours, 
and write a work which posterity will not willingly let die. 


We have to thank Dr. Forbes Watson, Reporter on the Pro- 
ducts of India and Director of the India Museum, for sending us 
a copy of his able pamphlet advocating the establishment of an 
Iztdiin Institute in ^nneotidja with the Jbdia Museum in Londen. 

The objeot has our oomplet«^yinp«ay. ^ • 
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niAVmi XXL iJllAUAT CHANDRA RAI. 

CoTifoinporan^'ously with Him Prasad Sen and oqually 
favonrc'il by lirija Krishna Chandra Rai lived a greater poet, the 
talented IVaarat < Jliandra Rai, — a ‘‘ mine of talent” (Griinakar) as 
1 ho Raja called him. Ferturiatoly the particulars regarding his 
life and actions have been prosorved to us, and that chiotljr 
tliroiigli the labours and research of the late Babu Prasanna 
Chandra Chose, a quiet worker who, unlike the workers of the 
present day, could do liis duty without blowing his own trumpet, 
and wlio has left us a creditable account of the poet's life and a 
correct and tolerably complete edition of his works without so 
much as giving us his own name as the Editor of the weyk, 

Bharat Chandra Rai was the fourth son of Raja Narendra 
Narain Rai a wealthy Zemindar of Burdwan. The seat of his 
Zomindari was at Pandua in the Purgana of Bhursoot, and 
his kingly residence was surrounded on all sides by a moat, 
traces of which are visible to the present day. We have else- 
wliore seen that in those days Zeraindai's were all but feudatory 
princes, armed with complete civil and criminal powers over their 
subjects, and bound only to send their quota of revenue to the 
Subadar’s treasury. So long as they paid their revenue regularly, 
and could maintain suffieiout influence in the Subadai’^s oouii by 
means of representatives or vakeels and occasional rich presents, 
they#^ere seldom in^prfered with by tlio Subadar, and were ev«fu 
allowed to cairy on petty v 'ai‘fare among themselves. As all 
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rival Zemindars strove for power, influence and prestige, such 
warfare was hy no means infrequent. Narendra Naraiii liad such 
disputes with Kirli Chandra !lai Bahadur the lord of Biirdwan, 
and made insulting allusions with roterenoe to Ivirti Cliandra’s 
mother. The queen mother was incsensod and instantly sent 
an army which attacked and took the fents of BliaMnijmr and 
Pandua, and desolated the states of Narendra Narain. Narendra 
Narain was all at oiieo reduced to penury, and his young 
Bharat Chandra fled for shelter to the liouso of his 
uncle at Nawapara near (iraxipur in iho Puigana of ]Mtindalghiit. 
There he studied Grammar and Dieiionarv, and at tlie age oi' 11 
returned to his native village, and imirried a girl of t]».> village of 
Sarada. We do not know if it was a love-niarrjage ; hut 

certain it is ihat the match was considered dislnniorahle, and 
Bharat Cliandra’s elder brothers reproved liim for it, on which 
the future poet left his homo in disgust, and took slielior with 
one Bam Chandra Munslii a JCayest inhabitant of T)cbaim]icl[>ur, 
\ near Bansbaria in the district of Ilugli, and there comiuciiced tlio 
study of Persian.* 

The first poems tliat Bharat Cliaudra published to tlio world 
were composed under curious circumstances. Bharat Chandra 
was asked to read hymns to Satya Narain on a certain occasion 
by the people wdth whom he lived. Tho festive day came, and 
how great was the surprise of the people when, instead of reading 
the versos usually read on such occasions, ho read out irlpadi 
verses specially composed by him for the occasion ! How much 
greater was their astonislim«*nt when on being asked to chant 
verses again a few days after on a similar occasion, he read out 

♦ Wc should here mention that Fund it Rnmgati Nyayaratnn gives a different 
story. He says Bharat Chandra quarrelled with his brothers because he was 
resolve<l on learning Sanskrit, whereas his brothers considered the study of Per- 
sian, (then the court language,) more profitable for him. It is In’glily improbable 
that there should be any quan’ol on such slight groTinds. Besides if Bharat 
Chatidra was jp very averse to learn the Persian, wdiy should he commence it as 
soon as heV^ft home ? We bdievc thcrefcire the biographer of Bharat Ohnndra 
ifl^ght* At any rate Pandit Ny ay aratna does not tell us on what authority he 
di^eni from the poet's biographei ; and till he does that wc must rcje6'l his 
. Tertioa altogether. 
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a new set of Cfiaupadi verses wliich he had composed afresh on 
tho same subject. The poet was then only fifteen. 

At the ago of twenty Bharat returned homo, anR as he was 

vt^rsed iu the Persian langiiage, he went over to the court 
of the Baja' of Burdwuii as a Muktear or agent for his brothers 
for their joint estiito. 

" ITliarat's brothers however failed to remit rent in due time^ 
and the Baja, actuated probahly by his old grudge for the 
fari\i]y, confiscated tho estate, and took it over as his K/ias lands, 
Ifiiarat was imprudent (uioiigh to object, on W'liich he was impri- 
B >ned. Poor Bharat Chandra was now in utter misery ; — but he 
did not lose lieart. Ho bribed tlie jailor and escaped and at once 
w'ont over to Cuttack wliero In? liv'od under the permission and pat- 
ronage of 8iba Bhatta tho ^laliratta Subadar of the place. Cuttack, 
as o\ir readers knpw, has alNVii)'.s boon n groat seat of tho Vaish- 
navas ; and in tlieir company Bluirat turned a Vaishnava and as- 
sumed the dress and Joim'auour of tho sect. Shortly after, while 
on liis jo\iiaiey to Briudabaii, — a place which all devout Vaish- 
navas usu illy visit, — -li;’ wns sur[irised by some of his distant 
relatives at Kbanakul Krislinogar. As rigid Hindus they were 
shockeil at tho couvevsioii of tin; pool, they prevented him from' 
going to Briudaban, th^y remonstrated with him, and after much 
porsuatlon made him forsake his Vaishnava dress, and Bharat 
was an ortliodox lliiulu once more. The readers of Annada 
Mangal know hoAv in describing tlic double conversion of Vijatfl., 
who first became a Vaishnava and then a Sakta or Saiva, the poet 
has partly explained and partly apologized for his own conduct. 

After a short residonoe at his fathor-iu-law^s house at Sarada, 
Bhajrat Chandra w^eiit over to Chandernagore, where Indra Narain 
Pal Cliaudhuri, Dewan of the French Government, received him 
with honor. Tliis Pal Cliaudhuri was a friend of Raja Krishna 
Chuudra of Nuddea, and used to lend him money. On one occa- 
sion when Raja Kiishna Chandra came to Chandernagore, Indra- 
narain introduced the poet to him. The Raja was pleased with 
th^young poet, took him over to Krishnaghar, and appointed ilitn 
as a Pandit of his court on a pay of 40 Rs. per He 
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was pleased with the slioH pieces which the poet now and tlu'ii 
composed, and asked him to compose a long pooin, Annada Mmujttf, 
after the styfe of Makunda Ham’s ChandL Bliarat composed tlio 
poem, and a Brahman of tlie name of NiJmani Samadar so/ it to 
music, and sang it before the Ilaja, in parts as it was* composed. 
At the request of the Itaja the tale of Vidya Sundar was sub 
seqiieiitly put into ilio body of the book. Krishna Chandra Was 
so much pleased with the poet that he made him a grant of 100-^ 
Hs. to enable him to build a bouse in Mulajor (on the ilugti), 
which village ho lea^c.d to the poet on a rent of GOO Its. j_)cjr 
annum. 

Shortly afterwards an incursion of tlio Mahrattas compolb.Ml 
Baja Tilak Chaiidiu Hai of 13 urdivaii to fli>e with liis moUier to 
Kangachi near ^lulajor ; and they took Patiii lease >f the villago 
from tlie Baja of Krishnaghar in the name of a st*rvant iinni l)e\> 
Nag. This Nag i")roved to bean oppressive I’atiiidat\ and JUiarat 
Chandra in a set of ♦Saiif^krit verses entitled tlie Nagashtaka'’ 
or tho eight couplets on Nag, descrilx.d the oppj’ossion ]i<‘ and his 
co-villagers W’ore subjected to. The Baja was so ]>leased ’\\ iili Ihi 
performance that ho made over to Bharat Chandra IG Blglias 
at Mulajor ami 150 Biglias at Ghusti rct)i frrv ; intending tiias 
Bharat should remove to the latter place if he cliose. Bharat 
too iiitended to remove, but his co- villagers would not allowt 
any such thing, and Bharat continued to live at Mulnjer. It is 
stated tliat on* receipt of the vei*ses on Nag the Baja of Krishna- 
ghar gave a severe wigging” to Bam IJeb Nag for his oj>pres- 
sivo conduct, and so put an end to his tyranny. 

Bharat died at the age of 48 in the year 1760 A. 1). 

Critics have formed very different estimates of Bharat Clian- 
dra’s poetical powers. A considerable portion of our countrymen 
would place him in the higliest rent of poets, and maintain that ho 
has no rival among tho poets of Bengal. We must emphatically 
differ fnr this opinion. Not to speak of tho superior powers of the 
poets of the present century-, — of Madhusudon Dutt for instadee ; — 
to entertain such an opinion of Bharat Chandra Bai’s poetcy is 
Boorcoly doing justice to the works of the great master from which 
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most of what Bliarat (.'hamhu lias written arc imitalions, — we 
moan of eonrso Maknnda llani Cliakravarti. We (3onfess,— lliongli 
few ])orlia|)S will agree with us in this 0 ]uiiioii, tluit ftliarat Clian. 
dra’s f^tlllolal and polished strains strike us as vapid when compar- 
ed will I tl»o*iruo pathos and sini])le and true pictures from nature 
v/illi wliich !Makrtnda . Kaui's works are replete. Makunda Uain 
dr;Tws*frv)m nature, llliarat (‘liandra tinges liis jjiotures with his 
(ovn gorgeous (^o](iiring. Tlio former allows things to aj^poar as 
th(W are and to s])oak for tijemselvos ; the more polished Bluirat 
Chandra can never rocouca'le hiinr.elf to smh inartistic proceed- 
ing, he wf>nld lain invest ilimi wiili a heauty not their o»vn, and 
instead «.f alhoving tlurin to sj>f'ak for themselves, lie would fain 
h‘n«l tlicni tlie inusle <*f his own lyre. Blnirat (hhaiidra is tliere- 
foT'* tin* irmi''.,* polished and rkilhil ]»oet, Makunda liam the truer 
P'fdftt'.T, ainl, t]iri;^‘ is a great d'^.d in that. Op<u) any page of Ma- 
hnnda ihuu’s works ain.l inark the pieturos ho has drawn. Poor 
I'Villora, tlie hnnh. iks wile, hiking kaskets of meat to llio market 
to sell, e'ooking food for la.r hud, and and horscdf, cfmtent in i>overty 
and in lier iiushaml s love ; — what a simple artless true picture ! 
AV'liat sweet pat hos in the v<‘ry siiuplieity of the ]>i(‘turo ! Poor 
Kliullona opfu’essod hy an intriguing follow-wih; ; — her lord an 
elderly, <'ase-loving, sim]»le-niinded hu.shaml ; tlio astute Bharu 
Dutt ; — every ])ie{ are that you see is from life ; not a shade of 
coloring lias heeu adih^d from the ]»oet’s imagination to make 
tliem fascinating or romantic. Ivead Blnarat thiaiidra from cover 
to cover, and what is t here which you wdil compare to these simple 
truthful pictiu'cs The gorget ms coloring with which Vidya has 
heeii painted has Avell nigh liid»lou every foaturo of her couiite- 
naiicio as of her mind. Twmity dilferent monstrous metaphors 
ahoiit her hair, lior nose, Imr eyes, lier lips, leave you entirely in 
tlie dark as to the r(>al expression of her ftice ; you do not know 
if she lias a mild good-humoured countenance, or if she has a 
bright slender face with sparkling ej^es ; if she is a wasp-waisted 
beauty or if she has fine rounded limbs and a well developed 
figure. Similarly with regard to her mind. That she is suscofti- 
ble of love, — ^lovo, that is, of a very sensual character you know ; 
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but tliroiigh pages of rank and offensive descriptions you fail to 
discover lieir real oliaracter, /. e., if bIig is strong-minded and 
capable of fdi’ming high resolutions, or mild and submissive, — 
if she is revengeful or gonorous, kind hearted or cruel. I^ove is 
the one x^assion dosciibed in the much admired Vichja Siindar, and 
yet how lias that nohle feeling been x^^^Uitcd It is a sensual 
carnal passion of tlie most oifensivo description that the \vricer 
has painted. Ft.>r tliis the heroine forgets lier duty to her x^areiits 
and himily, forgets all regard for her own 

spite of her so-callud learning and acquirements yields lier.self 
u|) to an unknown adventurer who. for auglit she knew to tlie 
contrary, niigiit ]»e ilie greaio.st villain on eartli. Ho visit.s In r 
nightly, and wo are jovsinited with doscrij*! ions such as liavo per- 
ha[)S never disgriict^d tlie literature of any other ago or country. 
At last the young offuider is «letoetod by tlie gb’l's fatber, Ilaja 
I3ir Sinha Hoi, wlio ouh»r.s his cxeeniion, and »Sundar the hero is 
saved from this hut too w(?]l-nierite<l puTii.slniient hv divine inler- 
forence. The goddess ICali saves her votaiy. Sueli is the sum 
and suhstance of the story of Yidijn Smufay. Tliat this work should 
generally, — we might almost -^ay universally, he eonsidored to bo 
the best w'ork in tlie language, that the di>surii>l ions should ho 
universally admired by our couutrymeu and learnt by iy»te, that 
Bharat Ciiandra should still be oonsiderod as the greatest poet of 
Bengal, and sliould ]»e spoken of with rapture, — afford a curioiLS 
ind ‘X to th ) ed vice t ion and taste of our countrymen. It is be- 
cau.se such is the general ojiinion that wo have considered it our 
duty to remark somewhat .strongly on the drawbacks of Bharat 
Ch indra'a poetry. 

That Bharat Chandra has liis beauties, however, none will 
deny, and wo shall now turn to the task of x>ointing 

tbeTU ont. Ili.s three ]>rincipal works AnnarJa Ma^gal, Vitlya 
Bnndar and Manshiha form one continued story, and are in reality 
but om lit^ork. Lrike Makunda Bam, Bharat Chandra intends to 
glorify the name ami deeds of the goddess Um4, KaliorSakti, and 
inftead of celebrating the deeds of an imaginary hero h^has 
taken up the story of the life of Bhahanand Mozumdar, the re- 
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Downed ancestor of liis patron and benefactor, Raja Krishna 
Cliandra Rai of Nuddoa. The poet begins with an account of 
the birth of Uma, tlie great feast given by Daksha im wliich Siva 
was not invited, the sell iiiimolation of XTnui in consef|uenoe ; — 
lier second l^irth as daughter of tlio Himalayas, lior marriage witli 
Siva, and such lil^e mytliological stories with Avliieh every Hindu 
is tiimiliar. The poet's rave power of a flowing gracoful versi- 
fication enables him to tcfll these stories witli effect ; the reader 
goes on ]'age after i>age wdth tlio same sense of j)h-asure ; while 
at times he is struck witli ]>assiiges in wliieh tlio ])oot displays a 
keen souse of humour. Such for iiistaneo is ilio dosoriprioii of 
Siva’s marriago, and sucli again is tho account of his disputes 
with his young wife. 

We shall not dwell in detail on these traditions and stories, 
nor narrate at lengtli how lie? great projdiot, j^oot and saint Yyasa 
quarrelled with 8iva, and mad'* an abortive attempt to build up 
a new Ronaros in rivalry P.) the town of Btmares wliere Siva is 
worshipped by all. "Wo pass over all these, and at last find 
T7ma on lior way to tlio hous<; of Ijhabanand Mazumdar. She 
has to cross a stream, and the account she gives of herself to 
the ferryman is justly regarded as a ronuirkabLe specimen of 
artistic poetry. The whole passage my bo understood in two 
diflerent W'ays, — and while the ferryman understood her to 
be tho neglected wife of a Kuliii Brahman wlio had many 
other wives, — she really gave a true account oi** herself. Oiar 
readers will perceive that this passage is only an imitation of a 
similar ingenious passage in Makimdaranr s work, but avo conless 
tho imitation is superior to the original both in grace and in art ; 
— ^for Bharat is iiifiuitoly superior to Makundaram in art and grace. 
XJmi at last reaches the house of Bhnbanand Mazumd/ir, aud 
fronl that day tlio house rises in glory and importance. Prat&p 
Aditya llai, a refractory Zemindar of Jossore Issuripur (now an 
ohsoure village in tho confines of Suudarbunds) had defied the 
povrer of Auningzebe, and the renowned Man Sing was sent to 
quid the chief. That warrior found some difficulty in carrying 
his forces over the swamps and marshes of southern Bengal, and 
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Bhabanaiid rendered liim signal assistance. At last a balllo was 
fought of wliicli we have a spirited tliougli somowliat grolesfjuo 
description pand Pratap Aditya w^as killed. It was wlieii lilia- 
banaud ^vas aooompanying Man Sing in liis marches that ho 
narrated to tlie liajput cliiof the story of V'ldifa bandar ; so tliat 
that story, though the most important portion ^ ilio work, is not 
connected with tlio main story in any w^ay. . 

We liave already iiulicatc'd in brief the ])lot of Vidua SnadtiVy 
and have pointed out what wo consider its cliifd' blemislies. It 
must bo admitted liowevcT that the furm lias beauties peculiarly its 
own. Bharat Chandra’s style is always riih, graceful, flowing, — 
but novvliere in las works, — nowhere ])erhnps in tlie entire range 
of Bengali lii(u*ature (1(> we find the language (»t jMietry so rii*]i, 
so graceful, so over})oworiiig in its swe(*rii(*ss as in Yuhia Sf^tdar. 
The Btmgali langniige is soft, and Bengali ])*>etry is alwjiy.s me- 
lodious, but Bliarat Chandra liassliewnto wliol (•xtnniK's l.lie me- 
lody and harm'myof versilh'ation can be carried, lb.' isiiconi|iIete 
master of tlie art of versiiicalion, and his apiu'opriate ]>lirases and 
rich descriptions liavopjissed into a proverb. It would ]>C‘ diflicult 
to over-estimate the polish he has given to tlio l>engali language*. 

llis power of ('haracter-painting too is by no means coiilem- 
tiblo, though in liis anxiety to make his deserijitious rich and 
artificial lie has nearl}^ forgotten to give us any indications of this 
powder. Ills ]>riiicipal characters are, as we have remark(‘d be- 
faro, rendored iiorfocfc by over coloring ; and tlioro is not one 
single distinctive feature that we can discern in the character of 
the hero Sundar or the hendri Vidya, except that a carnal, scnsnal 
love, — ^love as an appetite and not as a feeling, — was llie all-de- 
vouring pas.sioii of their lives. But the minor characters are 
traced with a few touches, and it is in those that wo discover 
some power of cdiaracler-jiaiiitiug. The Malirii or flower-woman 
who brings about a meeting between Vhlya and Sundar is power- 
fully ; though even hero there is a little too much of Art, 

and too ixt tle of Nature. Tlie pride and haughtiness of tlie qhifKm, 
— ^Yidya’s brother, and the terror inspired by the Kotwal or lijiad 
Policeman ai’e well doscribod. 
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Tlio last tiling tliat wo sliall mention about Bliarat 0]ian(.l^l^=? 
])oohy is fho vividness of liis descriptions. As liis dGSorI|;tion3 aro 
not always of a lioalthy eliaractor, we regret tliat Iboy arose vivid, 
— bu<t still we must cemfess that tliey aro so. He has the power of 
raising in the reader’s mind the very feeling ho describes, — ^though 
the hieliiig is ofltju of a re]»rohonsiblo character. His poetry has 
tilt) efiaraotor of Satan, — ^Ijul it lias also tlio power of Satan. 

Such are t he chief merits of Bharat Chandra as a poet. Tii 
nil the liiglior (pialifuiatious of a poet, — in simplicity and Iriitli in 
descriptions, ill inniginalioii, in subliinit}” and grandeur of con- 
co|»tion and thought, — nay, oven in true tenderness and pnflios, 
sucli as -we moot with in almost every other Bengali poet. Bharat 
is sirignl.arly and sadly wanting. In spite therefore of tho fasci- 
nation of his descri])tions and the richness of his language, wo 
are tempted oru reading his books, — ^io explain witli Haiulet 
“ Words, words, words.” 

Wo have judged Bharat Chandra perhaps harelily because wo 
have judged him by tho standard of criticism of the niuetoonth 
century. Much that rvo obji^ct to as puerile or unliealtliy was per- 
haps the theme of iiovor-failiiig admiration in the Court of Niiddea. 
The invocation of Kali in tlic 50 letters of tlio Bengali alphahot, 
which wo look niion as so much labor talent and ingenuity lost 
in torturing words into alliteration, was probabily regarded as a 
jem of poetry by the Bandits of Ki'ishna Cliaudrajs court. The 
descriiitioiis of the loves of Vulya and Siiudar 'Nvhich wo have so 
often condemned as noxious and unhealthy, wore probably for 
tliat very reason learned by rote and admired beyond measiii’e 
by tho courtiers of a luxurious and immoral court. Poetry and 
literature retlect tho times, and tho poetry of the court oi a 
luxurious and etfeto Zemindar during tho last days of Mahoni- 
moJan oppression could not bo of a very healthy or a very sub- 
lime character. All this we can understand. What we do not 
and cannot understand is, that men in our days with English edu- 
cation and pretensions to powers of judgment should still repeat 
tliG^bbsoleto criticism of an age of ignorance, or should still speak 
in raptures of the poetical powers of Bharat Chandra Bai. 

2 



THE GOOD AND FAITHFUL SERVANT. ♦ 

By the Editor, 

Well DONE, thol good and faithful Servant: thou* hast 

BEEN faithful OVER A FEW THINGS, I WILL MAKE TIIEE RULER 

OVER MANY THINGS: ENTER THOU INTO THE JOY OF THY LoRD. 

* t 

Matthew XXV, 21. 

In the porahlc of wliieli these words form a part, our blessod 
Lord teaches His disciples this important lesson, tliat it is the 
duty of all believers —for of such only does our Lord speak hero, — • 
diligently to cultivate those powers, whether natural or acquired, 
whether of the body or of the mind and soul, with which God has 
endowed them, for the promotion of His glory and for the good 
of their fellow-men. We all of us have received gifts, or in the 
language of the parable, talents from the bountiful Author of all 
good ; and there is none of us who has not received some gift or 
other. We all of us have received from our Maker bodily facul- 
ties, namely, the physical strength to do and to suffer. We all of 
us have received intellectual gifts, the power to reason, to remem- 
ber, to contrive, to will, to judge. We all of us have received 
certain affections, desires and feelings both of a social and a moral 
• character. It is our boUnden duty to cultivate theso powers, cor- 
poreal, intellectual, social and moral, with a view to promote tho 
glory of God and the good of our species. 

It is evident, however, from the whole tenour.of Holy Writ 
that by the word talents,’’ in the parable before us, we are not 
merely to understand natural powers, whether bodily, intellectual, 
Booiar or moral. It includes all thoso things which wo can make 
good or bad use of. It includes health, wealth, position in society, 
time, influence, and all acquired abilities ; all whiob, agreeably to 
the teaching |pf the parable before us, we are to use, to tho utter- 
most of ouir power, for God’s glory and man’s welfare. 

• A Sermoa preached in the Free CSiurch, Wellesley Square, Calcutta, on 
Sunday, the 20th of December 1875, with reference to tho death of the fiavd. 
Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, 
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But tlie word “ talent” is used in the parable before us in a 
far more extended sense. It includes not only natural powers, 
whether of the body, of the mind, or of the soul ; if includes not 
only f^quired abilities, but it includes all those spiritual gifts and 
graces with-which all true Christians are, in a greater or lesser 
measure, endowed? All these powers, whether natural, or acquir- 
ed j oi^ spiritual, it is the bounded duty of believers to cultivate 
and to improve for the glory of tlie Triune Jehovah, for the good 
of the household of faith, and for the well-being of the world at 
large. 

It is true all believers have not powers whether natural or 
acquired or spiritual in equal measures. In the language of the 
parable, some men are entrusted with five talents, others with two , 
and others still with one. Some men aro endowed with high in- 
tellectual power,, and others with ordinary abilities ; some have 
the physical strength of a giant, and others have a weak consti* 
tution ; some enjoy much of this world^s good, aud others have a 
hare competence ; some have wide reputation, and others have 
been “never hoard of half a milo from home some sit on the 
apex of the pyramid of society, and others occupy a low posi- 
tion, or rather no position ; some aro rich in faith, and others 
have only a small measure of it ; still there is no man, however 
obscure and humble, who has not received some gift or other 
“from the Fatlier of lights with whom is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning and there is therefore no man but is ac- 
countable for the use lie makes of what he has received. 

A slight reflection is suiKciont to convince us of the obliga- 
toriness of the duty of self-culture. Man is a progressive being. 
Unlike the brute creation which receive once for all at their birth 
all their faculties, whatever they are, in a state of maturity, not 
admitting of subsequent development, man receives at first only 
the germs of his faculties, aud those faculties are susceptible of 
indefinite improvement. It appears plainly from this arrangemen t 
that it is the design of the beneficent Author of human nature 
tho4^an should cultivate those powers with which ho is endowed. 
This is true not only of physical, intalleotual and moral powers^ 
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Init also of spiritual powers. There is a ** riso and prog^rcss of 
religion” in the soul. A Christiau is “born unto God.” lie is at 
first fed wItliHhe “ sincere milk of the word,” and then with the 
“strong meat” of the word. IIo grows in grace, lie receives 
grace upon grace, lie rises from one degree of perfection to an- 
other, till he becomes thoronglily perfect in Ziom lie waits upon 
the Lord, and his strength is renewed, and ho mounts \ip 'On 
eagle’s wings. The Apostle Paul expresses the same idea in those 
beautiful words — “ When I was a child, 1 spoke as a child, I 
tlioiight as a child ; but when I became a man, I i')ut away cliild" 
ish tilings. For now wo see through a glass, darkly ; but then 
face to face : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even us 
also I am known.” Self-culturo is necessary to the pcrft^ctiou of 
our nature, and is therefore obligatory upon all rational beings. 
Fiirtlior, the present life is a state of trial and of discipline. 
Wo are eutrustod with certain powers and faculties ; and we are 
rosponsiblo to Iho moral Governor of the universe for the use wo 
mako of them. It is worthy of notice that the sorv-aut, in the 
parable, who had been eiitrustod with one talent, was punished, 
not for wasting that talent, not for making a bad use of it, not 
for prostituting it to vile purposes, — ^tinio believers being iucaj)abl0 
of doing such things, but simply for making no uso of it. IIo 
liad digged u hole in the earth and hidden tlio talent ; or, as we 
have it in the account which Luko gives us, he had laid it up in a 
napkin, lie had, to borrow the laugnago of another of our Lord’s 
illustrations, put tlie light which God had given him under a 
bushel, whereas it was his plain duty to have put it on a candle- 
stick, in which cose it would have given light to tdl that were 
in the house. 

But the most powerful argument enforcing the duty of be- 
lievers to cultivate all their powers for promoting God’s glory is 
derived from the fact that believers have been ransomed from the 
oaptivityCjifsin and Satan by Christ. They ore the Lord’s freed- 
men. Tliey have been purchased by the infinitely precious blood 
of *0111:181. They ore not their own ; they are the Lord’s. B>jery 
thing they have,— their bodily faculties, their mental powers, their 
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desires, affections and feelings, slionld therefore all he dedicated 
to the service of that good and gracious Master who has delivered 
them from the bondage of sin and of everlasting dealer, 

T^je grand motive, besides the lovo of God which is all in all> 
which our I^ord in tlie parable places beforo his disciples to urge 
upon tliem tlie duty of making a proper use of their powers, is 
tlio# ajfiirobation of their Lord and the hope of reward in the life 
to come. The unprofitable serwant, the servant that had brought 
no gain to his Master, tlio servant that had buried in the earth 
the talent with wliicli he had heou entrusted, was east into outer 
darkness wliero were w'oe]>iiig and gnashing of teeth ; whereas 
tliose sorvaiits, oiitrusted wliothia- with five or with two talents, who 
had made a diligent use nf tlicm, were accosted with the grateful 
oiilogy — “Well done, thou gootl and faithful servant; thou hast 
b(‘rai faithful over^a few tilings, I will make thee ruler over many 
things : enter thou into (lie joy tliy Lord.” 

I have selected these w^mh for my text as it is my purpose 
this moming to draw your attention briefly to the character of one 
of the missionary fatliors of our Clnireli in India, w'lio lias recently 
been taken aw\ay from us ; (lud certainly there is no missionary in 
India, of any Church or Society, who has more cultivated his talent 
and made a better use of tliom than did the late Dr. AVilson 
of Bombay ; and tlioro is therefore no missionary in the whole of 
tlio mission field in India to whom could bo moro appropriately 
apjdiod tbe oornmendatory language of the Divine Master — “Wefl 
done, thou good and faithfiil servant : thou liast been faithful over 
a few liings, I will make thee ruler over many things : outer 
thou intto the joy of thy Lord.” 

Dr. Wilson’s natural talents were groat. Ho had an unoom- 
monly quick intellect, and a singularly retentive memory. With 
the help of those gifts, coupled with an industry that never flag- 
ged, ho mastered so many languages, especially Asiatic, that he 
was justly regarded as amongst the foremost of oriental scholars. 
He toli me himself exactly sixteen years ago, that he had just 
thciibliuished reading in the original Sanskrit the whole of flie 
four Vedas, the fountain-head of all Hindu literature, philosophy 
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and religion — a feat accomplished by few oriental scholars out of 
Germany, and certainly by no Indian missionary whether living 
or dead. Ilf was in consequence of his attainments in oriental 
literature that he was so early as 1838, only six years afier^his ar- 
rival in the country, elected President of the Bombay Branch of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, of which learned body he was after- 
wards in 1842 on the eve of his departure for England, fcleetod 
Honorary President. Wliat use from a missionar}^ point of view, 
he made of his extraordinary knowledge of the religion of,, the 
Hindus, is known to those who have road his admirable “Expos- 
ures of the Hindu Iteligion” — an abridgement of which treatises 
has been translated into several of the Indian languages and 
largely circulated by missionaries in many parts of the country. 

But Dr, Wilson's labours were not confined to the field of 
Sanskrit literature. He was one of that noble band of i)ionoers vvlio 
explored the wilds of Zend literature, and made known to the gon- 
oral public the contents of the sacred books of the Parsis. Having 
come in contact in Bombay with the Parsi race, he thought it his 
duty as a missionary to master the religion of that people in 
the original Zend as it is contained in the Zendavesta. In his 
missionary labours amongst the Zoroastrians, lie was with the 
blessing of God, so far successful that in 1 839 two Parsi young- 
men, both of whom are now labouring as missionaries, riz, the 
llov. Dhanjibhai Nowroji and the llev. Hormazdji Pestonji, 
went to him for admission into the Church of Christ by llie holy 
rite of baptism. The Sermon which ho preached on the occasion of 
their baptism and which lie afterwards published under the title of 
‘‘ The Doctrine of Jehovah, addressed to the Parsis,” contained 
such a systematic and clear statement of the religion of the 
Parsis, that it attracted the notice of Zend scholars in Germany. 
Four years afterwards he published liis larger work — “ The Parsi 
Religion, work which arrested the attention of the Institute 
of Fraii^af and procured for its author the fellowship of the Royal 
Sooioty of London. 

* Nor was Dr, Wilson unmindful of the spiritual interdWs of 
the large Muhammadan population by whom he was surrounded. 
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lie studied tlie Koran in tho original Arabic, and wrote a treatise, 
in Urdu and in Persian, entitled ‘‘Eofutation of Muhamiiifidism/’ 
But Dr. Wilson was not a more oriental scholar; hel^tudiod not 
Only tlu}^ classical languages and tlie vernacular dialects of India, 
but with that-versatility which characterized his genius, bo studied 
also its natural hist»r3^, its zoology, its botanj", its mineralogy 
and its geology-, — on all which subjects he displayed iiiformotion. 
So extensive as astonished men who had made those sciences their 
speciijilty-. 

Tho love of knowledge for its own sake has in all ages and 
in all countries been highly eulogized. But however commend- 
able this abstract love of knowledge may be. Dr. Wilson, in his 
pursuit after knowledge, was animated by a higher and nobler 
motive, riz,, the desire of promoting the glory of God and of 
winning souls to Christ. It was not as an amatmr^ but as a mis- 
sionaiT that he cultivated oriental literature. He cultivated it, 
believing that his proficiency in it would greatly enhance his use- 
fulness as a missionaiy, w^ould make him thoroughly acquainted 
with tho people among whom ho was labouring, and would thus 
enable him etfeotuall^’ to reach their hearts for the presentation 
of divine truth. Dr. AVilsou himself made a statement some- 
what similar to this wdion repljdng'to an address given him by 
the European and Native inhabitants of Bombaj'^. ‘‘It never 
was,” said he, “ a primary object with me in this country to hunt 
for antiquities or curious objects in nature, but I never avoided 
turning aside to look at them when they came near my path, 
nor failed to attempt to find out their beaiing on the obscure 
history of India or its natm’al productions.” Yes, this wss the 
secret of Dr. Wilson’s literary activity. The study of Indian 
philology, of Indian antiquities, of Indian botany and geology, 
was not with him a primary but a secondary object — his primary 
object having been to preach to the people of India tho uiisoaroli- 
able riches of Christ and to win souls to Him. But if in tlie 
course oIF his preaching tours “curious natural objects” or an- 
tiquijjjes in the shape of cares and temples came across his path, 
he did not disdain to look at and inrestigate them, especially as 
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fiucli investigations made him only the better fitted to accom- 
plish that glorious work for which he had left his fatherland, 
and made * India the land of his adoption. While speaking 
of Dr. Wilson, as a scholar and as an author, I m^y stale 
that he wrote distinctive works, one of which, the Lands 
of the Bible” is in two volumes, llo also largely contributed 
to the Oriental Christian Spectator^ a monthly periodical edited 
by him for a great many years, which contributions have never 
been published se]>aratcl3". When w'o remember that his literary 
activity was only a s(-coudary object with him, we must feel that, 
like the good and faillitnl servant in the parable, Dr. Wilson, had 
diligenfl}" cultivated those talents with which liis divino Master had 
entrusted liim. 

In the ediiontion of Indian jwitli, Dr. Wilson took a pro- 
niinout imrt, lie cstablislied in Bombay an Ipstitution similar, 
though on a somewliat smaller scale, to tlie noble Colh‘go 
founded in this city by Dr. Duff, which eontiniies to lliis day 
to impart to native youth a sound, healthy and Christian educa- 
tion, Ills labours in connection witli tlie Bombay University 
were of tlio highest value. Ho had a considerable share in t lie 
w'ork of organizing It, framing its rules and regulations, of fixing 
the standards of examina,tionR, and of examining candidates for 
degrees ; and of that uuivor.^iity ho was elected Vice-Chancellor, 
ail honour jvdiich has not been conferred on any other Mission- 
ary in India. 

Let no one suppose that, because Dr. Wilson was so groat 
a scholar and author, ho was at all remiss iu the discharge of the 
duties peculiar to his high and holy office. Ho was as laborious 
in mission work as those who never investigate either anticpiities or 
curious objects of nature” that come near their path* Almost a^ 
the beginning of his missionary career he held long and protracted 
religiouj^^iscussions witli the hierophants of the Hindu religion in 
thp riiand of Bombay, discussions which roused the Hindu popu- 
lation from their lethargy, and the substance of which is embodiep 
ip his two “ Exposures of the Hindu Eeligion.’’ At a later "period 
he held similar discussions with the Parsi Dastiirs and Mobeds 
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wbicli created a similar sensation in the whole of the Parsi com- 
munity, and the substance of which is found in his work on the 
“ Parsi Ileligion.” In missionary itineracy no one could have 
been irK>re diligent. lie several times traversed the whole of the 
Bombay Presidency, and some times went beyond its limits, and 
delivered the gosj^dl message in tlie stately palace of the prince as 
avoTI as in the lowly cottage of tlio peasant ; and such was the 
urbanity of his disposition and the gentleness of his nature that 
lie invariably met, alike in tlio hall of the rich and the liut of 
the poor, with a recept ion seldom accorded by a heathen population, 
to a herald of the Cross. On this subject let me quote a passage 
from liis reply to the address to which I have already alluded. 
“My observations in India I always found extremely interest- 
ing. During the course of lliein I liad rare opportunities afFi:>rd- 
od me of insight into Imman nature placed in most diversified 
circumstances, and in every stage of oriental civilization and 
barbarism. Frequently, on the same day, I would find myself 
conversing with the prince on the throne or royal cushion, with 
the priest at his temple, with tiie peasant in his field, and witli 
the rcdigioiis mendicant sitting on liis bod of ashes. From the 
savage (as by some he is cstoouied) in the forests of the Konkan, 
tlio Barya, the Narbada, the Tapti, and the mountain ranges of 
Maliarashtra, Gujarat and Rajpootana, I have met with the 
greatest kindness, as avoII as from the sago and disputant of the 
groat shrines of Indian pilgrimage. Seldom, from any desire to 
find access to the people and to gain their confidence, have I 
troubled myself to carry witli me a tent when in daily stage, per- 
forming journeys even of many liundred miles in extent, but 
except on the rarest ooa,s.sion, I have never been at a loss for 
accommodation either by day or by night,” As a minister and 
missionary Dr. Wilson obtained the highest honour which his 
Church could confer on him, namely, the chair of the Moderator 
of the p-oneral Assembly. That chair he occupied with much 
dignity in the year 1870, , 

•In Ills relations with the converts, Dr, Wilson was most happy. 
He loved the Native Church which ho himself had founded, aud 
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oontinued to be its Pastor till the day of his death. The Native 
Christians looked upon him as their father, — telling him all theii’ 
griefs and Arrows, and asking for sympathy which he most 
heartily gave, and if in his intercourse with them he h|d any 
failings, those failings leaned on virtue’s side. 

The same gentleness and charitableness of disposition charac- 
terized his intercourse with educated Natives and tlie whole of the 
Hindu, Muhammadan and Parsi population. The Hindu Etlitor 
of an Anglo-Mahratbi newspaper speaks thus of I)r. Wilson^ — 
“ The apostle of one of the most aggressive religions, he was 
patient and calm in his appreciation of the merits of the followers 
of other faiths. It was not in his nature to suspect evil. And 
this gave a peculiar charm to his universally benevolent character. 
“ Dr. Wilson,” continues the lliudu Editor, “ knew when to say 
no. But that was only when a question of prinoijdo arose.” 
So highly respected and so greatly beloved was Dr. Wilson by 
the native population of Bombay, that ho bad no hesitation in 
declaring at a public meeting hcdJ in the Town Hall inimodialo- 
ly after the close of the Mutiny of 1837, that “ lie was prepared 
to go at dead of night into any gully or street in Bombay, even 
in most troubled times, without the least fear of being liia't or 
injured.” And as to the respect in which he was held by his own 
countrymen, it is sufficient to my that, when he was living be was 
often consulted by the local Government in times of trouble and 
(EfRoulty ; that, during his last illness, His Excellency the Viceroy 
paid him a visit in his own house enquiring after his health ; that 
His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales sent him a message to 
the same effect through Sir Bartle Frere ; and that after liis death 
his bier was followed to the grave by His Excellency the Govern- 
or of Bombay walking on foot from the Free Oliurch to the 
oemetry, accompanied by the Chief Justice and Judges of the 
High Court, Secretaries to Government and the leading non-official 
Europe^: i^entlemen of the city. 

Many are the lessons which we might derive from a study 
of the life and character of the Eev. Dr. Wilson ; I have tiii^e to 
advert briefly to only a few of them. 
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Olio lesson we may learn is, that we should endeavour to the 
best of our ability and opportunity to cultivate those talents with 
which Grod has entrusted us, with a view to promote^God’s glory. 
Dr. WJilson did this in a pre-eimiieut degree. We have not Dr. 
Wilson’s talents, lie was entrusted with five ; but some of us 
doubtless have two ; and there is none of us who has not at least 
one. • In vrhatever measure we have been endowed, in the same 
measure w^e should endeavour, with tho blessing of God, to he 
profitable to our divine Master ; and if we do so, we shall obtain 
full reward. It is w'orthy of notice that, in tho parable before us, 
the servant that had two talents and traded with them and gain- 
ed two more talents obtained equal commendation and reward 
with the servant tliat had five talents and that gained five more 
by trading wdth them. To both w-ero addressed the commenda- 
tory words — “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant : tliou 
hast been faithful in a few things ; I will make thoe ruler over 
many things, enter thou into tlio joy of thy Lord.” Here, sm’ely, 
is enoouragemont for the Christian who is endowed with the hum- 
blest capacity. If we honestly and perseveringly make use of our 
faculties, such as they are, in the service of G-od, wo shall bo ac- 
costed with our divine Master s “ Well done !” and wo shall not 
lose our rewai'd. “ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfasf , 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Another lesson w'o may learn from tho life and character 6f 
Dr. Wilson is, that it is not inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian, or of a missionary either, to take interest in nature 
and in curious natural productions.” Dr. Wilson took interest 
in these things, and studied Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy and 
Geology ; and no one can say that his influence as a missionary 
was In any degree marred on that account. I was lately reading 
a well-written article in a first class London Magazine, in which 
tJie writer uistitutes a comparison between the Christian poet 
Cowper and a celebrated French philosopher who was an unbe- 
lief. In that article the writer expresses his wonder that *so 
devout a Christian and so grim a Calvinist, as Cowiw was, should 
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love nature bo deeply and paint its scenes so trutlifully. I think 
the able writer of that article was labouring under a great mistake. 
I humbly think that the devouter a Christian is, the deeper is his 
love of nature, for nature is but the workmanship of his heavenly 
Father. Cowper himself has expressed that idea in these beauti- 
ful lines : — * 

“ He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are tho mountains, and the vallej^s his, 

And the resplendent rivers, his t’eujoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to Heaven our unpresumptuous eyo, 

And smiling say — ‘^My Father made thorn all.^’ 

Yes, brethren, I love nature and every object of nature, and 
I love it because my Futher in heaven has mado it. And I 
have a bettor right to love and admire it than an unbeliever ; 
for I, as a Christian, am born of a nobler gonoratlon than that 
of which other men are partakers. I admire this beautiful earth, 
for it is God’s eaiih ; it is my Father’s earth ; it is my horitago > 
it is my patrimony. 

A third lesson wo may learn from the study of the life and 
character of th6 late Dr. Wil.son, is, that wo should take interest 
in every thing human. Dr. Wilson took delight in tho study of 
antiquities, of philology, of etlmology ; and his influence as a 
missionary, so far from being injured on that account, was 
greatly enhanced. A heathen poet has said — “ I am a man, and 
nothing that is human is estranged from me.” In the mouth of 
a Christian that sentiment has a significance far deeper than the 
philosophy of the heathen poet that uttered it ever dreamt of. 
We as G'dlstians are to take interest in every thing human, be^ 
Cause God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
d^U on all the face of tbo earth,” and because Christ has^jjied 
for the human race in order to rodoem them from the captivity 
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of Sin and Satan, and translate them into the kingdom of glory 
above. 

The last lesson which I shall mention as derivjtble from the 
study of the life and character of Dr. Wilson is, that wo should 
diligently cultivate the graces of Christian meekness and 
Christian charity. . Dr. Wilson was a pattern of Christian meek- 
ness. .It may be said of him as it was said of his divine Master — 
“ lie did not strive nor cry ; neither did any man hear his voico 
in the streets. A bruised reed lie did not break, and smoking 
flax ho did not quench.’’ And he was a model too of that 
Cliristian charity which is the flower of all the graces, the mellow 
fruit of the divine Spirit — that charity which “ doth not be- 
have itself unseemly,” whicli “ secketh not her own,” wliieh is 
not easily provoked,” wliich ‘‘think etli no evil,” which “rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rqjoieeth in the truth,” which “ heareth all 
tilings, believeth all things, hopctli all things, endureth allthings.” 
It was the beautiful manifestation in his daily life and conversa- 
tion of these two graces, evangelical meekness and evangelical 
charity, that won the admiration and regard of even the Hindu, 
the Muhammadan and the Tarsi population of Bombay ; and it 
Avas this, too, that led many a Hindu and many a Tarsi to fol- 
low his bier to the grave with tears in their c^^es, Iiicimihent as 
is the cultivation of the graces of meekness and charity on Chris- 
tians in all ages and in all countries, it is especially incumbent — 
I venture to say without giving offence to any one — upon European 
Christians in India, as they belong to a conquering race ; and 
more especially incumbent upon missionaries in India, as they are 
looked upon by the J^ative population as the apostles of the most 
aggressive of religions. 

In conclusion, brethren, let us lay to heart those important 
lessons, and endeavour with the help of the Holy Spirit to re- 
duce them to practice. Let us, giving all diligence, add to our 
faith, virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temper- 
ance, and to temperance patience, and to patience godliness, and 
to gjjdlinoss brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness cha- 
rity.” And now *^The God of peace, that brought again from the 
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dead our L^rd Josus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work t<t do His will, working in you that which is wtdl pleas- 
ing in His sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 


ANNALS OF KASlIMIli, 

BY 

J. C. DUTT. 

( Continued form page 250. ) 

Lalitaditya was succooded by Kiivalayapira born of quoon 
Karaaladovi. His reign was for a slioit time darkened by his 
quarrel with liis valiant brother. Tlio quarrel lor some time 
remained undecided owing to tlieir dependants very often chang- 
ing sides for mone}". At last the king overcame liis 3^)ung<>r 
brother and also the dependants who took money from both sidcjs. 
Now, having maintained peace in the kingdom, and gaining 
strength, he was ambitions of making foreign conquests. But 
his ambition and his reign wore soon put a stop to. It is said that 
at this time one of his ministers, either remembering the instruc- 
tions of the late king, or through pride, disobeyed Kuvalayapira ; 
at wliich he \vas so angry that ho could not at night sleep even 
for a moment, and thought not only of killing him but several of 
his partisans. But afterwards when his anger was assuaged, he 
wondered how it over appeared to him fit to take so many lives. 
And he thus questioned to himself — “ Who ever lives in peace 
lifter committing crimes for the sake of self ? What reasonable 
man wants to violate the path of virtue for his ungrateful person ? 
None takes notice of the changes time brings on one. The im- 
mortal ^^ngs laugh at us, for they found us yesterday laugh- 
ing iii (mildhood ; to-day they see our beards grown up, and 
our faces looking red like copper in anger; and to-morrow 
they behold our countinance and hair disfigured like the^'jbead 
of an old goat.” Thus tliinking on the mutability of man, 
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and valuing peace, he loll his kiugdom, and went into the woods 
of Plakshaprasravana. At the time of his departure he wrote on 
his seat the following line— “ Go to the woods, fix ymir mind in 
devotiop, for the riches you see are perishable, and of short dura- 
tion.” This. seer- king, it is said, could be seen by the good even 
in tlie days of thejiistoriau at Sriliill and other places. When 
the «0H of his master tlnis loft the kingdom, the minister Mitra- 
sliarma with his wife drowned himself for grief in the waters of 
Yitasta. lie reigned for one j’oar and fifteen days. 

Him succeeded liLs brethor Vnjraditya also called Va 2 ^i‘iyaka 
or Lalitaditya, born of qiioen Cliakramardika. The cruel temper 
of this king contrasted sirangcly with the gentle cliaracter of liis 
brotlior. Ho robbed Parihas.apura of many gifts with which liis 
father had adorned it. This luxurious king had many females in his 
zenana. 1 I(j sold nniny people to the Mlechchas, and introduced 
t 1 u‘ir evil habits. After reignhig seven years this vicious king 
died of consumption. 

His son Prithihyapini by qiioon Manjarika then came to the 
throne. He was a groat 2)ersceutor of his subjects, reigned for 
four years and orio month, and was dethroned by his step brother 
Sangramapira These two kings, it is remarked, did not benefit 
the kingdom. 

After the doatli of Sangramapira, Jayapira the 3^oungest son 
of Va2)2U}"a or Lalitadit^’a, asceudod the throne. This prince re- 
membered the words, “ Bo like your grandfather,” which the mi- 
nister used to repeat to him ac( 3 ording to the direction of king 
Lalitaditya I, and being ambitious of conquest, he collected an 
army and sot out of lus oouutiy. Arriving at the gate of Kash- 
mir with liis feudatory chiefs, he asked tlio old men there as to the 
numerical strength of the army with which his grandfather had 
sot out. The old mou smiled and said, ‘‘ What is the use of ask- 
ing that question P For that which was then accomplished cannot 
be repeated again. He had ono lac and twenty five tliousand 
litters of war with him, while you have only eighty thousand.” 
But ihe king did not think the conquest difficult with the armjr 
he had collected, as he thofught times had much changed since 
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the days of his grandfather. The old men recognized in him tho 
Bpii'it of his grandsire. When the king had gone far out of his 
country, life wife’s brother rebelled, and ascended the throne of 
Kashmir. On the other hand, many soldiers not having much 
loyalty and longing for lionie, daily deserted his army and rotuni- 
od to their country. Jlis pride was yet not hiiniblod. Sending 
his feudatoiy kings who followed him, to their respective countVies, 
he wnth a few followers went to Prayaga. There having as- 
certained the number of his horses, he presented one lac minus 
one to Brahmans witli rich ofterings. And there on the bank of 
tlie Granges he erected a monument marked witli his naino, and 
an inscription to tho effeot that ho who should bo able to ])resent 
full one lac of horses might pull down Javnpira’s monument, and 
erect his own. Tho Ganges, says the historian, still laves with its 
waters the monunnoit marked w'ith the name of Jayapira. Ilo 
then ordered his soldiers to return home, and separating him- 
self from tliem, wont out alone one niglit, and entered the city 
of Poundravardliaiia, the possession of Jayanta, the king of Goiir. 

One day the king went out in the evening to worship a river, 
and it was late when ho returned, and found the whole house- 
hold extremely anxious on his account. When he asked tho 
cause of their auxitey, Kamala, a dancing girl, smiled and 
said, — “At night there comes a great lion which kills many 
lives ; day by day it detroys man, elephant, horse ; and you being 
late we were apprehensive of your safety.” Tho king smiled at 
her tale. That night passed, the king went out of the city next 
evening, and waited beneath a large banyan tree for the lion. 
From a distance lie spied tho animal as if it were the very smile 
of Yama moving about, lie shouted in order to draw the atten- 
tion of the beast, and at that noise, the lion yelled and approached 
— ^his mane sliaking, his eyes burning, ears erected, and mouth 
open. Tl^ active king tliriist his hand up to the elbow into tlie 
mouth dh, |ihe lion, and cut inside his chest. The lion vomited 
blood and died. Tlie king having washed his blood, slept as before 
in the house of Kamala. In the morning king Jayanta Steard 
that the lion had been killed, and urged by emriosity, went out to 
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we it. Tliere he beheld the huge carcase of the auimal killed 
with one Idow, and felt sure that he who liad destroyed it was 
more than man. He was however surprised when a fcllower gave 
him a jLoyura, an ornament worn on the upper arm, marked with 
tlie name of, Sri Jayapira. The city became alarmed at the infor- 
mation. After asauagiiig the fears of the citizens, king Jayanta 
tliiis addressed them — “ AVIiy are you afraid o ye of little sense ? 
It is rumoured that for certain reasons the powerful king Jayapira 
is travelling in the world alone under the false name of ICallata. 
I have no son,” continued the king of Gour, “ and am resolved to 
many my daughter Kalyanadevi to him. lie ought to be sought 
after, and if he bo found without Booking, it will bo as one who 
geeks for jewels and finds the island where are all precious stones. 
Ho must he in this city, and he who will ho able to give any infor- 
mation about him, will ho rewarded.’^ The citizens, trusting in tho 
word of their truthful king, made search after Jayapira, and at 
last informed Jayanta that the king of Kashmir was stopping in 
the house of Kainala. The kiug with his ministers and his ladies 
cjiino to the place, and with duo attention conveyed him to hia 
palace. And then he married him to Kalyanadevi. The story 
smells so strongly of fiction, that it can hardly be credited. Tho 
kingdom of Gour, it appears, was then divided into five or six 
separate kingdoms ; for it is said that Jayapira subdued the hvo 
kings of Gour, and made his father-in-law paramount over them 
The army which ho had left behind, under tlie command of Deva 
Sharmma, tlie son of Mittra Sharmma, the minister of his grand 
father, joined him : and at the request of his general ho returned 
to his country with his wife and Kamala. On his way ho defeated 
the king of Konouj and took throne. 

When he entered Kashmir, his brother-in-law who had 
usurped his throne, came out against him. An obstinate battle 
was fought for several days at the village of Pushkalotra. 
During these days the dwellers of the villages and forests who 
could not brook Jajjathe usurper, flocked to Jayapira who was 
boloiisd by his subjects. In the course of the battle, one Srideva, a 
villager and a Chandala by caste, sought for Jajja. They pointed 
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out (o him Jajja riding on horseback in the thick of the battle 
but bring extremely thirsty he was drinking water from a golden 
yessel, Now Jajja is killed by me,” cried out Srideva as he 
struck him with a stone tied to a string. It is said that when he 
set out for battle, he said to his mother that he was going to 
help the king, and asked for food. At which his mother laughed, 
but he resolved to kill Jajja. Jajja’s army seeing him rixuck 
down to the ground with stone, and motionless, left him dying. 
Thus he reigned for three years in the kingdom which he gained 
by rebellion. He lived in anxiety, dreading the arrival of his 
powerful foe. The author takes this opportunity to moralize thus 
— “The riches of merchants last not if they appropriate what is en- 
trusted to them, of prostitutes if they deceive their paramours, of 
kings if they get the kingdom by rebellion.” After the death 
of Jajja, Jayapira reigned, and by his good works he delighted 
his subjects. His queen Kalyanadevi founded a town named 
Kalyanapura on the field of her husband’s victory. The king 
founded a city named Mahlanapura, and set up an image of 
Heshava or Yishnu; and Kamala also raised a city named 
Kamala after her name. 

The king made several improvements in the kingdom. He 
introduced such arts as were long forgotten in the country. He 
encouragSd his subjects to cultivate learning, and inviting learned 
men from other countries, engaged them in collecting the frag- 
ments of Patanjali’s commentary on the annotations of Katyayana 
on Fanini’s aphorisms. The king himself used to take lessons 
firomEshrera, a Professor of Qrammar. He never excused pride 
but vriued the praise of the learned. The title of pandita was 
mme valued in his reign than that of the king. He listened to 
whatever learned men said. Such was his assiduity to get together 
learned men, that it is said learned men became scarce in the courts 
of othj^JiSngs. In Shukradanta’s house of charity where boiled 
rice wais‘*diriributed, one learned man named Thakriya wps made 
the head. Another learned man named Udbhtabhatta was made 
the preridmit of his court on a daily pay of one lac of dinara. 
The poets of hia court were Manoratlus Shankadatta, Ghataka, 
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and Sandhimana ; and his ministers 'were Yamana and others. 
He, it is said, onoe ordered one of his messengers to get fire 
Kakshasas from Ceylon. The mrasenger, who wasPnone other 
than his minister for 'war and peace, in his way fell overboard 
and was swallowed by a Timi fish, but he is said to have 
tom the bowels •of the fish, and to have reached the shore. 
Yibhlshana, King of Ceylon, gave him five Bakshasas and sent 
him hack to his country. The king bestowed much wealth on 
the messenger, and caused the Bakshasas to fill a deep tank and 
build a fort named Jayapura 'which, it is said, equalled heaven in 
beauty. He set up thrco largo images of Buddha, a monastery, 
and an imgage of a goddess named Jayade'vi in that town. He 
also set up images of Bama and his brothers, and of Yishnu 
reposing on a snake. Once the king dreamt that Yishnu asked 
him to cause a city like a Dwarka to he built surrounded by 
water, and he built a town surrounded by water, which the people 
even in the days of the historian called Abhantarajayapura. In 
this city, Jayadeva, who was at the head of the five departments 
mentioned before, built a monastery ; and Aoha, the son-in-law of 
Pramada, the king of Mathura and subject of the king of Kashmir* 
set up an image of Mahadeva named Acheshvra. 

The king again set out for conquest. He had a large army 
with him, and if we are to believe the historian, his elephants 
appeared as a continuation of hills as far as the sea,, and his orm^ 
stretched from the Himalaya to the Eastern Hills. At night 
Snmmuniraja and others with the Chandalas kept watch over the 
army. The king adopted the name of Yinayaditya and founded 
a city in the east named Yinayadityapura. 

Though kings are great and brave, and persevering, yet 
sudden dangers render their fortunes doubtful, — ^with this remark 
the author goes on to narrate a series of wild adventures and hsir- 
hreadth escapes. Onoe in the disguise of a hermit the king en- 
tered ^e fort of Bhimsena, king of the east. He was however 
recognised by brother of Jajja, and understanding that ^e 

kin9*had oome as a spy, he gave information to Bhimsena who 
captured and confined him. Here fate, says the) author^ overcame 
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the efforts of man. Jayapira however did not lose presence of 
mind in this great danger, and began to plan his escape. It so 
happened thht, at this juncture, a disease caused by spiders, broke 
out among the people of Bhimsena. The disease was osntagb 
ous, and fatal in its oifoct, and persons attacked with it were de* 
sorted by their fellows. Jayapira heard of ttiis, and caused his 
men secretly to bring something that increased bile, he ate if and 
had an attack of fever ; and applying the juice of Vajra (a species 
of Euphorbia ) ho produced eruptions on his body. Now the 
guards reported to Bhimsena that the king of Kashmir had an 
attack of what they thought to bo the prevailing disease ; and 
Bhimsena apprehending danger therefrom sent out Jayapira. 
Thus eflecting his escape, he captured the fort. 

Now Aramuri, the learned and wily king of Nopala, wished 
to engage himself in war with Jayapira. When the king of 
Kashmir went to Nepala, Aromuii collected an army, and with- 
out submitting retired to a gpreat distance before the army of 
Kashmir, Jayapira not caring to fight with other kings pursued 
Aramuri through various countries like a falcon that follows a 
pigeon, sometimes gaining and semetimos losing sight of his ene- 
my’s army. Having conquered the countries around, he encamp- 
ed with his soldiers by the side of a river that flows into the 
eea within a short distance. Thence he continued' his march to- 
wards the eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) for two or tliree days, his 
banners flying in the breeze which came flrom the sea. After 
■which he got sight of the Nepalese army encamped on the south- 
ern bank of the river. The anger of Jaypira was roused to see 
the army of the enemy, and to hear their notes of war. And 
finding that the water in the river was only knee deep, an4 not 
knowing the nature of the place, ho descended into the river ; 
when he had gone half the way, the ehb tide came in, and immen- 
sely ino^j||ied the hulk of the water, the place being near the sea. 
His army^ consisting of men, horses, elephants, were honqe down 
by the current. The king’s ornaments and clothes were swept 
away, and he was carried away by the stream a great distSnoe ; 
but he kept himself above water by swimming. The cries and 
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shrieks of the army, mixed with the roar of the waters, went 
lip to heaven. The king was picked np by the enemies 
by means of a leathern bag, and thus to their great joy he was 
captuTiid. The king of Nepala confined him in a high stone-built 
house on th© banks of the Kala Gandika (Qunduck), and appoint- 
ed guards to w^atch over him. The king of Kashmir was at an- 
other lime in danger, and not knowing what to do, was filled with 
grief. The confinement was so strict that neither the moon nor 
the sun could see him. But ho somehow saw that the river 
was nigh, and he i)lanned his escape. Even in the days of tho 
historian, the kind-hearted paiiditas remembered the lines which 
the Idng then composed regarding his condition. Devasharma, 
tho proud minister of Kashmir, was grieved to think of the humi- 
liation of the king, and determining to rescue his master at the 
sacrifice of his life, he sent a svvoot-touguod messenger to Aramuri, 
and tempted him by promising through his messenger to give 
up to the king of Nojiala the wealth together with the king- 
dom of Jayapira. And when messengers from Nepala came 
to him, and arrangements were made, ho with the Kashmirian 
army entered Nepala. Ilaving reached tho Kalagandika, he loft 
his army on its banks, and crossed the rivor with but few fol- 
lowers. lie was introduced into tho Nepala court by tho feuda- 
tory kings, and was 'well received by the king Avho caused him 
to sit down in his presence. But as he was Aveary, the king soon 
dismissed him that day, Devasharma came to his lodgings and 
there he passed tho remaiiuler of the time. On the next day, 
he and the king after drinking retired to privacy to settle their 
nfiairs. The minister told the king of Nepala that the accumula- 
ted wealth of Jayapira was Avith the army, tho fact being known 
to the king of Kashmir alone, and to some of his faithful oflSicers. 
“ I wish to hear from the king of Kashmir,” oontinued the minis- 
ter, ‘Svhero he has kept these treasures, by holding out to him the 
hope of his being set free if ho would give them up. I have not 
therefore brought tho army here, for if they to whom the riches 
are ehtrusted be with the army, then it will be impossible to get 
the treasures. But if the soldiers be brought here one by one 
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and seized, they may give out the secret.” Thus deceiving the 
king of Nepala, he with the king’s permission went to Jayapira. 
He was gridved to see the king, and clearing the room of all 
others, asked his master if he still keeps up his spirit. “Yfu may 
succeed,” said he, “if you but take courage.” “ When I am thus 
unarmed.” replied his master, “ what can I de though I possess 
spirit.” “ If your spirit has not been lost,” rejoined the minister, 
“ the danger can be overstepped. You can leap from this window, 
and cross over to the other side ; the army that is there is yours.” 
“Without a leather bag,” said the king, “the river cannot be cross- 
ed by jumping from this place, and if a leather bag be thrown 
from this height, it will biirst, so your plan is useless ; and after 
being thus humiliated I do not wish to die without first chastising 
the foe.” “Wait for two dandas” (a danda is equal to 24 minutes,) 
said the minister,“and you will see the plan I propose, depend on 
it, I will again return alone.” And when the time fixed was over 
he found his minister lying dead on the ground, firith a piece of 
cloth tied round hie neck ; and in it wore written the following 
sentence — “ I am but dead to-day, my body is stuffed with air, 
and will be your leather bag which will not break, ride on me and 
cross the river. I have tied a cloth round my thighs within 
which thrust your logs up to your thighs.” The sentence was 
written in the blood of his body, which he had taken out with 
his nails. At first the king wondered and was grieved at the 
sight, but then he avaUod himself of the opportunity, and plung- 
ing into the stream, reached the opposite bank. There being 
master of his army, he within a short time destroyed the king of 
Nepala, and overran his country, it is said, before his guards 
knew of his escape. The king in spite of his victories thought 
every thing lost because of the death of his minister who was his 
protector. In his conquests he forgot his humiliation, but he 
could not forget his minister. 

IJnfortqr|Kely for his sulyects, the king left the path^ of his 
grand sire, and walked in that of his father. The Eayasthas 
advised him that it was useless to undergo the fatigues of foteign 
conquest when he could accumulate wealth in his own oounfry. 
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The king took their advice, and began to oppress his subject?*. 
Thenceforth he spent the revenues of Kashmir according to his 
pleasure, and as advised by the Kayasthas. The dtevices with 
which he conquered other kings, ho now employed to enslave his 
own. The councils which were formerly employed for the com- 
fort of the good, he now employed in the oppression of the 
people.* Ho murdered many persons ; and except those who flat- 
tered him no one spoke well of him even in dream. In this way 
the king reigned for three years with such cruelty that he plun- 
dered even the cultivator’s share of the harvest. His gain over- 
turned his senses, he considered the Kayastas his friends, though 
they gave him but a small share of the plunder, appropriating to 
themselves the rest. Even the Brahmans, who always have great 
patience, began to oppose the king. Some of them fled from the 
country as the king began to kill many of them, but at last they 
combined together, and the king could not destroy them, though 
he continued to plunder them. The king’s character was greatly 
changed, and he was ill spoken of in poetry by the panditas. It 
is said that the cruel king once ordered that ho should be inform- 
ed that ninety nine Brahmans were killed in one day. And when 
he was sitting on the bank of the Chandrabhaga after having for- 
cibly taken possession of Tularaula, he was informed that ninety- 
nine Brahmans perished in the waters of Chandrabhaga. From 
that time he ceased to take possession of the lauds granted to 
Brahmans, but he continued to take possession of those inhabi- 
ted by men of other castes. 

He was succeeded by his son Lalitapira. This was a very 
sensual king, and did not attend to royal duties. The ill-got- 
ten wealth of his father he spent on dancers, stage-actors &c. 
Bod men gained access to the palace and taught him evil. The 
king oast aside his crown and royal ornaments, and lived in the 
zenana. 

A^r him Chippatagayapira, otherwise called Vrihaspati, the 
infant son of Lalitapira, was made king. He was bom of Lali- 
tapizfl’s concubine named Jayadevi, the daughter of Kalpapala 
an inhabtaat of Akura. This daughter of Kalpapala was 
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by Lalitapira on account of her beauty. Tlie maternal uncles of 
the present king named Padma, Utpalaka, Kalyana, Mamma and 
Dharma, new ruled the kingdom during the king’s infancy. They 
were all young. The eldest held the five principal po§ts, and 
the others held other posts. The orders of Jayadevi, motlu^r 
of the king, were obeyed by her brothers. •She set up a gotl 
named Jayeshvra. The king spent but a small sum, but his 
uncles appropriated the whole. The wealth which their sister 
gained by her beauty, lier fortunate brothers now spent. But as 
their nephew grew up, they apprehended their destruction. And 
tliose wicked men after consulting together killed their nephew 
by magic, in order that they might rule the kingdom. The king 
died after reigning twelve years. After his death his uncles, puff- 
ed up pride, could not brook that any ono of them would reign. 
They wished to sot up a piij^ptt king, but they could not agree in 
their choice, and so they quarrelled. Tribhuvanapira, son of king 
Vappia, though the eldest, was not crowned, because all did not 
agree. And this Tribhubanapira’s son named Ajitapira was now 
raised to the throne by Utpala in oi>position to others of his col- 
jeagucs. But the king could not please all the five brothers equal- 
ly, for when he spoke to one of them others would bo displeased. 
The five brothers who appropriated the revenues of the realm, sot 
up many houses of gods in the city. They with their sons ruled 
the kingdom. Utpala set up a god named Utpalasvami and built a 
city named Utpalapura. Padma set up a god named Padmasvami 
and a city named Padmapura. The wife of Padma named Gu- 
nadevi built two temples, one within the city, and the other at 
Vijayeshvra. Dharma set up a god named Dharmasvmi, and 
Kalyana varma set up Kalyauasvami, an image of Vishnu, Mam- 
ma set up a god Mammasvami, — on which oocassion he gave 
away as gifts eighty-five thousand cows with calves, and five thou- 
. sand dinaras with each cow and calf. Who can estimate his wealth, 
much less accumulated wealth of all the brothers ? The houses 
of the gods built by them were far larger than other temples which 
stood beside them. From the Kashmirian era 89, when theiy, ne- 
phew died, till now they reigued during a period of thirty-six 
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jv ars without; oppositioa. After this a battle was Ibr.giit l)otwoon 
Mamma and Utpalaka, and it was so obstinately fought that the 
Vitasta, it is said, was choked with dead bodies. Tho*poot Clianu- 
kya d<iscribod this baltlo in his work named Bhuvanabhyudaya, 
Vashovanama the sou of Mamma defeated his opponents. The 
victorious party th»n dethroned Ajitapira and crowned Ananga- 
] >ira son of Sangrammapira. Unable to bear the ascendancy of 
Mamma, Sukhavarmma, son of ITtpala, began to aspire to the 
kingdom. After three years Utpala died, and Sukhavarmma 
raised Utpalapira, son of Ajiftipira, to the throne. 

llatna the minister for peace and war, who amassed much 
wealth, sot up a temple for the god Katnasvami. Nara and oilier 
proprietors of tlie village Viiualashva lived at the latter place as 
princes. Tlie line of Karkota became almost extinct, and'tho 
family of Utpala began to thrive. When Sukhavarmma, through 
his prowess, was on the ]»oint of becoming king, ho was murdered 
by his envious friend Shushkasura, and the minister tlien thought 
Avaritivannma son of Sulvliax armnia to bo fit for the throne ; and 
, in order to prevent aii}'' disturbances, ho in the Kashmirian era 3 1 
deposed the reigning king Uijialapira and raised Avantivarmma 
to the throne. This man obtained the kingdom with ease, for 
which his father and grandfather had tried so hard. 


SENSATIONALISM. 


The Newtonian axiom that “ action is equal and contrary to 
ro-aotion ” is no loss true in the mental constitution of man, than 
in the physical world. The tenacity with which a certain system 
of philosophy is held in one age, seems to bo in direct proportion 
to that with which the opposite system was maintained in a for- 
mer age. There is in the human mind a strange tendency to nm 
into extremes. The universal prevalence, during the middle ages 
of Unrope, of a false system of philosophy, generally called the 
doctrine of the unwevauk^ prevented the thick zneutal gloom which 
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oTershadowed the nations from being broken in upon by the 
genial rays of discovery and invention. This dootiino taught 
men to negfeot altogether the observation of tho phenomena of 
the external world, and to excogitate all knowledge out of their 
intellect. Disregarding all kinds of observation, the philosophers 
of the dark ages, like so many spiders, spun^ ingenious systems 
of philosophy out of the substance of their own brains. 

To rid Europe of so groat an evil did the immortal Eacou 
sound tho trumpet of philosophic reform. In tho opening sen- 
tence of his groat work — the Novum Oryanon Sekututrum, ho 
taught that “man, tho servant (minister) and interj)roter of nature 
does and understands just as much as he has observed practically 
or intellectually of tho course of nature : beyond this neither his 
knowledge nor his power extends. ” All Europe heard with 
mute attention this magic voice. Numbers rallied round his 
standard, animated with tho noble ambition of making extensive 
conquests in tho dark domains of nature and philosophy. 

Locke fought under the banner of Bacon, but in his en- 
thusiasm overstepped the limits which his sagacious commander 
would have dictated to him. Far from tho lofty and airy sum- 
mits of idealism he, by forced marches, descended into the depths 
of empiriewn or philosophical sensualism^ whence he never came 
up. Or leaving all figure, the tendency of i)hilosophy from the 
days of Bacon has been sensmus. In the spirit of the sensuous 
system, Looke discarded the theory of all inmate ideas in every 
sense of the phrase, and with it in a great measure, all inherent 
capacities and susoeptibilities,..nnd as the question, “how came the 
human mind to be furnished with ideas ” began then to be asked, 
he broached a theory in which be attempted to prove that all 
our ideas have a two-fold source, m,, sensation and reflection: The 
examination of this theory is the subject of this Essay. 

At the outset we will allow Mr. Locke, to state his theory of 
the origin, our ideas, in his own words. — 

“Let US then suppose the human mind to be, as we say, 
white paper, void of all characters, without any ideas ; how, comes 
it to be ftixnished? Whence comes it by that vast store whiofi the 
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busy and boundless fancy of man has painted on it, with an al- 
most oiidloss variety ? Whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge ? To this I answer in one word, experi^icc ; in that 
all our»knowledgo is founded; and from that it ultimately derives 
itself. Our observation employed either about external, sensible ob- 
jects, or about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and 
roliected on by ourselves, is that which supplies our understand- 
ings with all the materials of thinking. These two are tho/o?fw- 
taius of knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can 
naturally have, do spring.’^ Of the nature of these two “ foun- 
tains of knowledge,” as ho calls them, Locke speaks in the follow- 
ing terms : — ‘‘Our senses, conversant about particular sensible ob- 
jects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
things according to those various ways wherein those objects do 
affect them ; and thus wo come by those ideas we have, of yellow, 
white, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which wo call 
sensible qualities &o. This great source of most of the ideas wo 
have, I call semation.^^ “ The other fountain,” proceeds Locke, 
“ from which experience fumishot]i the understanding with ideas, 
is the perception of the operations of our own mind within us, 
as it is employed about the ideas it has got ; wliich operations, 
when the soul comes to reflect on, and consider, do furnish the 
understanding with another sot of ideas ; which could not be had 
from things without ; and such arc perception, tliinking, doubting, 
believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the difleront actings 
of our minds. I call this reflection,^^ It is evident then that, 
according to Locke, sensation and reflection are the only- two- 
fountains of knowledge. 

“ The understanding seems to me, " says he, not to have 
the least glimmering of any ideas which it doth not receive from 
one of these two. ” And not only so, but “ even the most abstruse 
ideas, how remote soever they may seem to be firom sense 
or from any operations of our own minds are yet only such 
as the understanding frames to itself, by repeating and join- 
ing together ideas, that it had, either from obgeots of sense, or 
from its own operations about them ; so that even those large 
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and abstract ideas are derived from sensation and reflection, 
being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary uso of its 
own facnltiei, employed about ideas, received from objects of soiiso 
or from the operations it observes itself about tliom, may, a^d does, 
attain unto. This I shall endeavour to show in tjie ideas wo 
have, of space, time, and infinity, and some faw others that seem 
the most remote from those originals.’’ • . 

Ilaviug stated Locke’s theory of the origin of ideas in his 
own words, wo proceed to make a few observations before con- 
sidering liis analyses of the abstract ideas of space, time, infinity 
&c. which he himself jiroposes. 

In the firhl place, we question the trulli oi the assumption 
that the human mind is like “ white paper, ^7>id :i-U eliaraetors, 
without any ideas,” We think that in explodiiu,^’ ilio doctrine of 
innate ideas, Locke has destroyed along with it iliu doctidue of in- 
nate capacities, powers and susceptibilitios. Ills L'mguago is too 
general, vague, and inaccurate. The mind is not a white paper* 
It is wliite paper saturated with invisible inks, and ready to re- 
ceive characters of all sorts. Were the mind a perfect blank, void 
of all characters and c<a]:)acities to receive tliom, without any ideas, 
it would have been physically impossible for it to have gain- 
ed any knowledge. Tho acquisition of knowledgo is not of the 
nature of a creation; it is merely giving opportunity to the innate 
capacities and principles to develope themselves. 

‘ In the Second place, wo utterly deny that in Experkneo 
all our knowledge is founded;” and that “from experionoo 
all our knowledgo derives itself.” This is the motto of Locke’s 
School. In the school of Locke this is tlio point of departure. 
Believing in this as in an unquestioned and unquestionable 
truth, tho empirical philosophers of the Lockian school lay out 
vast ingenuity, immense subtility and much acuteness to bend 
every thing to it. All tho ideas in the human mind are made, 
wiUiugly or ||hwillingly, to render homage to this assumption. 
“ In experience all our knowledgo is founded ; and from that 
it ultimately derives itself.” Who is this Experience tlii^t so 
promlly arrogates io herself the origin of all human knowledge? ? 
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Slio is the mistress of Locke’s sokool. Are her pretensions well 
founded ? Wo shall see. 

Not only are there inherent and innate oapacitios^and siiscep- 
tibilitiosi in the human mind, but there are convi(?tions, notions, 
which arise from the necessity of the human constitution. These 
are called uccoH^ar}/ trnUmy a priori jadijmenU^ pure iu^ 

/(d/cefioihs, products of tlio pure Reason. 

They are prior to all experience. All mathematical axioms 
are of this nature. Thinprs tluit are equal to the same tiling 
are equal to one another,” “the whole is greater than its part,” 
“ wlifitovor is, is, and it is impossible for the same thing to bo and 
not to bo at the same time ; ” — all these are emanations of the 
piu‘o reason. They prc 3 C(M]o all reasoning. 

AVe arc aware that Mr. Locko, when combatting the theory 
of innate ideas, attempts to show that all such axioms are not in- 
tuitive in the highest sense of the term. But wo set nothing by 
liis arguments on this point ; they do not appear satisfactory to us. 
Do we need the assistance of oxporience to make us sure of the 
truth contained in ilio propositions, ‘‘ whatever is, is, and that it 
is impossible for tlio same thing to bo and not to bo at tlio same 
time?” No. Tlio conseiouym3S3 of all men ostablislies beyond the 
possibility of a doubt tliat such truths are anterior to .all oxpori- 
once, and are therolbre fitlj" ternud a judgments. 

In the next place, not only are theso intuitions or pure intel- 
lections oxpoematd prior to all experience, but it is iniimxihlc — 
phyHimlhj and from the nature and necessity of things impossible, 
that tlioy could have derived themselves from experience. 

Let us take any of these truths, e. g. ‘‘ Whatever is, is, and 
it is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same 
timo.’^ Wliat are the properties — the characteristics of this truth? 
It is universal^ immediate^ irrenktible^ eternal^ and meesmry^ 

Can any one deny all theso properties to the above axiom P If 
not, can all these properties be deduced from expeiionce P Take 
the attnbuto of necessity. Does oxperienoe impart this notion of 
neoegBity to the mind P Experience from the very nature of the 
thing is not necessary. It is conditiomte^ and therefore cannot 
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possibly give brith to an unconditionate element, rlz,, necessi///. 
But in the third place, not only is experionoo not the fountain of 
all knowledge, but it is the occasion — the condition of all our know- 
ledge. c 

Hero lies after all the vice of Lookers system. * The funda- 
mental fallacy of confounding the condition'* of a thing with its 
essence or cause, j^ervades a large poitiou of the invaluable work 
of Mr L/ocke. The schoolmen used to express this fallacy by an 
elegant Latin phrase, “ cum hoc ergo propter hoc^^ ivith this, 
therefore on accounf of this. 

This is the rock — the conspicuous but dangerous rock, on 
which Locke has shattered liis noble vessel of metaphysics into 
ten thousand pieces. We shall soon see that ho repeatedly falls 
upon it. 

In his theories of the origination of the ideas of space, time, 
infinity &c, he is repeatedly guilty of the sophism of taking the 
condition — the occasion of a thing, for the thing iheJf, Tiie fallacy 
is too common to requiro much to be said upon it. To niako 
water rise into a tube a certain height, it is necessary that tlio 
tube should be exhausted of all air ; this is the condition but not 
the cause of the rise of the water ; the proper cause being tho 
repulsive force of the watery jiartiolos themselves. In order to 
make a guinea and a feather descend the same distance at tho 
same time, ^it is necessary to place them under tho receiver of 
an air-pump. Tho exhaustion of atmospheric air is the condU 
iion^ but gravitation is tlie real cause of tho above phenomena. 
To illustrate the subject by an instance from a higher department ; 
that a man ho saved it is necessary that ho should have faith in 
the Lford Jesus Christ ; this is the co'iuUtion of salvation. But 
is this the cause? Nay. The all-sufficient atonement of our 
blessed Lord is tlio only procuring came of our salvation. It 
would be easy to multiply instances showing the difference of 
cause and Jlition ; hut these few that we have given, will sufl5oe 
to exhibit its nature. 

Now, it seems Mr. Locke did not clearly understand^ this 
distinction, or if he did, he remembered that he has a system to 
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uphold. For in advocating that experience is the source of all 
knowledge he has firequently reasoned “ cum hoe ergo propter hoc. ” 

Experience is not the eaim but the condition, vhe occasion of 
the origin of human knowledge. The necessary truths— the 
a priori judgnmits—i\iQ constituent forms of tU \indersiandmg,xmi^ 
ever be ranked as the substrata of experience. Without these 
experience is impossible. Hence the truth of the proposition with 
which Kant opens his immortal work on the Critique of Pure 
Bcason, viz., “that although knowledge begins with experience, it 
does not derive itself /ro/« experience.” 

Further, the objects of experience must bo conceived to obtain 
either in space or in time ; hence the truth of the Kantian formula 
that space and time are the necessarg conditions — the primary consti- 
tuent forms of tile understanding ox rather of the sensitive faculty. 
Or adopting the improvement of M. Cousin on the Kantian 
formula, space and time arc the logical conditions of all experience, 
and experience the chronological condition of all knowledge. 

From the few remarks wo have made, it is abundantly mam< 
fest, that Locke’s theory respecting the origin of human know- 
ledge is essentially dcfectirc and vicious. It is not only defective 
in that it docs not account for all the ideas in the human mind, 
but it is essentially absurd, inasmuch os it confounds the condition 
of a thing with its cause. And therefore, so &r as the exposure of 
the theory is concerned we could altogether stop at this stage of 
our enquiry. But since Mr. Locke undertakes to prove that the 
abstract conceptions of time, space, infinity, oause &o., can be 
resolved into either of the fountains of knowledge, sensation or 
reflection, we stop to examine the validity of the resolution. We 
will not exactly follow the order Mr. Lkx^o has adopted in his 
Valuable work on the ** Human Understanding.” 

Space and cause being the most important, we will begin with 
the former and end with the latter. 

SPACE. 

'Space, ' viewed ontologioally has been the occasion of the 
originatioii of a thousand oonfiioting tiiocuios in the science of 
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Metaphysics. :Wliother it is a merely notion — an ahs- 

traotioxi of tho mind, having nothing corresponding to it in the 
‘ nniverse^^ or.Vhether it has an ohjectwc^ an cxtrimic reality ; whether 
in its ; nature and essence it is spiritual ovmaUrial\ and whether it 
is a mistance or an attributCy are questions with which philosophers 
have puzzled themselves, and which probably will remain un- 
decided to the end of time. 

These questions lie in the very innermost recesses of the sanc- 
tuary of philosophy. But whatever answers may be given to these 
ontological questions, it is plain, that the discussion on hand has 
nothing to do with them. We are viewing at j)resent space 
psychologically. 

Waiving the question concerning its constituting nature and 
essence, we trace its origination in the human mind. Hero the j)ro- 
blem is — Given the idea of space, to account for its origin in the 
human mind. There are two and only two sources of all our ideas, 
sensation and reflection. Into which of them is tho idea of space 
to be reduced? Into reflection? No. Into sensation ? Mr. Locke 
answers, Those hast said.’’ There ore but /re senses, r/s,, sight, 
touch, hearing, tasting, and smelling. Into which one of them, 
or two of them, or any number of them, is it then to bo reduced ? 

Mr. Locke answers in B. II. Chap. XIII. Sec. 2 ; Wc ge^ 
the idea of space loth by oxir sight and tpuch,^^ But what, according 
to Mr. Locke, is the object of sight and touch ? What knowledge 
do we get from touch according to him ? “ The idea of soli- 
dity,” says he, ‘‘ we receive by our touch ; and it oiises from tho 
resistance, which we find in body, to the entrance of any other body 
into the place it possesses, till it has left it.” 

By touch then we acquire the khoiH|§^e of a solid — a body ; 
and' by the same touch also we acquire tl^v^owledge of space . 
therefora it is manifest that space is of the nature of body ; f6r two 
ideas coming from the same source must, we suppose, of necessity, 
beef the mCm nature, T1 *s is the legitimate conclusion of Mir. 
Locke’s theory of the origin of the idea of space. And* indeed 
he evidently confounded space with body, when he th^ght 
that, to ask whether the world existed in space, was the B&mo 
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tiling as to ask whether the world existed at all. Bat is this account 
of the matter correct ? Is Mr. Locke’s notion of 8j)aco the samo 
with file notion of it entertained by all men ? Is sxiacfe the same 
as body ?» We shall see. Here is a book. Where does it exist ? 
on the table, „Where is the table ? In the room. Where is the 
room ? In the housa Where is the house ? In the city of Cal- 
cutta. Where is the city of Calcutta ? In the country of Tliii- 
diistan. AVhere is the country of Hindustan ? In Asia. Where 
is Asia? In the world. Where is the world ? It must be situ- 
ated somewhere. It is in ^spare. Where is space ? In itself, for 
itself is tlie seat of bodies. It is impossible to go any further. 
Space is, tliereforo, the of bodies. Destroy space and you 
destroy the potentiality, that is, ilie jjossibility of the existence of 
body. Space is the containoi\ and body the containecL 

Wherefore to confound S])aco with body is virtually to con- 
found the container with the thing contained, the tube with the 
matter ooutained in it, the body with the soul, the shelf with the 
books on it, the atmosphere with its clouds, the earth with all 
things contained in it. 

In order more clearly to shew the difference between space 
and body, we shall ascertain some of their characteristic qualities. 

lu the first place, s|>ace is infinite, body is limited. Q-o 
wherever we might, it would be impossible to conceive the non- 
existence of space. Body from its very nature has limits. But 
it is impossible to conceive space to have limits. We may traverse ' 
this world, — traverse the solar system, and ten thousand other 
systems with their revolving planets, we might thus in imagi- 
nation exhaust the created universe and walk on the very out- 
skirts of creation ; yet beyond this space must be supposed to 
extend.' We might people space with millions of millions of 
possible ' worlds and systems, yet there would be space beyond all 
this. Space is thus boundless, illimitable, and infinite. In the 
second place, the idea of space is necessary, the idea of body is 
relative and contingent. Space is absolute and necessary, for you 
cannot ^et quit of the idea of it. We can suppose the destruction 
of a body, of a system, of millions of possible systems. But it is 

6 
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impossible to suppose the non-existeiice of space. It clings to ns 
and will not leave us. We might try all our might to get quit of 
this idea, But it is impossible to do so. When you have sifpposed 
this .world destroyed, a system destroyed, millions of possible 
systems destroyed, you have not destroyed space.. Tho idea of 
space absolutely adheres to you wherever you are and whither- 
soever you go. Suppose for a moment that a body exists, and you 
suppose the existence of space also. 

In tho next place, space is immaterial, invisible, and in- 
corporeal, body is material, visible, and corporqj^l. Every body 
has extension, figure, &c. ; it has a sensible or corporeal represen- 
tation ; wbicli spacic has not. In this sense may space bo called 
subjective and body objective. Furtho7% tlic idea of space is 
immediate and irresistible, the idea of body not so. 

Thus ideas possessing such contrary and opposite qualities or 
characteristic properties cannot be the same idea. And, indeed 
Locke himself, when not under the influence of his system does 
acknowlodgo in man}^ passages that an essential difierence ex- 
ists between space and body. But the contoundiug oi space 

■with body is, as we have seen, a legitimate conseqnonco of liis 
theory. It is not wonderful, that this ptart of his invaluable 
essay should abound in contradictions. Favourite theories so 
warp and bias the judgments of the subtlest and aoutost of men, 
that it is impossible for tliem to weigh deliberately the force of 
’ arguments. 

But granting for tho saJeo of argiimont that lie did not con. 
found space with body ( although we proved that in the spirit 
of his system he ought to have done, and indeed in point of fact 
has. done so) yet how can it he made to appear, that the idea of 
space is derived from sensation. Wo have seen that necessity, 
absoluteness, &c. are predicated of space. Now, it is impossible 
that all those ideas are derived from sensation or reflection^ 
Could Uh jj? idea of necessity,*’ for instanoe, be derived from 
sensation and reflection? Every one knows that the celebra- 
ted Mr. Hume came logically from the theory of I^cke to 
conclude that there is no such thing as necessity. 
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Locke derives the idea of space from that of body. Locke 
was a great Metaphysician,— ho had an intellect of the very first 
order. There must therefore he some plausibility in^he theory ; 
or else he would not advocate it. Is there a sense then in which 
it may be said tliat the idea of body precedes that of space ? 
There is, and lot us iSoo wliat it is. 

Tliero are two grand classes of relations. The first class of 
relations are those which one i«ica bears to another in the order of 
nainro. Those relations are absolute and abstract. They can 
never bo altered. From their very nature they are eternal, im- 
mutable, necessary. TIioso relations may be called ontological, 
metajihysical, or logical relations. But there is another class of 
relations quite difforent from lliese ; — the relations which one idea 
bears to another in the order of onr knoivledge of them. 

All our knowledge is rolaiivc ; the knowledge of the highest 
archangel is relative ; the knowledge or rather the sciencen^ of God 
above is absolute. The process of human or rather created know- 
ledge must be synthetic. The science of God is alone analytic in 
the truest sense of the term. The omniscient One knows relations 
in the order of nature. We know in a different manner. 

There are then relations in the order of nature, and relations 
in the order of acquisition; tlieso M. Cousin elegantly terras 
logical and chronohgimL Wlial is then the logical relation 
between space and body ; and wliat the chronological? 

First tlion, givon spaco and body, query, rationally, logically 
in the order of nature which presupposes the other ? Does space pre- 
suppose body ? Can wo not suppose the existence of space without 
the previous supposition of the existence of body P Unquestion- 
ably we can. But it is not possible to conceive body without pre- 
supposing spaoG- The moment a body is conceived, that moment 
space must be supposed to exist before. We may as well conceive 
an event not to take place in time or duration, as conceive a body 

* W^^arc aware that we are using the word “scienoe” in a subjective sense, 
in which sence we have never seen it used except in the compound words 
** omni^ieuce, and prescience.” But we see no reason why such an elegant turn 
zna|t t)e given to the simple word “science’* itself. 
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not to exist in space. Hence it appears that, rationally, in the 
order of nature, space is the logical condition, the metaphysical 
antecedent Of body. 

But in the next place, given space and body, query,# histori- 
cally, chronologically in the order of acquisition of the knowledge 
of the ideas of space and body, which presupposes the other ? 
Unquestionably space presupposes body. As far as our know- 
ledge of the idea is conceived, it is impossible to have the idea 
of space without having previously the idea of body. Were 
body non-existent, space to us w^ould also be non-existent. If 
no body existed in the universe of God, wo hesitate not to 
Fay, it would have been impossible to get the idea of space. 
Thus again it is manifest that, historically, in the order of 
acquisition, body is the chronological condition of space. Talcing 
the tw’O views at once it appears, tlmt space is the logical 
condition of body, and body the chronological condition of space 
Now, Mr. Locke by not distinguishing these two sorts of origin, 
has fallen into a grievous mistake in his theory of the origin of 
human knowledge*. Tims he, in deducing tlie idea of space from the 
idea of body, is both right and wrong — ^logically Locke is wrong ; 
chronologically he is right. 

M. Cousin in his admirable lectures on the sensualism 
of Locke has illustrated this distinction with his peculiar clear- 
ness and animated eloquence. But this distinction, we believe, 
^as not originated with that distinguished philosopher. It was 
obscurely hinted at by Leibnitz, distinctly pointed out by Cud- 
worth in his immortal work on the “ Intellectual System,*^ caught 
hold of and applied to Locke’s system by Reid and Stewart, and 
elaborated upon by Kant. From the preceding criticisms, we 
^hink, it is abundantly manifest, as it is finely expressed in the 
beginning of the Critique of Pure Reason, “ that although space 
begins with body, yet it does not derm itself from body.” We now 
proceed tp 4^cuss on 

TIME. 

St. Augustine, when questioned, what is time, replied, 
the more I enquire into it, the less do I understand it.” Shis, 
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we preBume, is the proper answer, when time is viewed ontologi- 
call5.,that is, with a view to its nature and constituting essence. 
13ut*^'UiurB is a psychological concern. In the presftit discussion 
we hrwe nothing to do with the abstract question, what is time, 
in its nature, being, and essence ; but have to do with the 
question, how is I4ie idea of time originated in the human mind. 
Before "we answer this question, we shall see how Locke answers it. 

“It is evident, ” says he, “ to any one who will but observe 
what passes in his own mind that there is a train of ideas which 
constantly succeed one another in his mind, as long as he is awake. 
Reflection on these appearances of several ideas, one after another, 
in our minds, is that which fumisheth us with the idea of succes- 
sion ; and the distance between any parts of that sucoessioii, or 
between tho appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that 
wliicli call duration” or time. Thus Mr. Locke derives the 
idea of time from the idea of succession, which is derived from 
“ reflo(ition on the train of ideas which wo find to appear, one 
after another, in our own minds.” Previously to showing tho fallacy 
involved in the above passage, we would turn our attention for 
a moment to tho attributes of time, and ascertain whether the 
idea of it could derive itself from experience as Mr. Locke makes 
it. 

What then are the attributes of time ? Can we suppose the 
nou-existenco of time ? Can wo destroy it in thought P can we 
conceive a time ( or what shall we call it P ) when time did not 
exist P Impossible. The very question is itself self* contradictory. 
Time then is necessary, so necessary that to question its existence 
involves a contradiction. 

It is illimitable or infinite. It is purely rational, abstract, 
and ’opposed to sensible, it is absolute. It possesses all the attri- 
buteft of space. Can these qualities be the product of experience P 
Can experience, can sensation or reflection, impart to us a neces- 
sary idea, an ohsolute, abstract, and purely rational idea P We 
trow flot. Hence the impossibility of deriving the idea of time 
from the idea of succession which, last is the product of experience, 
is dearly manifest. 
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Let US more particularly examine Locke’s theory of the ori- 
g in of the idea of time. Ho derives it, as we have seen«^rom 
reflection on^the train of ideas in the mind, that is, from sucj^^sion. 
The remarks we have already made when considering space and 
body, are in suhstaiioe applicable to time and succession. Time 
is to succession what space is to body. Wo (Jan conceive time to 
exist without any event taking place in it. For undoubtedly there 
was a time when there existed nothing but Grod, unless we say, 
that a creature can be eternal, wliieh is self- contradictory. And 
in the mind of God, Avitli reverence be it spoken, tliere can possibly 
be no succession in the strictest sense of the term ; for the past, the 
present, and the future, are all present before the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. Hence the significancy of the i^eculiar desig- 
nation which the Schoolmen gave to God,— -the “ 

But on the other hand, we cannot conceive succession without 
time. Time is necessarily and essentially involve^d in succession, 
succession must take placo in time, for an event can only take 
place in time. Time is, ihereforo, so to sp(5ak, the lovm of succes- 
sion. Destroy time, and you annihilate the possibility of succes- 
sion. Metaphysically, rationally, analytically, in the orddi: of 
nature, time is the logical couclUion of succession. 


, SIJN-rJSE IN A VILLAGE. 

Immured in city, how with raptures now 
’Midst village sceiios I hail thee, rising sun ! 

I see Irom up the plains thy crimson brow. 

Thy race of glory now but just begun, 

Through th’ ethorial realms of heavens to run. 

Of what jewels rare, or of what coral made 
Thy blushing face ? With what perfection done ! 

And now behold thy bright beams pervade 

The wakini;* world, and sky, with streaks of light and shade. 

The pensive world that weeps the morning dew, 

Now brightens at thy lovely dawning light. ^ 
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The sable clouds assume the blushing hue — 
lV.pd sweet flowerets open at thy sight. 

merry birds with rapture and delight 
No'/V hail tlieo with their simple tuneful lay ; 

And madly mingle with th}^ rays so bright, 

Glad at the siglit of the approaching day, 

And fly to thee, nor aught of earth ilioir course can stay. 

Witli wonder hero on tlioe, 0 Sun ! I gaze 
Now just above the level of the plain ; 

And now o’er huts I see tliy glory blaze ; 

And next suspondont on tlie trees remain. 

And further still thy car d<>lh rise, in vain, 

The row of lofty palm troos noAv doth* rear 
Their giant arms tliy glith'Iiig orb to gain. 

And now thou risost still, no more the glare 

Gf thy strong light my weak and mortal eyes can bear. 

What wonder then our simple sires of old, 

Beholding suoh a grand majestic scene, 

The glorious cdouds of liglit that thoo enfold, 

Would feel their little hearts subdued within, 

And bow to thee upon the village green. 

Poor guileless men ! ’Midst natures beauties born, 

To worship nature's beauties e’er had been 
The very early lessons tliey did learn 

Whensoaroo the just and riglit from wrong they could discern. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

X Course of English Reading consisting of Selections from Modern 
English Authors for the use of Candidates for the Entrance Examinations of 
the Indian Universities, illnstrated and annotated by the Rev. K. S. Mac- 
donald, M. A., Free Church College. Calcutta Tract and School Book So- 
ciety, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 1876. Part I. Price 12 annas. 

The Rev, K. S. Macdonald deserves the thanks of the youth 
of tndia for the admirable Course of English reading whioh he 
ha s compiled for them. In the selection of the pieces the Editor 
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has shown' excellent judgment; the pieces are neither too diffi- 
cult nor too easy for those for whbih the oopipilation is desig^lfed. 
The notes amid comments are they ought to be ; whil^hey 
will help the student materially,” t$ey will not supersede personal 
effort and thinking. The pictorial illustrations are a great attrac- 
tion to the book. And last not least, the book is wonderfully 
cheap. We recommend the adoption of this useful compilation 
in all the schools of the country, both private and Government. 

The Avian Witness : Or the Testimony of Arlan Scriptures in corro- 
boration of P>iblical History and tiic Hudiments of Christian Doctrine ; in- 
cluding Dissertations on Ihc Original Home and early adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By tlie Rev. K. M. Banerjea, Member of the Board of Examiners 
(late College of Fort Wiliam,) Honorary Examining (chaplain of the Lord 
Bishop of Cttloiitta, Honorary Member of the Rt>yal Asiatic Society of 
London. Calcutta : Thacker and Spink, 1875. 

The nature of this valuable book is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. Differing from all other oriental scholars, Mr. Baneijea 
maintains that “ the original hopie of the Ariyan family was in 
Media, the chief city having been tiara. In support of this opi- 
nion the learned author brings forwi^rd the testimonies of the Rig 
Veda, the Zenda vesta and the AssyaJian Inscriptions. In some 
future number of the Magazine we hope to examine whether this 
opinion is well-grounded or not. i-Tho theological portion of the 
book is to us the most interesting. The testimonies of the old 
Hindu books in confirmation of Biblical history and doctrines, 
which the author produces, are very striking. We hope in future 
numbers to notice these confirmatiohB at some length. At present 
we merely recommend to' our readers a thoughtful study of this 
remarkable work. 

■ ■ ■■ f 

V 

Sa^mhandha Nirhaya, Or Social of the Principal Hindu costee in 

Bengal. By Lai Mohan Vidyanidhi, Head Master of Normal School, Kiahna" 
ghur. Ca’ca tg ^ew School Book Pf ess. 

Tliis is a very interesting bobk% It contains a great deal of 
information regarding Hindu sociely and the castes which ogm- 
pose it. So for as we are able to judge^ the imformation is correct. 
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t3ie sobool of his native ^'«n< John Wilson vent to the 
TiniyeaM^i Mt' Edinburgh. ProfesacHr,: Elaj&ir, the oelebiifEed 
mathv^tioidh and physicist, who haid adorned the inathen|^oid 
chair of the University for twenty years, and the chair of Jlatural 
Philosophy for fourteen yeara, had recently died ; but the latter 
choir hod been just filled by perhaps a si^ niore eminent man. 
Sir John Leslie, the author of several works on Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, and the inventor of the differential thermo- 
meter. Possessed of a quick and active intellect, of a powerful 
memory, and of unflinching perseverence, and stimulated by a 
quencMess thirst after knowledge, John Wilson greatly distin- 
guished himself in the University ; and as he had taste for Natu- 
ral Philosophy, he stood amongst the first in Sir John Leslie’s 
dsM. That taste for physical investigations, which he imbibed 
from Sir John Leslie, he retained during the whole of his life ; 
so that in after years, when he undertook preaching tours in the 
Bombay Presidency, he went not only to evangelize, but also to 
botanize, to mineralize and to geologize; and on one occasion, 
when he returned from a preaching tour in Gujarat, he brought 
with himj to the astonishment of his Mends, several huge boxes 
containing stones and ^tebbles which he had gathered on the 
shores of the Gulf of Cambay. 

As John Wilson was designed for&e ministry of the Chnrch 
of Seotland-iraad the dearest wish Of every Bootoh peasant like 
that of Dominie Sampson’s mother, is to see his bairn wag his 
head in a pulpit” — ^he, after passing through the usual earrioalum 
Sin the Axt’S ifliuises entered the Divinity Uallof the University, 
W went through a four years’ eoorse in theology. John Wil- 


wi^ he had therefore to encounter no little diffi- 

ot^^i^ a'^eoani^ in proSeoating his studies in thsfUnlr 

the SoOtoh are a hai^y hnd noble race, and the you& 
of! Swl^kd with tluii love of knowledge that 


«hd^^ for the #tkO of reoumg a Unkrusify 

edheal^em j is, that yteoaimot **go into' 

, a shepbcBB^Ils/.oif * 
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has had a XJniyemty eduoation.” Lookhait, tho biographer of Sir 
Wwer Sooit, tells tu that while Sir Walter as a stodent attended 
Stewart’s Leotores on Moral Philosophy, *he often sat 
besid^^ a modest and diligent youth.” That “modest and dili* 
gent youth’s” father was “ a venerable Bluegown, a beggar of Edie 
. Ochiltree order, who used to stand, propped on bis stick, with his 
hat in his hand, at one of the out>skirtB oi the ^ty,” or in other 
words, the father of Sir Walter Scott’s fellow-student in the 
University actually begged in the streets that he might give his 
son the benefit of a University education. Similar &ots are men- 
tioned by the late Dr. Guthrie in his Autobiography ; and even at 
this moment the spectacle is not rare of a Scottish youth Ooming 
down from the country parts to Edinburgh or Glasgow or St. 
Andrews or Aberdeen, with a sack of oatmeal on his back, hiring 
cheap quarters in the town, attending Lectures at the University, 
and returning home for a fresh sack of oatmeal when the contents 
of the first one have gone down the throat, accompanied with no- 
thing stronger than water, unless it be with an occasional dash of 
whiskey. Many Scottish noble youths live on oatmeal and water, 
and attend Professor Eraser’s Lectures on Lo^o and Metaphysics 
or Professor Jebb’s Lectures on the Irregular Ghreek Verbs; they 
act on the Miltonian principle of “ spare diet and hard study.” 
Whether John Wilson carried on his back a sack of oatmeal from 
Lauder to Edinburgh I have not Imard ; but this J have heajd 
that in order to mmntain himself at the University he had recourse 
to pivate teaching. 

It was .while John Wilson was carrying; on his studies /fit ths 
Edinburgh University that he came in contact with a remarlo^e 


man who exerted a great influence on -him. .c^at .msn .the 
Bev.^. Andrew Pmmson, the minist^ id om tf 

fii$ greatest preaohers of .the day, .the :pf 

jMity m the {^Scotland, a xna$t 

M oi oohimaai^g''sli^^ yi^tey-er 

':j^l^ldi'.-haya'-,heoh ;ihe;-fiauseS;';which.?.|i^ .fh'. 
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C9«iiei ’iiii& Dr. A&draiw l^oioson ints^tiie chief tHRiBe. Dr. An^ew 
T %ritniBMi Dr. Thomas Chalmers repcesented ift thosf^ays 
the^ifiiilix <^d musioinaiy zeal of the Ohnioh of Sootla]!^, and 
it is ihteiMiing to obs^e that^ -while Andrew Tfaomsm gaye 
to Weatem India; a John Wilson, Thomas Chalmers gave to 
India an Alexander Dt^. John Wilsdn, along with others, 
esiahlMied h Missionaiy Society in connection -with the Dmnity 
ITnll of the Univetmty, at one of the meetings of which he deli- 
vered an address which was pnhlished, and his interest in mis- 
sions becoming more and more livdy, he gave to the world, before 
he left the Divinity Hall, a life of John Eliot, tire celebrated 
** Apostle of the Indians” of North America, of whom Eiohard 
Baxter said—'* There was no man on earth whom I honoured 
above him.” 

Xt'‘ ’«vould appear that John Wileon’s mind wae of an 
essentially literary oast. Before leaving the Divinity Hall of the 
Hniveraity, he had published a pamphlet and a book ; shortly 
aftor he left the University he engaged in a warm newspaper 
dismistion in oonneotion -with what -was called the “ Apooiyphsd 
Controversy,” a oontroveny which arose from the British and 
Pozeign Bible Society publishing .along -with the BiUe tiioso 
writings which axe called the Apocrypha or theunoanonioal Scrip- 
tmes. In after-life he always -wrote books which are about t-wenty- 
in, immbfe', and a few hours before his death he exprmsed a 
desire to live that he might finish sonus wm^B -whidi he had began. 
B^Vras an intensely active and eminently prodnetive mind. 

Wilson did not mo-ely write on missions ; he de- 
- ^ work. 3^ Chnnh of Scotland in fts 

’ had in those cfejs no misnbns of its own ; bat 

! ^ pfens persons had establubed a Sotiety aUled the 

Society, wMoh had ahready begun bpanktIoiMi 
parts <^ -ihe -wbrld. " As Mr. WfisDnVwtM 
India' as'n-fefetionnty, heafiBredthfe sesv^ 
vices Scottish Mienbnaiyr Bc«|^y, His^piiastiiM Wtil| 

,aoof|ibiB> 5 ’ Bfe was ordained ' m n 
' Dahdsr.W'Sttth Jnne 1828. 
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was Bunried to l!Bss< Margaret dBOgbter of tiie Bsf. 

TTanWh Bajoe of Qreenook, who was a highly edooated and 
piouB^lpmaii,— delighting in the study of mathematuik and astro- 
nomy ;\nd on the 30th of Angost 1828, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
left Sotland fer India. After a tedious voyage round the Gape 
of upwards of five 'months, Mr. Wilson mth his aooomplished 
wife reached Bombay on the 13th of Fehroary 1829, and was 
received into the house of one of the missionaries of the Society, 
the Bev. John Stevenson, who afterwards distangnished himself as 
a Sanskritist, and as the translator into English of the Sama 
Veda. The Society in those dajrs occupied as thmr stations, Bankot 
and Hamai in the Southern Konkan ; Mr. and Ms. Wilson ac- 
cordingly proceeded thither and applied themselves diligently to 
the study of the Mahrathi language. As M. Wilson’s liognistio 
powers were great, in a few months he was able to converse freely 
with, and to preach, to the people in their mother tongue. The 
Scottish Missionary Society, however, soon gave np their stations 
in the Southwn Konkan, and elected Bombay and Funs as the 
scenes of their missionary operations. In consequence of this 
change, Mr. Wilson rmnoved to Bombay on the 26th of Novem- 
ber 1829, where he continued to labour tOl tihe day of his death. 

Bombay, which is now the second mty ha Chieen Tictoria’s 
dominions, its population being next only to that of London, 
was ftarty-nx. years ago a very large city- It had a pc^ulatioo 
Of nearly a quarter of a million souls, and that population re- 
presented a wdetj of creeds and nationalitbsas k wftaeesed inao 
oiher ^y m India, peihaps in no other city In the whole world. 
Ihem werein it Mkhiattas and Jainw, Bhittias and BndiBdsfr 
Mihjaimmadans and Parsb, together vntii Emn^ieaia^ Jsdi^^ 


Ibnrih AlghaeB, dhiiMSe. M. Wil8(m Itad ay^it 




Dneoten of hk Sesdety in the frBowmgtMM><ff*li^ 
to Blmhay> in par^Sealai^ I may frse^ esyti. Ib|i.#aa idapder 
"ks immenns diMwkit 
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Iann is oompoaed-^ts interooiuaeiiitb all parts of the suiroutid^ 
lug <xnmt27, and with different infldel nations—the dix^ution 
of the pi^judiee of caste by the easy interoourse vdfim' 
people have had with Europeans — the faoilities with whabh oonsi- 
dexable congregations oan be prooored^ Bibles and tracts oirou- 
lated, and eduoation oonduoted, and other ciioamstanoes which are 
before the view of my mind — do not know a spot where I could 
with more willingness^ desire to i^end and to be spent for the 
name of Christ/’ 

On being settled in Bombay, Mr. Wilson surveyed the field 
and chalked out his plan of operations ; and then began that 
manifold activity — evangelistic, philological, educational, literary 
— ^which characterised the career of that distinguished scholar 
and philanthropist. He wisely determined from the beginning to 
master the vernacular languages and dialects spoken by the di- 
versified population of Bombay ; for he felt that as a missionary 
he could not have real access to the people unless he could fami- 
liarly converse with them in their mother tongue. He found half 
the Hindu population of the island-city speaking the Mahrathi 
language ; in that language he had already made such progress m 
to enable him to preach and converse in it: the other half ho 
fimnd speaking G-ujarati, very different from Mahrathi, though 
both are derived from the Sanskrit. He accordingly mastered the 
. Gujarati, JBut nearly one fourth of the entire population of Bom- 
bay were Mabammadans who could be approached only through 
the XJrdu or Hindustani. That language therefore he was under 
tl^ xieoem^ of learning. Th^ was however, another very 
; and very influential body of people in the island, tihe 

Hindustani nor Mahrathi, nor phro 
? ^ut ji pdtois the bads <4 vdudi was Gujarati but 

Vdth Persian words. Mr, Wilson, therefore, studied 

his 

■ 
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haviag mAsterad only one Temaonlar language^ either HidHathi 
. m or Urdu, as he could in that case hare held oommunioa- 

tioa nilliona of people. But Mr. Wilaon had mastered all 
those th]^ languages with the addition of Peiman, and yet he 
was not satisfied. He was not satisfied with heing acquainted with 
Mahrathi and Qujaratf ; he cherished the just ainhition of making 
personal acquaintance with the venerable mother of those lan- 
guages, namely, the Sanskrit. Neither was he satisfied with having 
learnt Urdu and modern Persian ; he desired to study the copious 
Arabic from which the Persian and the Urdu are derived. He 
accordingly diligently studied the oriental olassios, Sanskrit and 
Arabic. But there was another and a more powerful reason why 
he studied Sanskrit and Arabic. As a missicnaty he thought it 
his duty not only to master the vernacular languages of the people 
among whom he laboured, in order that he might fredy communi- 
cate his ideas to them, but to study those grand old languages in 
which were embalmed their literature, their philosophy and their 
religion. An acquaintance with Sanskrit and Arabio would, not 
only make him intimately acquainted with the history, literature, 
philosophy and religion of the Indo-Aryan and Indo-Semitic races 
among whom he was living, and for whose spiritual benefit he 
had left his native hills of Scotland, but it wmild plaoe him as>a 
missionary on a high vantage ground. He justly oonsidered that , 
if, in his disputations with learned Pandits and Maalavis, he^ 
oould quote the ipsisaima verba of Brahm& and of Mahammad, as 
thi^ are contained in the Yedas and the Korim, he would com- 
mand the reject of all inteUigMlt Hindus and Mahanunadans, 
and WOidd thtu obtun a hearing for those great bn;^ ' w^h he 


l^d ooBse to proclaim. It was for this reasoU’ ^u^i tmd not 
abstiaot love of phil^gy^ that 1)>e^qoh:rh?^s8^ 
td and Arabio. * Indlfed, 

a mqmei^ thet he was , a Triuwkiniij^v 
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< iib^ wot^ laxigii^ wiiiofa ICr. Wilsoii thought 
Ho had learnt the sa^arad language^^^ 
B^^tuauavhe had kamt the aaored Ikaguage of the Mahtfuinad- 
aua ;^^ his atteuti<Hi to the aaored Jiaxiguaige 

cf the f^axsis who^ though fewer ixi numb^ than either the Hin* 
diis or the Mussulmans, wereaveEry influential pec^ie in the Bom* 
bay Presidency. But learning Zend, which is the sacred lan- 
guage €jS the Parsis, was then by no means an easy task. It had 
xkoHher grammar nor dictionary. There were very few Busturs, 
th^ is Pars! priests, that understood it, though they daily repeat- 
ed prayers in it ; in India no European knew it ; and in Europe 
one adventurous Frenchman had disooTered it some time before, 
ano^er Frenchman was studjring it oritioally at that very time 
when Mr. Wilson was turning his attention to it, and one German 
had taken up the subject but had given it up in despair. The 
adventurous Fienohman was the. celebrated Anquetil du Perron 
who, aooidentBlly seeing a facsimile of some pages written in Zend 
characters, was fired with the ambition of becoming the first Zend 
Boholar in Europe, and determined to set sail for Bombay with a 
view to study the language and buy manuscripts. But as means 
were not fi>rth-ooming, in 1754 the obivalrouB philologer hired 
himseU a sailor on board a ship of the French Indian 

Ctepanyv x^bed Bombay, obtained the assistance of the French 
>auth<^ties; bribed one of the nmst learned Parsi priests at Surat, 
and iima kamt Zend, and bought valosble manusmpts, with which 
returned to JEmx^ a^ mx y^’ stay m BornHyt 
in the Imperial I^rt|iry at Paris whei^ tiwy 
W sti^ Anquetil made a t4iinslation of the Zendavestal; 

. |h4o Eran^ which tinnslation was pronounoed\||y Sir Willism 
' Jeasas, wha did not know Zend, to be an unpossdki^ palmed by 
upon the too c(reduhms Frenchman, bat which has 
ihioej^^ to be on the whole aoorreot : 

other Frenchman to whom I alludo 
. tn j M i rrt ri ' SBgen« Buxoa^ gw 86 M > o r:<>f 
.'Oqyail^ijAl ■ vlio first fat iBaro|>ft 

maBVMripts ooilected ig^-ijlli0s0&l, ,..mi ; 
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mantoy on iJie Tatta. The German inrii© ^ve up the stuity <rf 
deapair was Justus Olahaasen^ Frafi^saor of Onental lahr- 
gttages^ the University of Kiel, who ooinineuoed an edition of 
the Yenoidad in 1S29, and discontinued it for want of support. 
I need scarcely add that at present in Zend scholarship, as in« 
deed in all scholarship, Germans have obtained the palm, — the 
two greatest living Zend scholars being Firederio Spiegel, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in the Uxdversity of - Erlangen in 
Bavaria, ajid Martin Haag who was for many years Professor of 
Sanskrit in the College at Poonah. I mention these oircum- 
stances to show that to the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, missionary of 
the Free Church of Scotland in Bombay, belongs the honour of 
having been the first native of the United Kingdmn of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland that studied the Zend and read in the original 
the scriptures ascribed to Zoroaster. Dr Wilson had read the 
Zendaresta in the original ; he had read the KoiUn m tiie oiignal; 
and he himself told me sixteen years ago when 1 met him at 
Surat that he had just then finished readmg, in the original, the 
whole of the Vedas as they are at presmit known. 

Sat Dr. Wilson was not an unprodaotive student, nw waa 
he a mere philologist. In 1830 he starts -a monthly Magaane 
ealled the Orientai ChriaUan S^ctator, a p^eot treasure-house 
of all sorts of information regarding Indm, whi^ he edit^ for 
thirty years, and to which his partner iu KfeiMM, . 

bwted admirably written articles, i^fly 
woitim '^bMdied in Britain. In tha| 

.'ySai, revie.wxag '.Elisioas*B HistOry''tHf[Yt^hl^f'l^;!^^ 
'Zoroa^iaQiihnj which (aNwded-f 

% ^tmveisy ; 

' anil hsr: tKftsrWiOda p^lid^ two Leetdtes on Ibe Yeraiidad Sade, . 

wltk& is is ptti of the Parsi Soriptviiw. fh 1631$^ iite tiie' oixeis&m 
Pmss young m«, cawef'vrftHBS'visiiid thu 


Sit 

■ ■■-.y ~ ■ 

: a aeries of Leetares to the Parsis of Bomlx^ 

oA tc^^ether^ a 

^ Parti Seligion. This book i^neoea^ 

iis oharacter, as it ooMats ef 
IjBCitorn deSivered to the Parsis; joereithelesB it iB*a great work; 
flewaidttring that it was Written by an EngHshanan tbirty*fbar y«a» 
ago, dnrbg which thirty-four :^ars oar knowledge of the religion 
Zerdnsht has been considerably advanced by the labours of Ger* 
man sebolats. The only other great work on the religion of the 
Parsis which had before appeared in Europe was the celebrated 
paferam Ptrtaram Magorwm Eeligionia Hiatoria by Thomas Hyde, 
Jliubio Ibofessor of Oxford, published in the year 1700; but that 
elaborate treatise is defective as its learned author was ignorant of 
the Zend language. Of Dr. 'Wilson’s work, Dr. Hang, no mean 


insthority in matters relating to Zend literature, speaks thus • 
** The first work, written in English, whirii riiows an aoqnaintanoe 
with the <n%inal 2iend texts, is the Bev. Dr. Wilson’s book ontha 
Porsi^ rriigi^ published at Bombay in 1873. ” Themerite of 
the Urere So great that it was taken notice of by the Institide 
oopimendarion in the Bepoti of the iusiatio 
6o^ and obtained for its author the rare honour of 

• P Boyal Society of Lcmdon. 


|n ^e Hindus, who constitute the hulk of the pc^nlatioa of 
[T, dhd in their religion. Dr. WBson took, to say (he leaal^ 
’ iia interest as in the Parris and in thrir religion---lndee(^ 
^'spiinc more years of his life in the study of Ihe languige and 
litsisitnre of the Brahmans than in the study of the langnage and 
SlwHririfte of the Dasturs. As early as 1882, be entered into oea» 
llO friiiqr ^fetwo learned Pandits, one of Bombay, and (ho bthrir 
of ; the reeult of the disousriona was the pnblioatbn of tiso 
tAa Sindu EeWgion, written both id Mahrathi and in 
.^^1^-' j^ribridgament*^ ti>ese eapeattres has been tTshrial^ 
ViS ^| ii ^< '#^u4ge^ India, .(Olid inaii^ hundreds of. ttawBiamii: 

ave been distrilH^id i^’inlarioiiairieBitt' bll ooribs^ 
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iuri of Qod and tho Character of True Worthyi^ien. His Indidi 
Thrfe Thoumnd Teare Ago, whioh'^^ pa'bHahsd in 1858/is an 
ndmuc8fl|Ie res&mi of all the important infomu^oneonillliined in ths : 
Big YeJla regarding the earliest state of sociefy among the Hipr 
dus ; and the verj last work he earned through the press, wi^ 
hit JReligiom Exeamrtont of Western India, BuddMtt, Bramanical 
Jaina, whioh was originally a lecture delivered at Bombay, and 
afterwards published in the Calcutta Beoiew, and whioh he re^cast 
shortly before his death, ohiedy with a view to meet the require- 
ments of His Boyal Highness the Piinee of Wales and his suite 
in their Indian visit. But these works, however valuable, are 
poor exponents of Dr. Wilson’s unrivalled knowledge of Hindu 
literature, Hindu philosophy, Hindu religion and Hindu society. 
He was engaged for many years in writing a work on “ Caste, ” 
which he nearly completed before his death, — a work wMoh those 
of his intimate Mends who have read it pronounce it to be his 
magnum opus. The work is in two vdumes. It is in print, &ongh 
it has not been published. From the accounts ef those who have 
had the privilege of reading it in private, I have no doubt t^t 
it will be when published a worthy nxmumnnt of llr. Wilson’s 
scholarship. 

Nor did Dr. Wilson entirely neglect the ICahananadsa pppur 
lation of Bombay, though his litenuy labottrs for ^beir benefit 
wme inconsiderable compared with those for t^ bes^fiMf 
and Hindus. He entered into controversy with Si leasn^ l|aula> 
yi, Hsji Mahammstd Hashim, mid published p ssnsU tR^^ 

.titled qf JfuAammadantm, whh& he-w^^ 

4™itapi«hd m Pcsrsian. He wrote two other 
SdlmHon - and 

to mooni orver'lhs lop' of. m heocm- ^ 

Sha.«ii#lipdhunrMi^^ 

tha ,<MaiUit Christy 
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more elegant and graceful than that of Dr. Wilson himself. She 
translated the Vendidad Bade from the French of Anquetil du 
Perron. Sh% wrote in Mahrathi, of which language she Tvsis mis- 
tress, several historical tracts which were afterwards publmhed to- 
gether in a volume. But this was not all. She set up a girls' school 
in which she herself taught, and which contained at one time 200 
girls ; and occasionally when her husband was prevented by indis- 
position or other causes firom going to the General Assembly's 
Institution in Bombay, she took Dr. Wilson's classes, and lec- 
tured to the students on philosophy and theology. Dr. Wilson 
wrote a Memoir of his excellent wife, a work which has gone 
through many editions. By her Dr. Wilson had two sons, one 
of whom, Mr. Andrew Wilson, has devoted himself to journalism 
and literature, and is the author of two works — The JF«?er- 
toriom Armijy and Th^ Abode of Snow ; and the other, Mr. John 
Wilson, who had studied medicine, is an invalid. 

In the same year, shortly after the death of Mrs. Wilson, Dr. 
Wilson and his colleagues, who had originally come out as agents 
of the Scottish Missionary Society, were received as missionaries 
of the Church of Scotland which, in its corporate capacity, had 
embarked in the cause of missions, and sent out in 1829 the 
Rev. Dr. Duff as its first missionary to India. In consequence of 
this arrangement, Dr. Wilson opened a large school in Bombay, 
called thc-General Assembly's Institution, on the model of the one 
established by Dr. Duff in this city, which became a most im- 
portant educational establishment after the arrival in Bombay in 
1688 of the Eev. Dr. Murray MitcheU, a gentleman wellknown to 
tins Society. 

m 1843, Dr. Wilson, after fourteen years' incessant labour, 
nailed for Europe, and on his way travelled through Egypt, 


Poles^e, Syria, Idumea and other cx^tries. One would sup- 
j^^ thi^ he would take rest now that he had gone back to hie 
Dr. Wilson was not so constituted, ever 
needs engage in scsoae^^^ nndeitaldbDig* 
travels in Palestine and the countries thUt lay 
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rials he worked upon during the four years of his niissionaiy fur- 
lough, and the result was an elaborate work, in two thick volumes, 
entitled of the Bible., a hook as good as any evei* written on 

Palestine, and better than most, inasmuch as it contains valuable 
information, not easily accessible, regarding the eastern Churches 
and some of the Easfem Christian races. During his stay in Scot- 
land he married Miss Isabella Dennistoun, who proved as great a 
help to him and to the Mission as the first Mrs. Wilson had 
been ; and some months after, he returned to India towards the end 
of 1847. 

Scarcely had Dr. Wilson been one year in India when there 
issued from the Edinburgh press another work from his prolific 
pen entitled Evangelization of India. Amongst other things this 
book contains a striking sermon on “ The British Sovereignty in 
India, ” and an adress on “ Woman in India” ; but the chief 
interest of the volume lies in the valuable information which it 
gives of “ the forest and mountain tribes of Western India” — 
the Waralis, the Katkaris, the Nayakadias, the Durias, the Chan- 
drias, the Dubalas, the Kols, the Bhils, the Bamoshis, the Bedars, 
the Thakurs, the Dheds and the Mangs, — ^tribes whose names, 
with one or two exceptions, have not reached us on this side of 
ludis. But Dr. Wilson had come in contact with these barbarous 
tribes, in the course of his missionary peregrinations, and noticed 
their peculiarities, their manners and customs. 

Ffom the great number of books which Dr. Wilson wrote one 
might suppose that he devoted his life to authorship. This was 
far from the case. There was no missionary in India who ex- 
oelled him*in personal labours. Dr. Wilaon taught for some 
hours every day in that College, similar to the Calcutta Free 
Chtmh College, of which he was the founder. He was fhe pastor 
of the Native dhuroh at Bombay, which oonidsted the oonvarto 
ifrhom he and Hs colleagues had gathered firmh fiinduiffin, Ma:- 
haimmadanism. 1 ^ ; of that Church he ; ;disohii^ed; aQ the 

paai^l dnries.bendesiu^^ HsdfiliTei^ 

IDe^itces h) Hhtidu, and Ptai 
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times traversed the whole of the Bombay Presidency, and some 
tiznes went beyond its limits, preaching in every town and^ con- 
siderable village, to the prince or Baja on the throne, to the 
peasant in his lowly hut, to the priest in the temple, to the 
religious recluse sitting on his “hill of ashes,” to all classes, 
races and nationalities in their own vernhoular tongues, — sel- 
dom troubling himself with tents, but almost invariably finding 
shelter and accommodation, such as it was, in the houses of the 
people. He gave most material help in the translation of 
the Bible into the various languages of the Bombay Presidency ; 
and to the Bombay Tract Society, of which ho was not only 
member, but several times Secretary and President, he did great 
service, writing for it tracts in Mahrathi, Hindustani, Persian and 
other languages. 

But Dr. Wilson was not a mere missionary ; he was a scholar 
and an antiquarian. Of the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asia- 
tic Society, which was founded by Sir J ames Mackintosh, he was 
for many years the life and soul ; ho was not only a member of 
it from the beginning of his settlement in Bombay, but be be- 
came its President, and was elected subsequently its Honorary 
President — an honour conferred on very few men. It is super- 
fluous to remark that he enriched the transactions of the Society 
with valuable dissertations and memoirs. 

Dr. Wilson a mere scholar ; he not only enriched his 
own mind by the acquisition of knowledge, but he was most 
diligent in imparting the blessings of education to the people of 
India. Besides conducting the large institution to which 1 have 
alre^y alluded, ho took an active and prominent part m the Uni- 
versityr of Bombay which was established in the year of the 
Mutiny. He was one of its original Fellows. He took a leading 
part in drawing up its bye-laws and regulations, in arranging the 
studies of the examinees, and in conducting the examinations* 
of the Syndicate almost from the begih?, 
xihg, Faculty of Arts fer aeve^ y 

Jth this, Hr. 
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oroaohed upon by the large numbers of people that came to him for 
information and advice. Master of every possible sort of inform- 
ation regarding India, — its languages, its races, its literature, 
its history, its politics, its sociology, its religion, its botany, 
its zoology, its geology ; possessed of a cool and dispassionate 
judgment, of great prudence, and of deep practical sagacity ; 
affable in manners, genial in temperament, meek in disposition, 
and animated with universal love to his species, Dr. Wilson wUs 
sought for counsel, information and advirfe by every one, from 
the Governor of Bombay to the veriest Dhed or Mang — ^mem- 
bers of those barbarous tribes whom ho describes in one of his 
books. His house was fi^ee to all, to the European, to the Asiatic 
of all races, and also to the African — for Bombay abounds with 
Africans more than any other city in India, and Dr. Wilson 
himself trained and educated under his roof two Abyssinian 
youths of high birth, Gabi'u and Maricha Warke, who afterwards 
rendered most important services during the late war to Lord 
Napier of Magdala, besides many other African youth sent to him 
for education by the great African missionary, Dr. Livingstone. 
History will never tell the valuable services which Dr. Wilson 
rendered to the cause of good government in Western India ; but 
it is a simple fact that his advice was sought by every successive 
Governor of the Presidency, on all important and critical occa- 
sions, from the days of Sir John Malcolm to those of Sir 
Wodehouse ; while in the dark days of the Mutiny of 1857, 
Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor of the province, it is well 
known, oftoner took counsel from Dr. Wilson who, though a 
missionary, was a statesman of no mean order, Gian from his 
official advisers. 

^ere was 8oaroely. a single year in the oaxeer of Dr. Wilson 
in t^oh he did not put forth some literary aohievement. In 
1855 he published a goodly volume with the titie, iTirfory of (ht. 

of We^em iheha, in; 

'a^^hGon'to'-a;;'^^ ^aooouht of the effi^ Boniha^' ' 

l^yM^tment &m Gm begging to 
'airtliowii''of ^-saeokhiim: in' 
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that hateful practice prevailed. In 1856 he published an able 
Lecture on The Siiv Schools of Indian Philosophy* After the 
Mutiny he began his great work on Indian Caste : What it is^ 
What it does, and what should he done with it, in the composition 
and revision of which work he was engaged till the day of his 
death, though during this period he continued to send forth to 
the world other books and pamphlets of a less massive nature. 
In 1867 he was sorely afflicted by the death of his second wife 
who was the model of every womanly virtue. 

When in 1868 Dr. Wilson completed the fortieth year of his 
missionary life, the event was commemorated by the inliabitants 
of Bombay, European and Native, Hindu, Mahammadan, Zo- 
roastrian and Christian, at a great meeting held in the Town Hall. 
The chair was occupied by Sir Seymour Ficzgerald, the Governor, 
at whose right hand sat Sir Biohard Couch, the Chief Justice, 
and on the left Dr, Wilson. The chief object of the meeting was 
to present an Address and a purse to Dr. Wilson, as a small token 
of the high admiration and regard which the Bombay commu- 
nity entertained for him on account of his distinguished services 
to the country. The sum of Its. 21,000 had been raised; of 
that sum * Dr. Wilson, however, consented only to draw the in- 
terest during his life, the capital being, by his own suggestion, 
devoted to the endowment of a chair of Comparative Philology 
in: lire lioinbay University to which he had rendered such splen- 
did services. At that meeting Sir Seymour Fitzgerald read a letter 
frhzh Sir Bartle Frere, from which I shall read an extract as it re- 
presents the feeling entertained for the character of Dr. Wilson 
by aD the highest officials of the Bombay Presidency. I have 
knowh,’’ says Sir Bartle, “ I have known Dr. Wilson almost from 
the day when I landed in India, and there is no man now living 
for whom I can more truly say that my regard for him has grown 
every/ passed, as time brought fresh proof of 
the spirit in which services were rendered. > 
yon in fi^te though you have not kimTO hinj. solcmg ad i 

bavi^ it ^iiid be quite superfluous to thing 

the variety and viidue of the services 
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‘Wilson has rendered to India. His direot services to the cause 
of rdJigion, education and literature, are more less well known to 
every one of those who will be present at your meeting in Fobrii- 
ary, bxit I know of few men who have done so much iiidiroct good 
service to the .cause of civilization and good government in West- 
ern India as Dr. Wilson, llis whole life has been one striking 
fxainplo of what a eelf-do7jyIng Christian ought to be, and he 
has done more than any man 1 know, to show the educated and 
tliinking poiiion of tlie nalivo community, that the liigiicst foi*in 
of Chrisliaiiily is perfectly e(.)nij)alible with love for tlieir country 
and thoir people and with j>atriotie devotion to that great empire 
to which tlio destinies of India have been entrusted.” 

Early in 1870 Dr. Wilstui was called homo to take the chair 
of fho Moderator of the (joneral Assembly, which is the highest 
}ionoi‘ whicli (he Church can confer on any of its ministers, — ^tlio 
(rciievfil Assembly being what Lord Jeffrey calls an ^Ecclesiastical 
ParlianKuit,” The duties of iliat high offioo, which is tenable only 
for one .>'ear, he discharged wilJi sucli dignity, inielligouoo and 
urbanity, as to draw all hearts to him. He would not bo persuad- 
ed to spend the evening of his days in his own native laud, having 
resolved today his bones in tliat couui.ry for the good of the in- 
habitants of which ho liad spent his life. A few years befortt 
this, he had written to a retiring missionaiy in the following 
terms : — ^‘Most sorry am 1 to liear of fho jirospeot oL .j.a »i ft i t r^ogn 
leaving India, to which I am certain, you caainot bid adieu 
without much regret. I often think Mvitli gratitude of the 
pri\dlege wliich I enjoy of being permitted to continue so long 
on the mission field in this groat country from the dust of which 
I wish to rise on the resurrf*ctiou mom.’^ In this spirit he re- 
turned to India in 1871. The rest I need not enlarge upon. All 
India has heard how the infirmities of age crept upon him ; how 
he ‘became seriously ill, and was confined txi his house,— the 
aa Malabar Hi ll ; how he was visited there by ISxeel- 
ieacy the and Govornor-General 6f India ; how h& Royal 

iSjighiess^ sent Sir Bartie Frere to; him 

^^uiring, how W 1st. ^ 
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of Deoember 1875 ; and how his remains were followed by tho 
Governor of the Presidency, and other high officials of itate, 
by represehtatives of the Hindu, Mahammadan and Porsi com- 
munities, who all did honor to the deceased by walking on foot 
from the Church to the cemetery. This pomp of pBOcession, how- 
ever, could not confer real glory on a man like Dr. Wilson- 
He was “a burning and a shining light,'’ and “his record is on 
high.*' He was one of those of whom it is said — 

“Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 

FROM HENCEFORTH .* YeA, SAITH THE SpIRIT, THAT THEY MAY 
REST FROM THEIR LABOURS ; AND THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW THEM '' 

Rev. XIV. 13. 


CAHRITT. 

Charity is the greatest of all the virtues. This charity im- 
peratively requires that we interpret the motives of our neigh- 
bours with extreme caution, inasmiicli as they elude close 
scrutiny, and defy the recognised formulie for analyses or syn- 
theses. It wiU be readily conceded by the most consummate 
general in the camp of the crusaders against “ Supernatural 
that uninspired intelligence has failed to manipulate 
the laws which govern our passions and emotions, or to offer ^ 
practical solution of the problem that connects them with tlieir 
ostensible symbolizations. Enquiry into the matter has only 
served “the purpose of pointing the moral of human weakness 
by showing how man misled himself, and the greatest iutelleots 
the vmrld had known wandered in darkness of their own creation > 
pumuing phantoms, and thereby only illustrating human folly.” 
The nmtaphysioian has done wonders in his own way. He 
has ^d divine functions to insentient atoms ; he has oon- 

ferred :patriiEa!cha^ honors on miorosoopio animaloulas ; he has 
banisb^ matter from the creaticmi and he has, by Iqgis quite 
twqUe, into es^tenoe ! Jn 
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none^of their Vandal aggression on common sense, however, has 
he reached a sublimer climax of absurdity than in his insane 
speculations about mental operations, placed by supreAe wisdom, 
far above the grasp of his dwarfish comprehension. The moment 
our hero attempts to cross the liubicon, he sinks beneath contempt, 
and sadly oompromises the dignity assigned to him by divine 
pro%ddenc 0 . Here Samson gi'opes, gropes in unutterable dark- 
ness. His thews and sinews avail him nought. Ho is as helpless 
as a new-born-baby. Like a ship-wrecked mariner, his compass 
of reason lost, ho struggles in a boundless sea of conjecture, « 
wasting the small sto(jk of strength yet lejft him, in fruitless 
].»ursaits of delusive landmark that carry him further and fur- 
ther jfrom the ji^hore, till collapse ' he gravitates, pebble- like, to 
the bottom, there to aw^ait the dread sentence of his maker, whom 
in the vanity of his wishes, he would fain nullify and render 
obsolete by pretending to unriddle the unknown and the un- 
knowable. 

The only feasible duos to the motives of man are his looks, 
deeds, and words — all alike inefficient exponents of human 
thought. Had each and every tick of the various wheels and 
cog- wheels of the mind been indexed on the dial of the face, the 
earth we inhabit would have been a paradise, instead of being? 
as noWj a notorious haunt of pick-pokets and cut-throats. The 
dread of exposure would have deterred the villain fronrllffrbour- 
Mg designs fatal to the peace of society. Every passer-by would 
cruelly construed those designs so legibly placarded on the 

side wall of the impregnable ^''.bernacle. It would have not 
J/i sounded the bugle of alarm for the destined victim, but 
-v'ould have raised a tornado of execration for the would-be 
' ictimwr. Blind suspicion, unable to distinguish genuine piety 
troxn the miserable shams and counterfeits that doily scandalke 
true philanthropy, would have been at ouoe swept off fiw the 
face of 1!he globe^ Social intercourse would have ceased 
trate oomplioated gaming matches in whidii ooUg^ 

grafo<9seek, by clever and to over^ 

reacdi :'ddie;;;as^^ imost' 
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day, loaded with applause, and landed to tlie highest hej-ven. 
And smile, ^that sole prerogative of ration iility, would not have 
degenerated into that faithless facsimile in vogue, kidnaping dis- 
cretion and ohliterating all distinctions between friends and foes 
in this harassing masquerado of life. “ ]Piit on' thy blandest 
smiles,” says the proverb, thou seekest success in plunging 
thy knife into the throat of thy neighbour.” The efhoacy of the 
humane maxim none will ventui’e to gainsay ! 

Nor are deeds more reliable than looks. In fact an act good, 
bad or indifferent, to bo of any value whatever, must be tho 
upshot, not of this or that individual motive, but of a. multitude 
of motives operating more or less strongly upon the mind, and 
having for their common interest the accomplishment of the object 
ill yiev/, either by directly supporting the measuro in qiiostion, 
or by indirectly counteracting the various influonoos that militate 
against success. Tho statesman would ill desfsrve Ins salt if he 
were to concentrate all his manners in the elaboration t)!* a scheme 

ft 

for the suppression of petty laroenies, and to leave rampatit fdon^ 
stalking in the streets. Lyurgus doubtless congratulated Inni- 
sclf on tbe triumphant suppression of effeminacy Irom tho roalTn ; 
but the people, for generations, had scanty reasons to cojisider 
themselves obliged to him for the legacy of barefaced burglarios, 
the natural (lon sequence of his blind legislation. Perfection was 
never intended for man in any department. Our so-called pros- 
perity is but a synonym for a choice of lesser evil. The rulers 
of extensive territories should oarefoUy bear in mind, that, in 
all oases, it is their bounden duty to secure for their subjects tlio 
maximum good possible, and that certainly cannot be effected by 
lending the stamp of authority to every quasi reform, inaugurated 
by narrow minded monomaniacs, incompetent to grapple with tbe 
Bubject in its whole entirety, and to view it from a standpoint 
differeht their own. Luckily for mankind the projects of 
these are, in spite of high pressifre, often 

dobhied!to; totfid disappointmeiit ; a otmting^ey un^ 
pimple Of: viem pmfesi^s ^n ^ 

heaiing never without Borneo 
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fail them in one instance, they are, at any rate, great gainers 
in experience, to enable tlieni to combat with success that particular 
phase of the disease on luture occasions. It is not necessary that 
the prac?titioner should boiVn-ehand publish to the circle of his 
patients that* that experience ho is prepared to accept as his 
sole remuneration. Nor indeed is it necessary that ho himself 
should bo cognizant of these collateral motives ; but it exists, 
and not only exists, but co-operates in the decision to take Iho 
desperate casein hand. “In joiini eying to some distant scene, 
at tlie call of business or of friendship, the landscape may bo 
beautiful, and may delight us, therefore, in every stage of our 
journey, the very exercise itseir may bo pleasing. Without tbo 
journey, it is evident, that we (*oii]d not have oujoijed this beauty 
of the scene, and tliis ]»leasuro c»l‘ tlio exercise ; but we do not 
journey on account of those tlclighis. At the same call, we 
should luivo traversed llie same rc»ad, thougli tlio landscape had 
beoM dreary and desolate on evoiy side, and thougli fatigue had 
con verted the exorcise itself into uneasiness.’’ It would bo a 
mistake therefore to attrilmle the journey either to the beauty of 
tao scone or to the pleasure of the exercise. Precisely in the same 
way, would we err in attrilmtlug this or that paHiciilar action to 
this or that particular motivl^ Thirty pieces of silver may, no 
doubt, bo considered as the motive of Judas’ betrayal; but what 
motive could there bo for the denial of lY'ter ? 

Language, which is so often made a political capital of, to esta- 
: blish our superiority over other fellow creatures, is, after all, the 
blindest of all blind guides as regards the motives of men; whatever 
might have been the case in earlier tiineSj it is quite evident, that 
the only legitimate use of language, in those days of virulent 
diplomacy, is to conceal thought, and not to communicate it. The 
safest course in all transactions between man and man is, perhaps, 
to asaume the truth of the converse, or rather the reverse of the 
propoaiCion enunciated. Antiquated formularies oi by -.gone ye^s 
will no the requhements of th^ present age, than 

Ihe etiquette of the garden of Edeh serve as a m 
in the garden of Belgachiav In the^v 
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waut$ were few, and therefore easily supplied ; but fresh wants, 
daily created by progressive oivUization, render it necessary that 
we should •hocus-pocus others for the supply in question. This 
brotherly of&ce must be prefaced by showering cart-loads of 
rubbish in their optical organs, and by ha^py transpositions of 
** yea yea” and “ nay nay,” in the puzzling equations of life. 
While surges of gall mountain high lash the breast, we must 
deluge the world with milk and honey despatches to allure con- 
fiding kinsmen to our murderous boards, and, with potations 
deep, pave their fall. This ambiguity of language finds a 
powerful ally in the eternal transition of our vocabulary. like 
the fitfiil autumnal sky, the whole atmosphere of literature is now 
calm and serene, now, surcharged with exhalations, fatal alike 
to taste and morality alike; Expressions, deemed quite decent one 
day, are vulgar the day after. Ono would rather revert to baby 
pantomimes again, or being himself in the solitudo of Robinson 
Crusoe, than hold intercourse with his neighbour by moans of the 
bomb-shells of philology. Speaking or writing politely has become 
as difficult as rope-dancing. Even an adept cannot promise 
himself perfect immunity from slips into the vulgarisms of writers 
now out of date. Shakespear and Milton wore doubtless at one 
time recommended as standard authors ; but none, except the most 
depraved, can at present peruse their effusions without disgust. 
The days of these inveterate sinners have been fairly numbered. 
Our youths have ceased to gloat over narratives of course gallan- 
tries, as master strokes of genius. Curious quadrupeds with plura- 
lities of spinal columns, they justly condemn these as monstrous 
conceptipns, and they hesitatingly allot to the inventor of 
iiniimad^ couples, the most conspicuous residence in &e 
^paradise of fools. That mind must be rotten to the bore whioh 
can derive any pleasure from gross obscurities, revolting to the 
feel^s of the most savage tribe on record. It will ptualo the 
higher decide wbetbbr the writers or tM readkixs 

of su.cb are to be most exeewated, the noble brotheift 

bep^, tP so nearly ^ fir as 
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expurgation will, it is hoped, replace in our family libraries, pub- 
lications every line in which breathes contamination, engendering 
greeds of diverse descriptions that finish the fall, begun by the 
greed of apples in Eden. Censure cannot he too severe for those 
who, either inadvertently or deliberately, place within the reach 
of their words, such combustible materials as are, seen sooner 
or later, to break out in awful explosions, the exact consequences 
of whioh it is impossible at the first stage of indulgence definitely 
to calculate. 

Yet we must fulfill our mission. The sacred mission of 
ameliorating, in as far as in us lies, the social, intellectual, and 
moral, conditions of our fellow-men. In order to be able to do 
this with any appreciable degree of success, we must bo under- 
stood by them ; and, to be understood, we must use a language 
with which they are familiar. Hmnan nature revolts against ad- 
monitions conveyed in unknown dialects. To be instructed is humi- 
liating enough ; to suppose to be instnicted in an unintelligible 
jargon, is beyond endixranoe. It is worse than useless preaching 
elaborate sermons, full of blunt platitudes, that touch not the hearts 
of scofiing mobs gathered together in steeple edifices. Successfully to 
redlaim a lost sheep for the fold, wo must clearly point out, in his own 
way, wherein he goes astray. It is painful, indeed very very pain- 
ful, to resuscitate a lingo better erased, for good, from the tablets of 
human memory ; but what skillful surgeon was ever dissuaded from 
a necessary amputation by the clamour of unprofessional grum- 
bleris P He regmts, none regrets more, tlie necessity of inflicting 
pain i but he sees, and none sees better, the utter worthlessness of the 
TOggested. Blind sympathy never removed carbuncles, 
False sentimentality never cured the erysipelas of the inner man. 
Desperate maladies require desperate cures. Fast sinks the patient. 
Wia pulBe.iB low ; his tongue is parched ; his bMwthing is hard ; 
Ini inaudible ; his limbs are stiff ; his 

is thm fbr quibbling abojrt simiiBwi 

or, the pidiMit with strong a^&aflants, ini ^te 

^ 0^ puritans, i and wwi!|d be puritans, here, 
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tremendous orasli foreshadowed by frailties bequeathed and 
bon*owedj-— while a people, once iu the very van, of civilization, 
is verging on ruin, on account of a fearful combination of unto- 
ward oirouiustances, surely we have no time for hair-splitting 
distinctions about the propriety of the means we employ to arrcist 
the progress of the tlireatenod catastrophe. A refined taste 
doubtless, the badge of gentility ; but we must be prepared to 
saoi’ifice all mere taste considerations, when the salvation of sixty 
five millions of souls is at stake. Capricious departures from 
established rules are per .sr indefensible ; but there are occasions 
when we must “ boldly doviato” and “ snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” 

If, when the rules not far enough extend 
(Since rules wore made hut to promote their end). 

Some lucky license answer t(» the full 
The intent proposed, that license is a rule/* 

Chiiahessur. 


THE NATIONAI. CTIABAOTER OF THE 
HINDUS OF BENGAL. 

, By a Hindu, 

The subject we propose to consider in this paper is one of 
the highest importance to tlio public in general, and to the people 

of Bengal and their present rulers, in particular. It is the 

national character of the Hindus of Bengal. There is hardly 
niiy subject of gonoral interest more worthy of the serious at- 
tentipn and, careful consideration of a liberally educated and 
fnMllgent man than the form^ion and development of the 

hatioitmlv c^ of his countrymen ; and every such man is 

ai!|f to watch ov^ the progress of the* national 

words, bf the national m 
hl^lfas much as lies in his pqw^ to^ 

^ examine and seedf # is in the way 
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in which it should advance, and attaining gradually higher and 
liighSr degrees of culture and refinement. The greatest and 
most important problem in the life of nations, as of individuals, 
is the proper cultivation and right application of the various 
faculties and , powers with which the human mind is endowed, 
and it is on the manner in which, and the extent to which, they 
solve this grand problem that thoir prosperity or adversity entirely 
depends. The great diversity in the conditions of the different 
nations in the world is owing to the different ways in which 
their national characters have been formed, that is, in which 
their national minds have been cultivated ; and the wretched state 
of the savage peoples, such as tho hill-tribes of India, whose 
life is little removed from tliat of wild beasts, and the prosperous 
condition of the civilised nations, such as the more polished 
peoples of Europe, are only indications that in the one case the 
national mind has received little or no culture, and that in the 
other it has received very higli culture. Such then being the 
import ance of the national character of a people, the subject we 
have selected to write upon must bo aduiitted to have at all times 
an undeniable claim to the attention of all educated natives 
of Bengal generally, and of the educated Hindus of it especially ; 
and the consideration and discussion of this subject is of especial 
interest at the present time when many of the mighty influences 
and potent agencies, set in operation by the existing government 
of tho country to remodel the character of its inhabitants, have 
been at work for nearly half a century, and have already produced 
results by which, as by tangible criteria, we may judge whether those 
influences and agencies have worked so beneficially that we should 
maintain and strengthen them, and giva them a wider scope than 
they have hitherto had, or whether they have acted so injuriously 
that we should stop their action, and substitute others for them. 

As we design this paper not only to be read by up 

men who have finished their education, and whose characters 
have already been formed, but also by the ^y^ung men who 
are sti|l under instruction in the higher classes of our Col- 
leges and Schools, and whose ohmraotw of 
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formation, it may not be out of plaoe here to explain at the 
outset what we mean by the phrase National Character. ‘ The 
word nation, in its widest aooeptation, means a collection of in- 
dividuals descended from the same stock, speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, and living under the 
same g )vernment. Race, language, religion, and government 
or institutions, are thus the elements of nationality ; and all people 
among whom there is a sameness of every one of these four form 
one nation in the fullest sense of the word. But all these four 
elements are not essential, and there are nations the members 
of which have only two of these elements in common with one 
another. The Germans, for instance, are considered as one nation 
because of their common descent and common language, though 
politically they are distinct communities, being subject to differ* 
eat forms of government. On the otherhand, there are peoples 
such as those of England and the United States, who though 
descended from the same stock, speaking the same language, and 
and professing the same religion, are yet distinct nations, only 
because they do not live under the same political institutions . 
Character is the sum of the qmdities which distinguish one person 
or thing from another ; and when applied to a nation it is the 
sum of the qualities that distiugmsh that nation &om other 
nations. Now, a nation is, as we have said before, a body of in- 
dividuals, and its character is therefore the sum of the qualities 
predominant in the individuals composing it, that is, in the gener- 
ality of these individuals. Those peculiarities and idiosyncrasies 
that mark particular individuals in a nation do not enter into 
the composition of the character of that nation. It is only the 
oharRoteristios which ore common to most, if not all, the indivi- 
du^ members of it, that form its oharaoter. We have thus 
endeavott;^ to explain what we mean by national character, 
which, what we have said above, will, we hope, be nnder- 
istcHod by opy Qunger readers to be the aggi'egate of the dis- 
tinctive quimties of a nation, which are common to its members, 
but not all the quaUtiea by whi<di these 2ncm||;ars are 
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We now proceed to the consideration of the subject which we 
hav^ chosen for discussion in this paper,— the national character 
of the Hindus of Bengal. The existing Brahman community of 
Bengal, for the most part, are the descendants of the five Brah- 
mans who capie from Kanauj, and settled in Bengal on the invi- 
tation of one of its rulers, Adisur. We say “for the most part’’ 
adviaedlyy for interspersed among these descendants of the Kanauj 
Brahmans are a considerable number of the" descendants of those 
degenerated Brahmans whom these Kanaujeas superseded, and 
who from the circumstance of their having at the time of their 
supersession numbered seven hundred in the aggregate w^ere 
called Saptasatis^ a name which still clings to their posterity, hav- 
ing out-lived its original numerical signification, though retain- 
ing still its primitive significance. The other Hindus of Bengal 
are the descendants of the five servants who came with the Brah- 
mans from Kanauj, or of the Ksliatryas, Vasyas, and Sndras, who 
had formed the bulk of the Hindu population of the country 
before the advent of the Kanauj servants. We thus see that the 
great body of the Hindus of Bengal, or, at any rate, of the 

superior classes of them, the Brahmans,^ Vaidyas, and Kayas- 

thas, are descended from the emigrants from Kanauj, and 

through them from the Ary as who, according to the theory recently 
broached as to the origin of this people on the strength of con- 
clusions arrived at by students of comparative philology, are 
supposed to have come at a very remote period of antiquity from 
beyond the Indus, and settled at first in the part of Northern 
India called Ary&varta in the Hindu Shastras, and to have sub- 
sequently spresul over Southern India. The main features of 
the national character of these Hindus were, we should conclude, 
tJbe sanm as those of their ancestors. Such being the case, a view 
of their character can hardly be correct unless taken after some 
idea has been ftnmed of the character of those ancestors! 

The chairacter of the Hindus has in all ag^ been clistinot from 
(hat of every other nation of the globe^ ni^; in the sense M 
which|the oha^ctam of peoples dijf# iim <me anoih^, 

btft iiAmoiher imd a wider and 
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and still are, points of dissimilarity between the character of the 
Hindus and that of every other nation, which are not fouAd to 
exist between the character of any two of the other nations. 
Tb^ most striking of these points is the social exclusiveness which 
isolates the Hindus from every other people. This, social exclu- 
siveness, or, in other words, unwillingness 'to mix with people of 
other nations in social matters, must have originated in a conscious- 
ness of superiority over the other nations, and must have been 
maintained also by such a consciousness. The question that here 
naturally suggests itself is, — Were ever the Hindus so much supe- 
rior to the other nations of the world or to their neighbouring 
nations, that the sense of their superiority could lead them to separate 
themselves permanently from these nations in all matters of social 
intercourse? The chief sources of information on questions of 
this kind in respect of any nation are the written histories of 
that nation, and the biographies of individual members of it. ' As 
regards the Hindus, there is almost a total absence of both these 
sources. The historical accounts that we have are very meagre, 
and even these do not go so for back as to embrace the ages in 
which the Hindu nationality came into existence, and the distiuo- 
tive features of its character were developed ; and as to biographies, 
we have none. The researches of modern philologists, and the 
labours of those of the oriental scholars of Europe of the present 
day who have made the study and exposition of the Vedas the 
chief occupation of their literary life, have brought to light facts 
on which attempts are being made to found a theory as to the ori- 
gin of the Hindu nation, and the mode of the developement of 
its character; but the conclusionB drawn from these facts are at. 
best mere conjectures as yet, end must be received with caution 
The' theory we allude to is, that the three superior classes of the 
Ilindtis, — ^the Brahmans, Kshatryas and Vasyas, — are the d^en- 
dants of |^ |WK>ple whoori from the banks of the Oxus 

ih 3|la, either as invaders or as fugitives, and settled in 

the chUdxen of the soil, and reduced 
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of the Hindu nation, which, however, is far from flattering to the 
jiride* of the modem orthodox Hindus who trace their anoestory to 
Brahtna, and is hardly admitted by them, we most ooHoliide that 
those emigrants from Central Asia must have been, in character 
and pursuits, .very different from what the Hindus of the present 
day are. They must have possessed great physical strength, 
courage and martial prowess, — qualities in which the modern 
Hindus are so sadly wanting. Their position as conquerors, we 
may also conclude, must have called forth those moral qualities 
wliich generally distinguish dominant races from those over 
whom they rule, such as frankness, veracity, honesty, sprit de 
corps ^c. When their power was so firmly established, and the 
mutual animosity that must have existed long between them and 
tlie conquered autocMhons had been so much softened that it was 
no longer necessary for thorn to live like an army of occupation, 
the general security from foreign attacks afforded in those days 
by the natural barriers that surround the country on almost all 
sides, the extreme fertility of the soil, the endless variety of the 
natural productions, mineral, vegetable and animal, and the in- 
exhaustible resources of the coimtry, enabled them, we have no 
doubt, to turn to the arts of peace, and afforded them leisure to 
engage in the culture of their minds, and in the cultivation of 
letters and science. And they turned these physical and moral 
advantages of their situation to very good account. Early appre- 
ciating the advantages of Division of Labour they distributed 
themselves into the classes which still exist under the name of 
castes; and devoted themselves to their several professions, — 
letters and theology, arms, and tillage, mechanical arts and 
commerce, in which they soon attained great excellence. While 
their brethren in Central Asia and elsewhere, and most, if not 
all, of the other nations of the world Were still wandering marau- 
ders, sunk in their pristine barbarism and iguoranoe^ these Aryan 
settlers in Hindui^n achieved triumphs in literatore and science, 
and carried zEtoy of the useful and cni^mental arts to a degree 
of per&ctipn which challenges admiration m present day» 
an4 r<ie to a point of eivito of^W descendants ^ 
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the present age may justly be proud. A very agreeable and 
fiatisfactory oonfirmation of this view is obtained from the \iesti- 
mony of what a great writer has very happily called “ fossil his- 
tories.’’ Indeed many of the words which constitute the speech 
of any people are really fossil histories, having imbedded in them, 
as it were, facts connected with the life^ and manners of the 
people, — ^tacts which their historians very often pass over as 
unworthy of notice, but which none the less for that are very 
valuable as throwing light on interesting points in their social 
and domestic economy. In regard to the Hindus a very striking 
instance of this kind occurs to us, but we must come round to it 
through the English tongue instead of going directly to it 
through the Sanskrit. The instance we mean is that of the word 
barbarous. We know that the Eomans used to call a foreigner 
barbaruSf having evidently borrowed the word from the Greeks 
by Latinising the corresponding Greek word larharos. The 
Greeks must have in their turn taken the word from the Aryan 
Hindus, for the word barbaros is nothing but the Greeisod form 
of the Sanskrit term (barharah,) which means an igno- 

rant man. As this word is only another form of the word 
it is clear that the Greeks merely transliterated it into 
barbaros^ and that the Romans translitei’ated the Greek word 
into barbarm^ and that the secondary sense of foreigner in which 
both these peoples used the word must have been given it by the 
Aryan Hindus before its adoption by them. We may thus oon- 
oonolude that, having reached a high pitch of civilization and 
enlightenment while the other nations of the world were still 
sunk in ignorance, these Hindus contemptuously called all 
foreigners or elSr?]*!, just in the same way as at one time 
the ' Italians called the nations north of the Alps XJltramontaneSi 
and at a later period the French and Germans applied the 
wqrd to the Italians; only the word implied a far deeper 
degree o|l; ^XLtempt than the word ultramontane. We see then 
^e Jimt the Hindus,^ — social exclusiye*^ 

ness, t^eir isolation in fact from the other nations of the wi>rld,~ 
mcm ii^m their superiority over, the!^ nations and that jfcs eonr 
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tinnance at the present day is owing to a belief, on their part, of 
the continuance of that superiority in spite of the undeniable fact 
that most of these nations have now, so to speak^ turned the 
tables on them, as far at least as civilization and enlightenment 
and physical improvement are eonoemed. 

The next point of dissimilarity between the character of the 
Hindus and that of every other nation that we propose to con- 
sider, is the division of the former into castes. This division we 
call a point of dissimilarity, not because it exists only among the 
Hindus and is not to be found among other nations, but because 
it is of a peculiarly exclusive nature among the Hindus. There 
are caste distinctions foun<led on one basis or another in every 
nation, but the distinctions in the other nations are not so broad, 
so deep-roted, or so jealously guarded as those among the Hindus. 
The different classes of this people are almost as exclusive of one 
another as the whole people is of other peoples, so that these 
classes are to one anotlier, on a smaller scale, what the entire 
nation is to other nations on a larger. The division into castes 
among the Hindus, considered merely as a social institution with- 
out reference to its religious character, may be supposed to have 
originated, as we have hinted above, from their early appreciation 
of the advantages of division of labour, and to have been on© of 
the chief causes of their early civilization. By confining the 
different castes to particular professions it compelled each to con- 
centrate its attention to the profession assigned to it, and to 
exert all its energy for the attainment of excellenoe in that pro- 
fession. While in consequence of this concentration and exer- 
tion all the castes arrived at high points of perfection in their 
respective callings, the Brahmans attained the foremost rank by 
arfiieving a far greater degree of perfeoti<m in their profession 
than the other castes did in theirs. Surrounded by objects which 
naturally disposed them to contemplation, and living in a tem- 
perature whose enervating heat made them averse to antive bodily 
Isfcour, the Brahna^s devoted th^mBelveS to Iheir literary and 
^rsuitii under circumsttoO^ j^uliarly favourable 
k& d in process of time 
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knowledge to which tliey had turned their attention to a high 
point of perfection. Tlxeir knowledge and the rigidly moral and 
austere life £hey led soon enabled them to acquire an ascendancy 
over the other castes, which the lapse 6f so many centuries has 
not destroyed. Ttieir ascendancy, though so mucli decried now, 
was at one time very beneficial to the nation. It was the ascen- 
dancy of knowledge and wisdom over ignorance and folly, of 
intellect over brute force. In respect of the influence which it 
exercised over the other classes of the community, it was very 
much the same as the ascendancy of the Church of Home over 
Christendom during the middle ages in Europe. The most des- 
potic king, the proudest noble, and the mightiest warrior, as well 
as the humblest poor, bowed in terror before the Brahman, and 
were restrained in their conduct by the dread of his imprecations, 
in the same way as the most tyrannical sovereign in tlie middle 
ages, and the most powerful feudal baron, bowed before the Pope^ 
and were restrained in their conduct by the dread of his excom- 
municating bulls. 

As a natural consequence of their social exclusiveness, the 
Hindus early began to have a predilection for whatever was their 
own, and an aversion to whatever was foreign. To this predeleo- 
tion may be traced the extreme attachment to the fireside ; and to 
this aversion may be traced the extreme* reluctance to travel 
abroad, which has marked the Hindu character in all ages. 

The early Hindus were a very religious and pious people. 
Though the adoration of the elements and of the luminaries of 
the heavens formed the chief part of the system of worship 
originally adopted by them, they worshipped them as only mani^ 
fastations of the Deity, as to whose nature and attributes they 
had: early com? into possession of alight which did not break 
in upon the intellect of Europe until after the lapse of ages. . 
Tho excjeedingly great intensity of the devotional feeling in these 
early Hinf l^ and their readiness, in oonsequenoe of that intear 
sitgr, to ©very worldly piuwoit and ©njoyment to what 

they <Johsidered their religious ob^atiotis, are clearly sh|wn by 
tkb rules which enjoined then retix^ment at a certain into 
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seclusion for purposes of religious observances and contemplation, 
and by the self-denying life which they in general, and the sacerdo- 
tal order among them in particular, had to live previously to their 
retirement. These rules' and such life may seem absurd and 
unmeaning, but they, are nevertheless true exponents of the 
people’s pious feelings, and of their sense of their obligation to 
their Creator. Strong domestic affection, natural piety, kindness 
to strangers, and mercy to vanquished foes, were also conspicuous 
traits in the national character of the early Hindus. 

Such then were the main characteristics of the progenitors of 
the present Hindus of Bengal. A people whose oharaoteristics 
were of such a high, order, who rose to the high position among 
nations which we have endeavoured to indicate above, by sheer 
dint of self-exertions unaided either by the precepts or the 
example of any of their predecessors, or oontemporories, and who 
oould with perfect propriety point to every thing noble and 
admirable about them with feelings akin to those of a successful 
competitor for high honours who has achieved his success by bis 
own genuine performances, and not to thoM of one who shines 
with borrowed light, must have been, we need hardly add, a 
really great and glorious people. Indeed, we can hardly con- 
ceive a more glorious object, a more sublime spectacle, than a 
nation who oould build cities and towns, while the other nations 
on the surface of the globe lived in miserable hovels, or in 
oaves, from want of knowledge of the art of house-building ; who 
oould manufacture - cotton and silk fabrics, while their fellow 
creatures in the other parts of the globe went naked, or covered 
tiwir riiame with the skins of wild beasts, from ignorance of the 
art of waavitig ; who oould display in the preparation of their 
^UbIms ooUnazy nHll of a high order, while their ooioiemporaries 
in other oountries were ignorant of all but the rudest modes of 
dressiBg human food ; who could wmrk skilfoUy in metals and 
faeldua d^gant Jew^eiy, while the other natkme Ivi^J bnew 

more valuable 

emstedi and oould tnako no better uee ctf ihi less vfduable 
JEIm# to*te and ucmW 
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form and highly refine a language, write elaborate works on its 
Grammar, and compose hymns and prayers, while their brethren 
in the otherpaiisof the world could hardly think it possible to 
represent the elementary sounds in their speech by visible char, 
acters; who could discuss abstnise questions in theology and 
metaphysics, when the rest of mankind were liardly able to form 
ideas and notions beyond those suggested by the requirements 
of their daily life ; who could make a code of civil law on just 
and humane principles, when tlie rest of the species had not yet 
risen to the earliest stage of social life at which legislation be- 
comes a necessity ; wlu) could lay down rules of moral conduct> 
which anticipated by many centuries the ethics of Christianity 
while the other moral agents on the earth had hardly any notions 
of morality ; and who, above all, could form a clear conception 
os to the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being, while the 
other peoples on the surface of the earth were hardly able to 
form any notion of their Maker. Wo have seen above that 
among the chief causes that helped the early Hindus to this 
exalted position were the uncommonly great and varied phy- 
flieal advantages of the country in which they had established 
themselves, a country which, possessing as it does, a climate 
whose temperature ranges between freezing cold and boiling 
heat, and abounding, as it does, in natural productions, whose 
variety is as great as that of those of almost all the other coun- 
tries put together, may justly be called an epitome of the whole 
world. But uncommonly great and varied physical advantages are 
as dangerous to the independence and prosperity of a country as 
uncommonly exquisite charms of personal beauty are to the virtue 
and happiness of a woman. Such advantages offer temptation 
to unrighteous neighbours too strong for them to resist, and at the 
sametime Ihey exert an enfeebling influence on those who are law- 
felly to their enjoyment. Tljis has repeatedly hem but 

too sA^illustrated in the case of India. IVom very erftly times 
she has been subject to foreign invasions, which thoug;h they have 
not always ended in the conquest and permanent ocoup^ion of 
her Boa by the invaders, have invariably been very dek^ental 
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and demoralising to her people. Freedom of thought and action 
is essential to the improvement and prosperity of a people. 

Naturalists, says Goldsmith, assure us that ftll animals 
are sagacious, in proportion as they are removed from the 
tyranny of others. In nature liberty, the elephant is a citizen, 
and the beaver an architect ; but whenever the tyrant man 
intrudes upon their community, their spirit is broken, they 
seem anxious only for safety, and their intellects suffer an equal 
diminution with their ijrospority. The parallel will hold with 
regard to mankind.” Freedom gives a vigour and tone to the 
intellectual and moral facniltics of a man, who is in the enjoyment 
of it, and a buoyancy to liis spirits, which are unknown to a 
slave ; and the freeman’s consciousness that whatever he does, lie 
does either of his own acjcord or at the bidding of a body politic 
of which ho himself is an integral part, or of a man who is des- 
cended from the same stoc^k, speaks the same language, lives under 
the same institutions and lows, worships the same God in the 
same manner with him and lias a perfect community of interest 
with him ; that the fruits of his industry are to be enjoyed by 
himself or by others of liis nationality ; and that he has not to 
ape foreign manners and vices, to weep without any grief that he 
feels, or laugh without any joy that he experiences in order to 
please the rulers of his country ; the freeman’s consciousness of 
all this gives a cheerfulness to liis labours and a sweetness to his 
enjoyments beyond the power of conception of liim wlio is 
subject to a foreign sway, A nation composed of such fiee- 
men is in a condition eminently favourable to the attainment 
of civilisation and prospcu’ity. A man, ou Oie other hand, 
who is compelled to obey a foreign master, loses by reason 
of s^ch compulsion many of the finer sensibilities of liis nature, 
and is soon degraded and demoralised. In place of the manly 
and independent spirit which marks the char^ter of a freeman, 
he betrays a servile and timid disposition j and his^poditioii expos- 
ing hhn to many evils and dangers from whiob those who enjoy 
the blessings of politick are free* or against which they 

have 2^^ ©fiectual means of guarding tbem^ 
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he soon finds himself under the necessity of having recourse to 
canning and artifice for self-defence. The history of Italy under 
the galling yoke of Austria, and that of Greece under the debas- 
ing despptism of Turkey, afford abundant proofs of the truth of 
these assertions. A nation composed o^ such individuals soon 
loses its aptitude for the up-hill work of advancing to higher and 
higher points of civilisation and refinement, is outstripped by 
other nations, and in a few generations dwindles into an abject 
body of human beings, weak in body and in mind. And such a 
nation the Hindus have become. Of cotirse we do not mean to say 
that the Hindus of Bengal had preserved their national character 
quite unchanged up to the period of their subjugation — that 
the physical causes to whose action they had been exposed since 
tbeir settlement in this country, bad not affected their bodily 
and mental constitutions. What we mean to say is, however much 
their national character might have been modified by these phy- 
sical causes, the changes effected in it by the moral causes which 
have been acting on them since their reduction under an alien 
power, and solely because of such reduction, have been far deeper 
and far more for the worse than the wear and tear of their life 
before such reduction. 

( To be continued.) 


SENSATIONALISM. 
(Continued from page 519.) 


But when we view time and succession in the order of the 
aequi||^^ of these ideas, a different arrangement takes place. 


v|pe no succe8sion,/cr t«s there would be no time. Were 
succession non-existent, to us time wpidd also be non-existent. 


% Supoession is the measure of time. It is the obcasioxt cm 
whioh the ^ready existing idea of time in the depths of tlis 
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developefl itself. But for succession the idea of time would have 
"BlumT[)ered everlastingly in the dark dormitories of the mind. Thus 
historically, synthetically, in the order of acoquisitionj succession 
is the chronological condition of time. 

Taking both views at once ; in the order of nature, time is 
the logical condition of succession, and in the order of acquisition, 
succession is the chronological condition of time. 

Now, Locke overlooking this vitally important distinction, 
has here again committed a serious error. The assertion that the 
idea of time derives itself from the idea of succession, is so far &om 
being true, that its reverse is most absolutely true, riz. that the 
idea of succession derives itself from the idea of time. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that the idea of 
succession is the occasion and not the source, as Mr. Locke sup- 
posed, of the idea of time. How the idea of succession rises first in 
point of fact in the mind will be shown in the sequel of this Essay. 

INFINITE. 


That such an idea exists in the human mind is unquestion- 
able. We have the ideas of space and time ; and we get the idea 
of the infinite by abstracting it from either of them. 

Mr. Locke gives the account of the origination of this idea 
in the following words : — 

Every one that has any idea of any stated lengths of space, 
as a foot, finds that he can repeat the idea, and joining it to the 
former make the idea of two feet ; and by the addition of a third, 
three feet ; and so on without even coming to an end of his ad- 
dition, whether of tlie same idea of a part, Or if he pleases of 
doubling it, or any other idea ho has of any length, as a mile or 
diameter of the earth, or of the orbis magnus ; for whichsoever 
of these he takes, and how often soever he doubles, or any otherwise 


multiplies it, he finds, that after he has continued this doubling 
in his thoughts, and enlarged his idea as much as he pleases, 
he has no more reiwn to stop nor is one nearer of such addi- 
tion than he w'ius at first setting out ; the power of enlarging ^s 
idea orfj^pace by^^^^^^^ addiUohs remainmff^ some, he 
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benoe takes the idea of infinite space. This I think, is the way 
whereby the mind gets the idea of infinite space.” 

Here, «we think, Locke entangles himself in the horns of a 
logical dilemma. Either he takes for granted the idea wliose 
origination ho wishes to acconnt for, or we do not get the idea of 
the infinite by the process he describes, llis theory in the above 
passage satisfactorily gives us the idea of the iudeftniie^ which id(ja, 
however, is quite different from the idea of the infinite. No addi- 
tion or multiidication of the idea of the finite can give us the idea 
of the infinite, if tho idea of the infinite did not abeady exist in 
the mind. An infinite addition of the finite would, indeed, give 
us by experience the infinite. But this, in tlio first place, would 
presuppose in us the idea of the infinite itsedf ; for how can avo 
add the finite an infinite number of tinies, if the idea of tlio in- 
finite does not exist already in the mind. To dediieo, therefore, 
the infinite from tlio finite, is more tlian to extract the rays of the 
snn from cucumbers : it is to work an inqiossibility. Fiirthor, by 
reducing tho infinite into number or the finite, the infinite is d(‘S- 
troyed, just as by reducing space and time into body and succjcs- 
sion, siiaco and time are annihilated. 

Moreover, as space and time ai’e tho logical conditions of body 
and succession, and body and succession tho fdironological condi- 
tions of space and time, so is infinite the logical condition of the 
finite, and finite tho chronological condition of the infinite. 
Helatively to us, that is, in the order of acquisition, we get 
the idea of the finite, and then ascend to the infinite ; but in tho 
very act of getting tho idea of the finite, the infinite is presuppos- 
ed logically. Deny the potential existence of the idea of the 
infinite, and you preclude the possibility of acquiring, the idea of 
tiie finite ; just as by denying the ' potentiality of tho ideas of 
1^)1000 and time, you preclude the possibility of acquiring the 
idediS of body and sucicession. This is tho logical order. On tho 
other laji 4^9 deny the idea of the finite, and you prevent the poten- 
of the infinite from manifesting itself. The finite is, then, , 
^ eourre^ but the oemmn of the origination, or ?ather de- 
velopment of the potential idea, of the infinite. 4 
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Without lengthening tlio discussion, we may at once say, that 
the remarks we have made when considering the ideas of si)aco 
and time, are ai)plicahlG to the idea of the infinite. * 

Once more, and we are done with the iiifinito. In several 
places of Locke's cliapt(*r in the infinite, lie says, tliat the idea 
of the infinite is ‘‘ not pon'dlce:^ To this assertion, Mr. Cousin 
objects, in the spirit of liis idealistic- sconsualisin, in the following 
terms Here we have the accusation so often since repeated 
against the concoi>tioTis of reason, that they are not positive. But 
first observe tliat tlu?re can no more ho idea of succession with- 
out the idea of time, than of time witliout tlio previous idea of 
succession, and no more idea of body without the idea of space 
than of space without tlio previous idea of body, that is to say, 
there can no more ho tlio idea of the finite without the idea of 
the infinito, than of the inriniie without the previous idea of the 
finite. From whence it follows in striotness, that these ideas 
suppose each other, and if an 3^ one pleases to say, reciprocally 
limit each other ; and coiiseqnontl}^ the idea of the infinite is no 
more the negative of that of the finite, than the idea of the finite 
is the negative of that of the infinite. They are both negative 
on the same ground, or they are both positive; for they are two 
simultaiieous affirmations, and every affinnation gives a positive 
idea.” 

There is a fallacy in this reasoning which cannot better 
expose than in the following words of Sir William Hamilton 
in his able and masterly critique on the philosophy of M. 
Cousin : Conelatives certainly suggest each other, hut cor- 

relatives may, or may not, he equally real and positive. Con- 
tradiotbries necessarily imply each other, for the knowledge of 
contraries is one. But the reality of one contradictory, so far 
from guaranteeing the reality of the other, is nothing else 
than its negation. Thus every positive notion (the knowledge 
of a thiri^ by what it is) suggests a negative notion (the know-^ 

; of by what it is not) ; and th^ highest positive 

notion, the notion of the conceivable, is not without its oorres* 
ponding negisUve in th^ of the inbitoe^tabie.^ But though 
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these mutually suggest each otlier, the positive alone is^real ; 
the negative is only an abstraction of the other, and in the high* 
est generalization is an abstraction of thought itself. It therefore 
behoved M. Cousin, instead of assuming the oo-reality of his 
two elements on the fact of their correlation, to have suspected, ‘ 
on this very ground, that the reality of the one was inconsistent 
with the reality of the other. In fact upon examination it will 
be found that his two primitive ideas are nothing more than 
contradictory relatives. These, consequently, of their very nature, 
imply each other ; but they imply each other only as affirmation 
and negation of the same.,” 

PERSONAL IDENTITY AND SUBSTANCE. 

The consideration of personal identity and substance will 
not detain us long. 

First of personal identity. Locke made personal identity to 
be derived from, and to consist in, eonseiomnm or perfect memory. 
^ far back as we are conscious or remember, so far, and no fur- 
ther, are we the same persons. 

Dr. Beid points out very ingeniously the absurdities of 
this theory. “One consequence of it is, that a man maybe, 
and at the sametime not be, the person that did a particular action. 
Suppose a brave officer to have been flogged when a boy at 
school, for robbing an archard to have taken the standard from 
the enemy in his first campaign, and to have been made a general 
in advanced life. Suppose also, which must he admitted to he * 
possible, that when he took the standard, he was conscious of 
his having been flogged at school ; and that when made a general, 
he was conscious of his taking the standard, but had absolutely 
lost the consciousaesB of his flogging. These things being sup- 
posed, it follows &om Mr. Locke’s doctrine, that he who was 
school is the same person who took the standard; and 
tM ib iwho took the standard is the same person who Was made 
s g^eral Whence it follows, if there be any trut^^in Ic^c^ 
that the genenil is the same person with him who was flogged 
ot tohool. But the general’s consciousness does not extend so 
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faT back as his flogging, thorefore, according to Mr. Locke’s doc- 
trinft, he is not the same person who was flogged. Therefore 
the general is, and at the same time is not, the same person with 
liiin who was flogged at school.” 

The real ^fallacy in Locke’s theory is the confounding of the 
condition of personal'ideutity with its essence ; oonsoiousnoss or 
memory is the condition not tlie constituting essence of our j^er- 
soTial identity. Without eonscionsness and memory it would ho 
impossible to know our identify ; hut our identity itself is inde- 
pendent of our consciousness and memory. In fact our conscious- 
ness presupposes our identity. Consciousness or memory is not the 
.sY);oYC hut the oecamou of the origination of the idea of personal 
identity. The celehratod CWesian formula, “I think therefore Tam,” 
is liable to this objection. In this formula thought is consti- 
tuted the essence of <*xistence, whereas it is only the occasion 
on whi(di we are acquainted with the fact of our existence. 
The converse proposition, I think because I am,” is a truer 
and more univerRa.1 proposition. Ihit, we believe, the Cartesian 
formula would contain a great truth were it expressed thus ; “I 
think therefore ( I have the evidence that ) I am.” 

Next as to substance ; Mr. Locjke here also commits the 
same mistake. Substance, according to him, is a mere congeries of 
accidents. The universal belief of mankind disproves this asser- 
lion. We all believe that under the qualities, attributes, accidents, 
Ibere is a substratum which wo coll substance. It is true that 
I accidents originally in the order of the acquisition of the idea of 
substance, give ns that idea, but the substance itself is quite dif- 
ferent from the accidents. The accidents are only an occasion by 
which we acquire the idea of substance. The substance is the 
logical condition of attributes, the attributes the chronological con- 
dition of substance. 
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Svapna-Prayana. By Pvijendra Nnth Tliakwr. Cal‘*iiila : Vtalio^’ki Pref»H^ 
Sakabda 1757. 

This is a motaphj’^sical poem, not unlike ilie Prahodha Chan- 
drodaya Nataha, The poet falls asleej^ and finds himself in the 
land of dreams, the various phenomena of which ho describes. 
The passions, the feelings, and the affections, all pass in 
review ; and the poet catches their peculiarities. Tlioro is in tho 
booh a groat deal of fine thought and fine feeling ; and those 
thoughts and feelings are expressed in choi(‘e and harmonious 
language. Although from tho nature of tlie subject, tlie book 
can never become popular, it is a poem of a liigh class. The des- 
criptions of hell and heaven are very graphic. 


Purmihrama Nataha, Calcutta; Valmiki PresH. Sakabda 1707. 

The following is an abstract of the fable of this drama. When 
Alexander the Great invaded India, ^here was in it a princess 
of peerless beauty of the name of Ailavila of Kalluparvata. 
This princess who liad been for many years the cynosure of the 
eyes of a thousand sons of kings, offered to give her hand to tho 
prince who should succeed in overcoming in battle and in driving 
away from the holy land of Bhd.rat the groat lioro of Aemathia . 
Porus, one of the two kings of the Panjaub, who had fromerly 
j^nght the hand of Ailavili in vain, was now fired with her 
proposal, and made preparations for at once defending his country 
and gaining the affections of the ^ most beautiful woman iu the 
world. But Poms had a rival in the person of Taxilus, the other 
king Punjaub, who had a sister of the name of 

wile;: once been a captive in Alexander’s camp and had been 

sniitten with his charms. This woman persuaded her brother to 
imkB a Be&pet treaty with the Macedonian conqueror, the terms 
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of whioJi were that Alexander shotdd marry Amhalik4 on condi- 
tion •tliat Taxilus should in battle turn traitor and desert Porus ; 
and she also fed her brotlier with the hope of gaiiiingrfor him the 
hand of Ailavila. The battle began. Ajlavilft, with a view to 
animate the two kings by her presence, first entered the camp of 
‘ Taxilus, where she was detained by the artifices of Ambalika. In 
the moan time, Porus, who was performing prodigies of valour, 
was disheartened at not seeing Ailavila in the battle-field, as had 
been previously arranged. But some thing worse happened. A 
letter was put into his hands, ])urporting to have been written by 
Ailavila to Taxilus in wliicJi she deliberately prefers the latter 
to Porus. This letter, whicli had been sent to him by the intrigu- 
ing Ambalika, completely unmanned Porus. He lost the battle and 
was taken prisoner. Wliile he was being conveyed to the pre- 
sence of Alexander, Taxilus mot him and taunted him on his 
su]>posed invincible prowess. Enraged at the insult offered him 
by the cowardly traitor, Porus killed Taxilus on the spot. The 
magnanimous Alexander praised Porus for his devotion to hi® 
country, restored him to his dominions, and left India without 
marrying Ambalika. Porus reproached Ailav&la on account of her 
unfaitlifulness ; hut, innocent as slio was, she was greatly hurt at 
the undeserved reproach, and was going to stab herself when Am- 
balika appeared on the sj)f)t and cleared up the mystry. The up- 
shot was that Poras was mairiod to Ailavila. 

The story is well told ; the doscriptious are lively ; some of 
the characters are well drawn ; and the language is simple and 
idiomatic. The only fault of the book is, that it is fai' too long. 


Bharater-Sukha^Sdsi-Yavan-Kamle: By Navin Chandra Vidyaratna Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in tlic Metropolitan College, Calcutta : Kavya Prakasa 
Press. E. 1282. 




I is another drama, the plot of whiA may be thus briefly 
described. Jaya (Jhandra, King of Einyafeubjia (that is, KaaotiJ) 
perfomed a religip^^^^ ceremony, called at which the 

neighbi^uting weffe exi^ooted to be pr^nt. Pinthu, king 
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of Hastinapur (Delhi), did not enter appearance. Jayn Chan- 
dra, therefore, became very angry with him, and causodf his 
efBgy to be^laeod over the gate of the palace of Kanoiij as a 
mark of disrespect. ,Auanganianjari, the daugliter of the king 
of Kanouj, became so charmed with the effigy of the king of 
Delhi, placed over the gate of her father^s palace, that she fell 
in love I, with it, and determined to marry him. But she had 
been already betrothed to Pushpaketu, the prince of Avanti. 
The day of marriage approached. Iheparatioiis on a grand scale 
were made. At the eleventh hour the princes declared her 
ove for the king of Hastina. The maniage was postponed. 
Prithu, on hearing of the affection of the princess for liini, laid 
siege to Kanonj, and captured Java Chandra. Peace was then 
concluded on the condition that Java Chandra should give his 
daughter Anangamanj;iri in marriage to IVrithn. The mairiage 
took place soon after. Puslqmketii, the disappointed lover, how- 
ever, vowed revenge. He made many attempts to carry away 
Ananga by force, but he failed. At last he joined Maliammad 
Ghori, who was then invading India, and seized Delhi. Prithu 
and Ananga were made prisoners and kept in adjoining rooms. 
Pushpaketu brought out Prithu, tortured him in the presence of 
Ananga, and killed him ; and in exultant tones asked Ananga — 
“ Whose art thou, now Ananga replied to the question by 
thrusting into his bosom a dagger which she had concealed 
under her .clothes, and he died immediately. Ananga then 
pliniged the same dagger into her womb — and she was then 
big with child — and falling upon the dead body of her royal hus- 
band, breathed her last. Mahammad of Ghor then quietly took 
possession of Delhi — hence the title of the drama, The moon of 
/elicit i/ in the grasp of tfie Mahammmadan. 

There is no lack of incidents in this play ; it is full of stir- 
ring action from beginning to end, all through the seven Acts 
and jly^seyen scenes. This oiroumstance will, no doubt, 
make it ! But we doubt whether the writer shows 

mudb Siratnatio power in the portraiture ot character and the 
d^^h^ation of passion— which are the two highest powers of a 
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dramatic genius. As it is, t lie book, wo are bound to confess, has 
consMorable merit. 


» 

MONTHLY CHllONICLE. 


Whatever may be tlio reasons of Lord Nortlibrook’s resig- 
nation of his high and exalted oHiee, there is hardly any Native 
of India but must regret Ills Excellency’s del ermiiiation to retire 
before the natural terinmatioii of the vice-regal terra, llis Lord- 
ship has always takou a lively interest in the people, in reducing 
the burden of taxation, in promoting education, and in other 
ways contributing to their wt'llare. If his administration has 
not been brilliant, it is simply because there has been no war to 
call forth vigour and energy ; but peace hath its victories no 
loss renowned than war;” and wo doubt if any thing in the con- 
duct of a campaign could be more brilliant than the magnificent 
energy put forth by Lord Northbrook in staving off the horrors 
of femine. The blessings of those that were ready to perish are 
upon llis head, and when llis Lordship retires, he will do so 
amid the benedictions of a whole nation. The best wish we 
can express for the Vicoroy-eloot is, that he may tread in the 
footsteps of Northbrook the Good. 


Some of the London papers, are declaiming against the 
appointment of Lord Lytton as Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. They say. he is a poet, a literary man, a diplomatist, 
and therefore he is no statesman.’ We think this is going a little 


too fast. A man may be a poet, and yet be may have in him 
the makings of a great statesman. There is nothing inconsistent 
between poetry or literature and statesm^ship. The foolish 
f, that if a man is celebrated for elegant acvcomplishments 
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he can have law or statesmanship, has been long ago lashed 
by Pope in the well-known lines — * 

“ Tlie Temple late two brother seijeants saw. 

Who deem’d oatjh other oi*aoles of law ; 

With equal talents, these congeniahsouls, 

One lull’d th’ Exchequer, and one stunn’d the Rolls ; 

Each had a gravity would rnako you sjdit, 

And shook his lioad at MuiTay, as a wit.” 


The Rev, Mr. Hughes, Cluireh Missionary at Peshawar, in 
rc^]uy to eeriain statements made about him in a Lahore paper 
writes thus : — “ Tlie English missionary eonicjs out to India with 
liiglier motives tliaii the acquisition of lands or property, or 
even of earthly repntjition. He is prepared to leave house and 
friends (wife and children sometimes) for Christ’s sake. Bfft 
fiP cannot separate hunst'lf from th* conqaerin(j race ; he is an Eng- 
lishman, and he must lire and die as an Englishman ; uml it is mere 
affectation for him to prtfess porerig^ or to assume the habits of a 
loafer f This is as precious a piece of rampant Anglo-Saxonism 
as we have ever mot with. Mr. Hughes can, for the sake of Christ, 
forsake every thing — house, friends, wife, children; only two 
things he cannot forsake for Christ’s sake, namely, association 
with the conquering raco, and his Englishism! Olirist says — 
Take up thy cross, and follow tne.” Mr. Hughes answers — 
Two little rags, if you please, besides the cross, namely, the fact 
of my being of a conquering race, and my Englishism.” The 
Apostl© Paul would almost wish himsoli* “ accursed ” if tlu^roby 
Jewisli race could be spiritually benefited; Mr. Hughes 
would rather see the two hundred millions of the people of India 
;go to perdition than separate himself from the conquering race ” 
Englishman.” We had no idea that such 
a of a muscular Christiiux could be found amongst 
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His Honcmr tlio Lieuieii.ant-Goveruor of iu 

MiniiCe dated the 2l8t Jaiiuaiy, projioses to give help to I)r. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Scienct? Association in tlie • following 
manner : — “ I propose, therefore, to take up an eligible building, 
with its premises, situated at tlio junction of College Street and 
Bow Bazaar and to make it over unfinished to tho Association for 
occupation free of all charge lor a term of years, wliich would 
b(^ settled separatelj^^ in consultation with the Coniniittee, for 
the purposes as above set forth, on condition that at least 
lls, 70,000 be actually obtained by donations, of wlii(jb af least 
Ks. 50,000 must be invesUid by the Committoo in Qovornment 
securities, and that a monthly subscription of at least Its. 1 00 
per mensem be promised for tw'o years. In this way tho Asso- 
ciation would be spared the <x)st of obtaining »suitablo accommo- 
dation in the city of Calcutta, wliich is al ways a matter of difliculty, 
and would bo able to devote its private resources to developing 
systematic instruction.” 


It is a singular fact that wHhin the la^t five months no less 
than five officers , of the Education Department have died. In 
October last Baboo Peary Churn Sir<?ar, Assistant iVofesaoi in 
the Presidency College, died ; he was followed by Mr. W. (i . Will- 
son of tlie same College ; last mouth the mail brought tidings 
of tho deq^tli in Rome of Mr. W. S. Atkinson, Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal ; Mr. Chambers, a young man sent out by 
the Secretary of State for the Education Department, died, iu 
the same month, almost immediately after his arrival in tho 
country, before joining his appointment ; and the last mail 
brought news of tho death of Mr. S. Lobb, Principal of the 
Kishnaghur College. 


We are glad to find from a Minute df Sir Richard Temide’js 
that am Art Oallery has been establisl^ed iu (sonnectiQu witb 
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the School of Art at Baitakliana in Oalcjutta. Some pictures 
have been presented to the institution by His Excelleid^y tlie 
Viceroy a^d Governor General ; others have been purchased by 
the Government of Bengal ; and others still have been promised 
by some Rj^ahs and rich Zemindars. One great*object of the ins- 
titutioiij His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor remarks, would 
be to set before the native youth a vivid and comprehensive re- 
presentative of all that is most mslruetivo and attractive in tho 
extraordinarily varied features of India, chiefly as logards natu- 
ral scenery, architectural remains, national costume, and ethnolo- 
gical features.’’ AVe have no doubt this institution wiirexercise 
a highly beneficial iniluence in refining tho taste and skill of 
Bengali artists, and in* developing tho msthotical faculties of tho 
rising generation. 


All Calcutta was recently scandalized by the ].>Grformanoe in 
one of the Native theatres of a defamatory^ farce called “ Gaja- 
nanda. ” We are glad His Excelloncy the Viceroy and Governor- 
General has put a atop to this corruption of tlio public morals by 
issuing an Ordinance j)rohibiting such performances under pains 
and penalties. Tt is provided that any person who takes part in 
such a porformauco, or assists in conducting it, or is present at it 
as a spectator, or allows any buildiiig belonging to him to be used 
for it, shall be punishable on conviction before a Magistrate 
With imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months, 
or with fine, or with both. ” 
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LETTERS OF THE LATE MR. LOBB 

ON INDIAN EDDCATIOJI. 

By the Editor.. 


Although the religious views of the late Mr. Samuel Lobb, 
Principal of the Kisliuaghur College, and those of our own, were 
wide as the poles asunder, wo always admired him for his fine 
talenhs and the varied excellencies of his character. He was 
as great in literature as he was in mathematics ; while it must 
bH^mitted by every one who has read his writings that he was 
a master of English composition. As to his character, he was a 
thoroughly honest and sincere man. To use a common word, 
there was no humbug in him. You could see the man through 
at a glance. And he was as brave as he was honest. He dared 
utter whe>t he thought. By what mental processes be come to 
believe in Positivism we know not, but any one that knew him 
must have felt that that faith, or rather no*-fiEii,th, was contrary 
to the profound sinoerity of his nature, and to that senee of rever- 
enlial awe which was deeply seated in his moral constitution. 
CibhstitiitLonally, he was more of an enthusiaatio believer than a 
^ptic. Within his slender and spare frnzkie there glowed a 
fire and an enthusiasm, whioh reoalleG(,to one- s mind the Puritan of 
the Eugligh Ooinmonwealth, or the confessor martyr of the 
Qhristian Church ; and had Kr^ lihbb idessed with the 
faith he si* ® 

iii^ ye «Bd yyimfctmM owiespondeitl wia im. We ngni 
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WjB those letters which he addressed us dming 

the War, in which he dwelt with much eloqi;.ence 

and on the indignities to which Prance, the Holy Land of 

the Positivist, was subjected by the Germans. In those letters 
he poured out his soul in a strain not dissimilar to that of an old 
Hebrew prophet, an Isaiah or a Jeremiah.* Fortunately we have 
with us the last four letters he addressed us shortly before his 
final departure from India ; and as throe of these treat upO|i an 
interesting subject, namely, the teaching of English literature in 
the Colleges of Bengal, we do not doubt but thatmany of our 
readers will be pleased to read them. 

Some two years ago the writer of this article read a ^per 
at the Bethune Society the Defects of the Method of t|ach- 
ing English Literature in the Colleges of Bengal/’ which was after- 
wards published in this Magazine. As we highly valued Mr 
Lohh’s opinions on all literary subjects, we sent him a copy of 
that number of the Magazine which contained the paper. This 
gave rise to a correspondence between Mr. liobb and us 
we publish below the letters which he wrote to us. 


FIRST LETTER. 


KlSHNAdnUB, 

22»rfilfarcA 1874. 

Mv ©BAR Sir; 

I oonplude that I am indebted to you for a copy of the March 
rn^ber of the Bengal Magazine. Many thanks for it. I h^ve 
read your lecture on the teaching of English with much 
of your remarks I ooi^j^y a^ee, but I feel ( 
the Sooratic method which you propose could/ 
with effect, oonsideriiig the limited tizne at our disposal, the 
^ to fee ahd. the nature of the Examin 

only, 1 of 

i to blunder- 


^inaooo&t - to- 
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waste the time of the class but to pervert the biraius of the sttt- 
dentfi by 'making upon them false impressions. 1 think a teacher 
should never allow the oars of his class to be offended by bad 
English, and that they must be if the students themselves are 
allowed to paraphrase. Moreover, the student who paraphrases, 
and paraphrases ungracefully, is himself liable to contract a 
bad habit-sunless he prepares his work with extreme care at ^ 
homo. 

I am afraid not much can be done in the way of composition 
until we can get some time for written exercises. But as things 
now are, students will not tolerate anything that is not likely to 
be ^ectly profitable in the Examination Hall. It is of no use to 
tell them that such exercises ^vill be indirectly valuable. If there 
is any spare time they prefer to have it spent in going again 
over the old ground, or in getting the teacher to give them answers 
to old questions in the Examination Papers or to questions which 
have been asked by the teachers in other Colleges. 

if Have you ever thought much on the absence of all sponta- • 
neous modes of acquiring English among the pupils, and how 
great a drawback that absence is ? But mqre might be done in 
this way I think than is. done. There are Churches and Law- 
Courts, and Theatres (in Calcutta at least), 'and business men 
who know idiomatic English. If the students now could be 
induced to avail themselves of these aids they might gain a 
little improvement, if not very much. I know myself that I 
owe my knowledge of French to having attended a French Hu- 
guenot Chapel near my home in London, and the teaining that 
I V gained in this way was worth more than I gained firom all 
the books. I had no other master, and though at first the lan^ 
guage seemed pure gibberish, it woi wonderM hqw by^ 
the sounds and the sexise assumed form end ord^, 1 moreOTer 
deimraiined when I began to learn French that I 
liaten to i^ ^ it, so thai ^ 

Hpn’t you kind 
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it badly in the books and pazuphlets to whicb you alluds^ 

ibougb ihoy do act seem to haTO spoilt the purity of your* own 
style. * 

I tope your paper may do good. It ought. I quite agree 
with you about the mode of choosing Examiners. 

Tour's Sincerely, 

S. Lobe. 

P. 8. Tour letter came with a number of others, and I 
did not open it till after I had read your article and wijtten this. 
This explains my not acknowledging it in the body of my letter. 


SECOND LETTER. 

Kishnaohub, 
23rd March 1874. 

My DB4B SIR, 

I jtist take up my pen to add a few lines to my note of yester- 
day. Do you not thjnk that the superiority of the old men may 
hare been due partly to the fact that the dasses were then 
not so large, ' and the teacher was accordingly able to pay more 
attention to the students individually P It has become now almost 
impossible to give any individual attention to the students. One 
is forced to give general directions and to content oneself with 
them, although painfully aware that very few in the class will 
ever dream of abandoning their dd muddle-headed dattem^ 
Jlwy nf diWng things. If one could give a written ezerbise in 
lElng^u^ bccarionitily, and.oould look over carefully each paper witii; 
by mre’s 'side, it would be a great advantage. But on* 
have to give at least half an hour to each exercise, and how 

the sdiods are (hargeaUe 11^ a 

1^. A^d&neucy in Englhh^ But I nnuft oaiidiily: eonl^ ‘ 
that mit aee. how this . defect is is be xemeii^^: Mj 
bonder the 'tre. do, 
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calibre of ibe xDajority of otir scboolmaeAers. That there are good 
xnenisinong them I do not deny, but the leaven is not suffiioient to 
leaven the whole lump) and the fact is that such a thing as a bad 
master, with a Department of Public Instruction, ought to be un- 
known ; for lopk at the harm which a single inefficient master can 
work. Things I fancy might be better, but you will never get the 
best of our graduates to take to education in its lower branches un- 
less the profession is better remunerated and there are fair chances 
of promotion. But certainly the two first classes in all our Govern- 
ment schools ought to be in the handa of thoroughly competent 
men. Do you think that they are now P 

Do you think there is much private reading done by tho 
students P I have frequently recommended this, but I feel very 
doubtful whether my recommendation is acted upon. My plan 
is, that each student should read a .//v'* good books for liisowu 
amusement, and should read them oyer and over again, so that 
the style of the writer may sink into his mind. It is better to read 
am good book 12 times, than 12 ordinary books once. And ; 
when a student reads in this way he should on no account bo 
allowed to Tead trash. He ought religiously to eschew all the 
productions written by his own countrymen in English until his 
mind is well set, until the right impressions on his brain have 
become so permanent that no amount of false style will be able 
to efface them. 

If I may judge of the Sooratic method by myself I sbould 
say that any one whose mind at all resembles my own would get 
absolutely nothing out of it. I am not one of those fortunate 
individuals, who come into the world with all sorts of grand 
innate truths stamped upon the soul, so that I have only te shut 
I3^y eyes and hy deep reflection ewolve thei^ from my %n 
conscibuness. When I was at school and College I never oeuld; 
an^er a word before &e dass. It made me uhutterabiy^^^ 
p always liden with dd^i a 
a s aimit ate the that faQ Spiiy ta^asuring 
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would ever have evolved a single spark out of my own unaided 
intellect* There may be others in the world like me. • 

* Tours Sincerely, 

S. Lobb. 

I feel certain that in every class 1 have ever had there have 
been full 5 or 6 students to whom if I could have given proper 
individual attention they should have been made to write English 
beautifully. But our best men are now sacrificed to the worst, 
and that is on account of the prodigious numbers which the Cal- 
cutta University forces upon us. It is that University that has 
dgskC the harm. 


THIRD LETTER. 

Kishnaghur, 
April 1874. 

My dear Sir, 

I am in rather a bewildered state of mind just now, as I 
have been suddenly prostrated with an attack of illness from 
which I am not Ukely soon if ever to recover. I wish to remain 
here if I can till the end of the term, and have proposed a plan* 
to the class which will enable me to do so and which they seem 
' willing to accept. I shall thus gedn a little time to make my 
awpangements^ and shall have the vacation clear for s^}Ksg 43 tff 
wd poking up* I must then take leave, but having once doue 
sb i| ir ^ that I shall ever return to the work ef 

The task is one which is beyond my present strength* 
I for a while, although 

it Boon be 'generally 

ToU that I am not juuch in a mood fojr writiug 

But even if I had beei^ I could not hai^ cuQr^^^^ 
sente^^ under a kind of to-enipk^ iWty 

I had the thm^ 
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one time. I fihonld hardly think that any one whose opinion 
or gdbd will you valued would take offence at the remarks which 
you made on the College Professors, I don’t agifee with aU 
that you said, but I did not notice this matter in my letters as it 
did not seem tp me to ^eot much the real evil of which you com- 
plained. I certainly don’t think that the evil would be remedied 
by introducing as teachers men who had devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to English literature. There are indeed very few such 
men, and the few there are that are worth any thing would 
probably not care to come out here at any price. Such men, if 
second-rate, would be mere literary prigs, and all I can say is, 
I would infinitely sooner depend upon my own unaided power 
than be taught by such men. The old men that you mention 
such as Capt. Richardson and others, were, I expect, exceptional 
men, men gifted with a profound sympathy for their fellow-men, 
(and this after all is the one great requisite), and having a natur- 
ally delicate appreciation of style, an appreciation which must 
to a great extent be inborn, and where not existing in germ is 
never to be acquired by cultivation. I know there is a great 
talk now a days about teaching English in schools systematically, 
but it is mere talk, and all the plans proposed for this end are 
of the most puerile description. The place for learning one’s 
native language is the home, and from the lips of a loving and 
well-educated mother. . But any how it must be learnt at home, 
and if the child’s sesthetic powers are not cultivated in his family 
they will never be properly cultivated in school. 'This is why 
it is so absurd to . teach Bengalee in our Collegiate Schools, and 
the knowledge of English will never be worth much until the 
fothers can speak it fairly^ well and can give their children the 
benefit of tbeir knowledge from infancy. We expect too much 
to be done in schools with reference to subjects which ought to 
be acquired spdntaneously. 

s lean assure you that thoso 
fl^ak of more deHcate our 

'canary:'' For . a' .realV' 

giye me a 
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w^'eduoated lo&n or womao of tlra past generatira. 3%.ej are 
a flabby M BOW a days, with a nughty deal of supetdoial TSmidi 
but wij^Offc the leaat depth. I don’t Bay our PxofeBSorial staff 
is by any liie^ perfect, but if youwaut to rain it utterly then 
it oyer to those gentlemen who make a spemaUty of Englitb 

: 1, flatter myself I know what is a good EngUsh style, but 
I haya ndrer read a trord of what you call old English 14teia- 
ture, and before I came to this country I hadn’t read any prose 
older than the Spectator, unless it was Bacon’s Novum Organum 
(which as you are aware is a translation). And yet I can feel 
my heart moved by a noble passage in Shakespeare or Milton 
quite as well as any of these pettifogging philologere — ^if indeed 
their hearts are ever moved by any thing except the interpreta 
tion of obsolete words. However don’t let me underrate the 
value of their labours. They have a value I know, but I doubt 
if such labours are caloulated to confer upon men that gift of 
inspiration which is so necessary for the true' teacher of men. 
It was this gift T expect which men like Capt. Biohardson had, 
and we of the present day have it not. We are too sceptical, 
too fond of analyzing, too distrusiful in the work of our own 
Tho early men came to the work with a real enthusiasm, 
with B firm belief that they were destined to take the stronglufld 
of Hinduism by storm and to regenerate the land by their own 
strong efforts. But we have now become disillusioned of all * 
this, ittid having no faith wo are consequently weidc. I know 
what ^ thiaaa sm can do, (a well regulated reasoned enthusiasm 
id I know how little oau be done without it. This 
it is which i^, lasting to us men. of the present 

^ r'i £ ^ much on (he prise whi<h 'y<ni .^W^^ 

should ^ eyar. , shine upon m^■^,pleJdl^■■ 
,,hi^';I^p^'®i3eaBure.of rsadiug:ht;^itB Bnglidi dieB8<,;:>.-4'’\'^ 

■with' 

'the ease s^er.:leiS'||rb^gly':'1^ 

'.'"been .. ^ '' 
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I have not known one who has not oommitted mistakes in writing 
English which I consider perfectly unpardonable, and I am 
quite convinced that if they could write English as w& as many 
of them have written it they could with a little care and disci- 
pline have avoided the^se mistakes, and acquired a style of very 
fair purity. I have never expected too much, but I know full 
well that with a better system there might be very considerable 
improvement. What am I to think of young Bengal when one 
of its ^lite writes and asks me to contribute to some periodical, 
assuring me that I can at a moment’s notice write upon anything 
or every thing. That I can assdro you is from one of the very 
best though I shall not mention the name. But what improve- 
ment can you expect when such notions as this are entertained 
of a writer’s duty P 

Pray make my kind regards to Mrs. Day whom I had the 
pleasure, I believe, of meeting more than once in olden days in 
Calcutta, and with best wishes to yourself, believe me, 

Tour’s very Sinly. 

S. Lobb. 

Please take off about 60 per cent, from any expressions that 
may seem to you too strong. I can’t weigh my words very 
carefully in a letter. 


The subjoined letter, though it does not treat of Indian 
education, is published here because it is the last Mr. Lobb wrote 
us, beoaose it shows that inborn sense of politeness which char- 
acterized him, because it contains his views on the subject of 
Anglo-Indian marriages, and because it disdoses the state of his 
mind immediately before he left India. We only tmd that 


when he returned to the early scenes of his idhddhood m & 
his mind xeyeited^ t^^ drew consolation from, 
old truths which he in his younger days h 



Oh^el nw Maikov in London* 
2 ■ 
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FOUKTH LETTBB. 

Kishnagh^R, 

• 2MApnnS74. 

My Dear Mr. Day, 

la looking over my old letters I oqpie across yours which 
you have recently written to me. It .struck me in comparing 
them that I could not have responded properly to the mode of 
address adopted in your first. I must apologise for this, hut 
it was really done quite ’ inadvertently, and I wrote my first 
letter in fact before I had seen yours which I did not read till 
after I had been through the Lecture. It was so long ago since 
our last correspondence come to an end that 1 had forgotten how 
we titled each other, and so adopted the ‘Sir’ almost moohauioally. 
But I must plead guilty to a breach of manners in doing so 
alter reading your first letter, and as we are in the same Depart- 
xnead I ought the more readily to have reciprocated your kindly 
mode of address. But 1 hope you will see that I acted as I did 
through pure inadvertence. 

Pray thank Mrs. Day very much for her kind sympathy, 
and tell her that in the abstract I prefer her advice to that of 
8t« Paul, but under the circumstances of the case I am forced 
to adopt the course of the great Apostle, and must fain console 
myself with his assurance that he who “is unmarried caretb for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord : 
But he that is married careth for the thiugs that are of the world, 
how ha may please Ids wife.” I decidedly think if I were married 
X should be in this latter category, and as I could hardly please my 
m my lU'esent forlorn and miserable state, perhaps it is as well 
married. "What will Mrs. Day say to this logic P Bat 


great drawbacks to a happy mairied life amon^ 
this oountzy, and I often congratulate myself that I 
that anomalous unstable kind of 
an Judian home. « ^ 

wthOT l<mely since my sister left, but sodh 


mhroed evik 

f:S^;'p;53je p0oph tfi- 
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what I principally require, the loneliness is not so distressing 
as it otherwise might be. I am quite uncertain as to my future 
movements. My life at j^esent is not worth a very long purchase, 
and I think it extremely doubtful whether I shall ever see my 
native Englahd again* . It seems sad perhaps, but we who come 
out here and dissolve the ties of homo cannot expect to have it all 
our own way. 

With kindest regards to yourself and Mrs. Day, believe me. 

Yours Sincerely, 

S. Lobb. 


SENSATIONALISM. 

(Camluded from pageZ75.) 

CAUSE. 

As the subject of causation is a vitally important one, we 
intend to treat of it at some length. The relation of cause and 
effect is the foundation on which the grand superstructure of Na- 
tural Philosophy, and indeed of all science, is built. 

At the outset, let us see what account Mr. Locke gives of the 
origination of the idea of causation in our minds. 

In the notice that our senses take of the constant vieissi* 
tudes of things, we cannot but observe, that several particular 
both qualities and substances begin to exist ; and that they receive 
this their existence from the due application and op^eaticms of 
some other being. Erom this obs^nration we^|[ot Oujr^i^ 

%au86 and effect. That which produces any simple or; complex 
id^ we denote by the general ntmie oause, and that which is 
produced effect. Thus findingr in that 
dedlwax, 4md^ which is a simpk 
vbsf^^ wistaa^ly by the, 

;d^iree' of.':heat^ 'm: the 
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finding that the substance wood, which is a certain collection of 
simple ideas so called, by the application of fire, is ttLTne<f into 
another sulSstance, called ashes, t. e,, another complex idea, con-* 
sisting of a collection of simple ideas, quite different from that 
complex idea which we call wood, we consider fire, in relation 
to ashes, cause, and the ashes as effect. So that whatever is con- 
sidered by us to conduce or operate to the producing any parti- 
cular simple idea or complex idea, whether substance or mode, 
which did not before exist, hath thereby in our minds the relation 
of a cause, and so is denominated by us.” 

From this passage it is evident, that Mr. Locke derives the 
idea of causation from sensation ; and it remains to be seen whe- 
ther this account is correct or not. The celebrated Mr. Hume 
struck out several new and original ideas on this interesting 
sulgect. Notwithstanding the scepticism and infidelity of that 
philosopher, it is unquestionable, that he was a metaphysician 
of the very first order. His acuteness and subtlety are manifested 
in every page of his otherwise remarkable works. Admitting 
the theory of Locke that experience is the originator of all 
knowledge, and profoundly reasoning upon it, he came to the 
ocmc^usion, that the idea of causation and consequently the prin- 
ciple of causality, is a mere figment of the imagination — ^the 
legitimate ofibpring “ of imagination impregnated by custom/' 
However wrong and unphilosophical this conclusion is, bis rea- 
sonings on the subject arc very valuable. His investigations on 
this difficult subject may well he reckoned as fresh aocessionB 
to the domain of metaphysical science. Amongst other things he 
has proved beyond the possibility of a doubt, that neither sen- 
aa’^on nor reflection is the source of the origin of the idea of the 
prinmple of causality. * 

us not be misunderstood. Our enquiry now is, whether 
sensili^n ^ reflection originates in us the idea of the principle 
not whether it it. The of 

nsien idea mo thing, and the d^lopement of a 

Fqllo^Hng the path pointed out by Mr. 
^^Bssay on vle| 
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interrogate aemation^ and see whether it originates in ns the 
prin&ple in question. 

Let US instance some cases of sensible causation. ^Fire bums 
wood ; water melts sugar ; a magnet attracts iron. Now in these 
cases of causation what do our senses perceive ? They perceive 
the fire, the wood and the fact that the application of the fire is 
followed by the consumption of the wood ; they perceive the water, 
the sugar, and the fact that the one dissolves the other ; they per- 
ceive the magnet, the iron, and the fact that the one placed at a 
certain distance from the other attracts that other. This is all the 
information our outward senses give from these several cases of cau- 
sation. Now, besides the perception of the substances themselves, 
what more do we perceive ? Simply the fact that the one succeeds 
the other. Besides the perception of the fire and wood, water and 
sugar, and magnet and iron, does not the whole of our knowledge, 
so far as sensation is concerned, amount to this, that a movement 
of the first is followed by a certain movement of the second, a 
certain movement of the third by a certain other movement of the 
fourth, &c. And what is this but the fact that one thing follows 
another? And what is this but succession? Here is a series of 
billiard balls. What do our outward senses perceive ? Nothing 
but that the impulse of one ball is attended with motion in 
the second, u the fact that the one follows the other, which is 
just succession. 

Let us in the next place enquire whether reflection is the 
originator in us of the idea of the principle of causality. 

First of volimtary actions. I will to rise, and I rise ; I will 
to stand, . and I stand ; I will to stretch out my hand, and the 
hand is stretched out. Now, here it may be said, we are conscious 
^ of internal power, energy, the will. By the simple command of 
; our will we can move our limbs. The active energy is a matter 
of oonsdousnees to us, and therefore bj^ reflection (fpr conscious- 
ness is ar branch of reflection, according to Locke } we: get the 


Now, wyjme that uses this argtpnehi^^^^^^ 
he do|s wishiujj to 
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aooount for the origination of the idea of the principle of causa- 
lity in the human mind. The oonsciousnoss of the energy* that 
produces tUb action, and the action itself, ore one thing, and the 
relation— the connecting tie that binds them quite another. We 
may be conscious of the energy, we majt pereeive^the morement 
effected, or the action performed, but may not have an idea of 
the connection between them. Neither are we here speaking, 
be it remembered, of the developement of the idea of causation, 
on the supposition of the potential existence of the principle of 
causality. 

If this were the subject of investigation at present, we should 
see, as will be illustrated in the sequel of the essay, that these 
voluntary actions are the occasion of the development of the prin- 
ciple of causality. Admit for a moment the pre-existence of ttie 
principle of causality, these voluntary actions would draw it forth. 
What then do we perceive in these actions? Only the fact that 
the volition to move the arm is foUowed by the actual move- 
ment of the arm, &c; that is, only BuccesBion. Besides the felt 
consciousness of the effort, and the perception of the movement, if 
we perceived the necessary connection, the tie that binds the antece- 
dent volition to the consequent motion of the arm ; wo should in that 
case thoroughly comprehend the wonderful connexion that exists 
between the body and the soul; should comprehend why it is that 
the influence of our volition reaches to some of our members, as 
the hands and the tongue, and not to others, as the heart and 
the liver ; and should unravel the mysterious fact that a man, 
suddenly struck with palsy, cannot possibly move his hands, 
i^pt'^nthstaiiding all his endeavours to do it. 

It. may be further said that, although the observation of 
:^ysioal sequences, or that of a physical effect flowing from our * 
volitioiif is not the origin of the idea of the principle of causalityi 
ysrt we ai^^^ of a power by which we ean rsise a . 

ide% : I .^emplate it on all sides, and at last dismiss it by 
tkb^eiflpeft of will. Here we are oonsoious of tb^ imd 
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oontemplation of it, and then dismiss it. In this, and indeed in 
every other ease, all onr knowledge is objective or matter^of-^fact 
knowledge* The object of onr consciousness is only tSe existence 
of the idea, and not the hidden and mysterious process by which 
that idea is called u^ into the mind. The relation of causality 
can never be the object of consciousness. 

Did wo know the causality, we should be able to shew how the 
one produces the other, how the will being given and the resulting 
idea given, the magic process that causes the idea, takes place. But 
who can say that he has this knowledge, that he can exactly deli- 
neate the process that intervenes between the exertion of the will 
and the production of the idea ? Besides, there is a limit to the au- 
thority of the mind over itself. It has not the same command over 
the passions and affections that it has over the intellectual ideas. If 
we were conscious of the causative principle we should l>e able to 
shew, how the mind has more authority in the one case than in 
the other. Finally, the command of the will over our ideas, 
varies at different times in different circumstances. I have 
more command over my ideas when in health, than when sick. 
Did we know, or were conscious of the principle of causality, 
we should be able to explain this. 

In these two cases then, a physical effect flowing from a 
state of the mind, and a mental effect flowing from a certain 
other mental state, all our knowledge amounts to the peroej>- 
tion of the external action, the conscioasness of the mental states 
themselves, and the fact of their successiom In the case of the 
voluntary actions we may be conscious of a certain effort^ and 
in the case of the mental sequences we may be conscious of eager 
deeire. But this deeire and that effort are not causation. 

We have tljus interrogated sensation and reflection, and 
what is their united verdict? Mr. Hume has summed it up for 
. us in the following words : — We have sought in vain for oh idea 
of power* or necessary connexion, in ClI tHe sourced from which 
we 00^ suppose it to be derived^ [according to IDobke^s sen^r 
ajism, that hppewNV cl the 
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any tiling but one event following another ; without being able 
to comprehend any force or power, by which the cause operates, 
or any connection between it and its supposed effect. The same 
difficulty occurs in contemplating the operations of the mind 
on body; where we observe the motion of the latter to 
follow upon the volition of the former ; but are not able to 
observe or conceive the tye, which binds together the motion 
and volition, or the energy by which the mind produces this 
effect. The authority of the will over its own faculties and ideas, 
is not a whit more comprehensible. So that upon the whole, 
there appears not tliroughout all our nature* any one instance 
of connection which is conceivable by us [taking for granted, 
of course, that experience is the only source of all knowledge.] 
All events seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows 
another; but we can never observe any tye between them. 
They seem conjoined^ but never connected 

So far as our views on the subject under consideration are 
concerned, we think that the soundest metaphysician or the most 
orthodox divine can take to himself the above language. We say 
so far as our views on the subject are oonoernod, for we are aware 
that some metaphysicians hold the above passage highly objection- 
able. For our part we see neither the reasonableness nor the utility 
of holding it objectionable. We give praise to whom praise is due. 
The cause of truth can never be served by rejecting altogether 
the sentiments of infidel philosophers on speculative points. 
We hold that Hume has rendered unquestionable benefit to 
the progress of metaphysics by proving satisfactorily that sensa- 
tion and reflection can never originate the idea of causation ; 
and /those who deny him that praise are, we think, unfair and 
Unoandid. But this, however, does not detract one iota from 
the uihereut viciousness of Mr. Hume’s theory on the sulgect. 
Indeed; the 'wy uext sentence after the above passage shows^ 
the vice of the theor3% And^^’ says he, 
h^/oe no idea of any Jthing^ which never afpmred to our 
outward or inward necessary oonoluBion seems 

to be that^^^^w no idea of connexion qr power at 
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that these words are absolutely without any meaning, when em- 
ployed either in philosophical reasonings, or common life.” Mr. 
Hume’s error is shewn in the words which we have italicized, 
in taking it for granted that “ we can have no idea of any thing, 
which never appeared tcfour outward or inward sentiment,’’ 
that is, in assuming the truth of the theory of Locke. His 
theory is the legitimate offspring of tJiat of Locke. Admit for 
a moment that sensation and reflection are the only two sources 
of ideas, and all the scepticism of Hume must follow as a lo- 
gical consequence. Locke’s theory was a stumbling-block to 
Hume. His adoption of the empiricism of Locke, and driving 
it to its legitimate consequences, ruiTied his reputation as a meta- 
physician. Like a proud vessel, Mr. Hume by the force of his 
native genius, amazing subtlet}^ and acuteness, launched into the 
boundless ocean of philosophical enquiry, but being guided by the 
pale, and dim light of Locke’s em)uricism, suffered ship-wreck 
on the sand-banks of a cold and heartless scepticism. But if 
in bis adventurous voyage athwart the dark ocean of metaphy- 
sical enquiry he had received one ray of sober idealism, ho 
unquestionably would have reached the destined haven. Hume 
then, it appears, suffered shipwreck for want of light; for as 
yet in his days the Pharos of sober and chastened idealism 
bad not been lighted up. But some will say, that the language 
we are now using is the language of hyperbole, inasmuch as 
it renders more credit than is due to Hume. But tiiey have 
no right to blame us who maintain, that liis scepticism is 
the result of insiaoerity and hypocrisy ; that he very well knew 
that Locke’s theory was defective and hollow at bottom ; that 
in order to cloak his infidelity with the mask of sapredness and 
respect for religion, he quoted the authority of Locke; and 
that when he threw a bomb-shell into the enemy’s oampy he retired 
to his own closet and laughed heartily, for he very well knew 
that the %<mib-shell was all hollow within. ]Por, to say all this 
df Hhide, ^ apprehension, rehiieiit^ a greater 

■' iiismoere and 

- ■■haye' ■ IS '''ft,' giving' him' an:- 
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contemporaries, and in fact investing him with a halo of ijnap* 
proaohable glonL Bating his insincerity and hypocrisy on the 
all-important subject of religion, we have no reason to think 
that he was insincere phifmophically. The glory tliat would re- 
dound to his name, if he discovered the defectiveness of Locke’s 
theory ; the honour of creating a new era in the history of meta- 
physical science ; and the prospect of enshrining his name in 
the memories of the remotest generation, operated more power- 
fully on his sensitive and naturally vain mind than the transient 
and unsubstantial self-complaisance with which he viewed his 
enemies frightened by a bugbear of his own creation. 

Let no one imagine that in vindicating the character of 
Hume as a metaphsician, we advocate either his wild, extravagant, 
and impious conceits on the subject of religion, or his partial and 
false conclusions in philosophy. Not to speak of his atheistical 
extravagancies, his theory on the important subject of subject of 
causation is essentially erroneous. The whole of his theory 
and its proof may be redticed to the following syllogism : — 
That which appears neither to our outward sense, nor to our 
inward sentiment, must be a chimera. The principle of causality 
appears neither to our outward sense nor to our inward sentiment; 
therefore the principle of causality is a chimera. So far as we 
can see, there is no error in the reasoning process properly so called. 
The error lies in the assumption of the major premiss ; that is, in 
taking for granted the theory of Locke on the source of human 
knowledge. 

Deny this, and the theory falls to the ground. But we have 
largely wandered from the particular point to which our atten- 
tioi was directed. We have, we think, proved satisfactorily, that 
Unffk imtanm either of purely physical sequences, or physioo- 
mepS»l sequences, or purely mental sequences, can never originate 
in us the principle of causality. But it may be, and has been 

that, whenf ^ see that one particular specif of Jfe^hts 

i>sen eonjoh^^ ^th another, w^ ihake uo 
IcMlger of foretelKng one upon the appe^^ 

othoE^. We cdl the one object the otber W 
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isuppose that tiiere is Eome connection between them ; some poww 
in thi one, by which it infal libly produces the other, and operates 
with the greatest certainty and strongest necessity.” To® this it may 
be answered, that so far as the point at issue is concerned, there is 
no difference between th^ observation of one single instance once, 
and that of several instances many times ; and that in the latter case 
all that we observe is comtant conjiincUon^ not necessary connection. 

This is the Q-ordian knot of the question, mz,^ how the mind 
without any very sure warrant or foundation converts constant 
conjunction into necessary connection. Constant conjunction is 
quite different from necessary connection. The one is generically 
and essentially distinct from the other. Constant conjunction 
multiplied infinity-fold can never make necessary connection. I 
put my hand into the fire, and it burns ; I put my hand into 
the fire twice, thrice, a hundred times, a million times ; and the 
same result follows. From this, I may, in perfect consistency 
with the rules of sound logic, come to the conclusion, that there 
is a relation of constant conjunction between the putting of my 
hand into the fire and tho consumption of it. But no logic 
would allow me fairly to come to the conclusion, that there is a 
relation of necessary connection between them. If the above 
phenomenon were exhibited in an infinite number of cases, all 
that I could say is, that the putting of the hand into the fire 
and the burning of it, are constantly ooiyoined. So far Locke 
is wrong, and Hume right. 

But now an important question comes to be asked. It is this: 
although, from the observation of the fact of one event always 
following another, we can only say, that there is between those 
events the relation of constant conjunction aud not that of neces- 
sary connection ; yet that there is between those events the relation 
of neoessary connection, is universally acknowledged by all sound 
tjiinking men. Although, £rom the observation of the above 
p^nomeimn anv m^ number of;tiimes» we be no^^^ 
mthe aj3rio^^ philosopy oal langufl^ sa^ 

a relatidn of woessary opnaeotion beta^ 
tWii inferfflaee is 
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n<}oonnted for P What warrant is there for ooming to such a 
conclusion P Is it pliilosophical ? Or is it visionary P - Hume 
perceived tiiis question, put it to himself, but failed in answering 
it properly. Here it is, and here principally, lies the errone- 
ousness of the theory of causation broached by * Hume. The 
subject IB so important that we make no apology in quoting his 
sentiments as given in the conclusion of his Essay “ On Neoes*- 
sary Connection.’’ ^ 

** To recapitulate therefore the reasonings of this section ; every 
idea is copied from some preoeding^impression or sentiment ; and 
■where we cannot find any impression, we may be certain, that 
there is no idea. In all single instances of the operations of bodies 
or minds, there is nothing that makes any impression, nor con- 
sequently can suggest any idea, of power or necessary connection. 
But when many uniform instances appear, and the same object 
is followed by the same event, we then begin to entertain the 
notion of cause and connection. We then feel a new sentiment 
or impression, to wit, a customary connection in the thought or 
imagination between one object and its usual attendant ; and 
this sentiment is the original of that idea which we seek for. For 
as this idea arises from a number of similar instances, and not 
from any single instance ; it must arise from that circumstance, 
in which the ntimber of instances differ from every individual 
instance. But this customary connection or transition of the 
imagination is the only circumstance in which they differ. In 
every other particular they are alike. The first instance we saw 
tof motion, communicated by the shock of two billiard balls is 
exactly similar to any instance that may, at present, occur to us ; 

ohly, that we could not at first infer one event from the 
ether ; which we are enabled to do at present, after so long a 
course of uniform experience. I know not whether the areader 
■will apprehend tUs reasoning, I am afraid, that, should I multiply 
Wordi ibout kf or throw it ihto a greater variety of 
%ould tmly more obscure aAd intricate.” 

It is all r%ht prop^ Hume should have added 
the ooimlUdiiig lines, know not whether the 
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apprehend this reasoning,” for he was treading on a delusive 
ground, and was mystifying the subject beyond measure. We 
confess that we do not understand “this reasoning”, not, we 
suspect, because it is too deep, (for it is drmnly, as a Scotch- 
man would say) but because there is no reason in ‘this reason- 
ing.* The whole argument is one continuous assumption. Not 
being able to deny the fact of the existence of the idea of 
causation in the human mind, and loath to abandon the sys- 
tem of Locke, he makes the principle of causality to be the 
spurious offspring of habit and imagination. However extra- 
vagant this conclusion is, it is the legitimate result of Locke's 
theory of the origin of all the ideas in the human mind. His 
admission of Locke’s system made liim overlook an important 
point. 

In tracing the origination of the principle of causality we 
have no hesitation in affirming, that it is produced neither by 
the contemplation of single instances whether physical or mental, 
nor that of a number of similar instances. The foundation of the 
principle is in neither of those. Being a disciple of Locke Hume 
could not maintain this. Holding that experience is the source 
of all the ideas in the human mind, it behoved him to derive 
the idea of causation from experience. And having satislaotorily 
proved that it cannot be derived from the contemplation of single 
instance, it became necessary to derive it by an illogical process 
from the contemplation of a number of uniform instancos; and 
to annihilate it altogether, by making it the offspring of imagi- 
nation impregnated by custom. But why not abandon the 
system of Locke altogether, seeing that it eannot account for all 
the ideas in the mind ? This alternative Hume had not the for- 
tiine of perceiving. And here in passing we cannot but render 
our humble tribute of praise to the pre-eminently philosophic Dr. 
Beid. He, too, like Hume, began with the syetem of Locke ; but 
seeing that it did not account for the ideas m the human 
mind, instead of explaining them away, like the lafti^; by flimey 
eophisms,^^h^ o^clmon, that the theory 
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Reid perceived what Hume did not. It is vain to derive 
the idea of causation from experience, it is vainer to explain it 
away. Th6 principle of causality is seated in the depths of the 
intellect. It is the production of no anterior thought or process 
of reasoning. It is not originally the ohild of experience. It 
is an « jpncn judgment — a first tinxth. It is the offspring of none, 
but is the fruitful mother of multitudes of ideas. It is a principle 
which rises from the very constitution of the human mind. 

In order further to evince the independence of the principle of 
causality over experience, we shall now turn our attention to the 
consideration of the attributes of that principle. In the first place, 
it is an unwerml idea. Whomsoever we question, whether the 
almost irrational Catfre, or the highly intelligent Briton ; the 
dull Esquimaux or the brilliant Frenchman ; the volatile Hindu 
or the persevering German ; the frozen Greenlander or the sun- 
burnt Indian ; all — all will express i|j^, §ome shape or other their 
acknowledgement of the truth, tha| >^ry effect must have a 
cause. Do not be confined by the atra&)spbere that surrounds our 
earth, break through it, traverse the . sun, the moon, the sister 
planets, the numberless stars with their revolving systems, and ask 
their fair inhabitants whether they can conceive an effect to exist 
without its producing cause ; go beyond the outskirts of the created 
universe, ascend vinto the empyrean regions — ^the residence of 
angles, cherubim, and seraphim and ask them the very same 
tion ; — all — all will cry aloud, that every effect must have a c^se. 
In the second place the principle of causality is, in its character, 
memory. It is impossible to get quit of tliis principle. It is 
contemporaneous and co-exteiisive with the existence of the mind. 
As the axiom, two and two are equal to four, contains in 
it a matheniaticai necessity.; so tho principle of causality has in 
it the element of metaphysical necessity. In the third place, this 
principle is There is, was, and shall be, no time yrhea 

it can ..be ssid that effect oao. exist without a cause. . It ma; 

he said that when nothmg but (Jod existed in the eternity that 
is pasty i|, opuld not be said that this pnnoiple exbt^, ior 
wtie by hypothesu no effect. Blit tb«i this piiaoii^ had a.pdnn* 
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ti8l*^isteno0 in the mind of God, The very fact of creation 
proves its pre-existence. The principle of causality ^tlien is in- 
vested with the attributes of VnwermliUjy necessity^ and eternity. 
Could experience, which must be particular, contingent, and 
temporary, communicate to us these pi’operties ? Impossible. 

We advance one step more in the argument. Not only is 
the principle of causality independent of experience, but it is the 
foundation of experience itself. Experience, considered in its two 
great divisions of sensation and reflection, is mainly dependent 
upon thq external world, and the will. Were the external world 
destroyed, no sensations could be excited in us, and consequently 
we could not have experience by sensation altogether and by so 
much of reflection as consists in working upon the sensations by 
meditation. Sensation then wholly depends upon the existence 
of the external world ; tiie existence of the mind itself being taken 
for granted. And reflection, the second branch of experience, de- 
pends in the last analysis upon the mil ; which is proved thus : 
reflection may he analysed into consciousness and memoiy, as 
indeed Locke does. For, ifi order that there be reflection, the 
consciousness of a present feeling and the memoiy of a past one, 
are essentially necessary ; because without them there would be 
no comparison and therefore no reflection. Now, in every act of 
memory the mil is essentially involved. Therefore reflection in 
the last analysis depends upon the will; and we have formerly 
proved that sensation in the last analysis depends upon the 
external world; wherefore experience the whole of it, is de- 
pendant upon the existence of the external world and the will. 
Now the existence of the external world is made known to 
us by the principle of causality which can be proved in the 
following manner. When as yet the mind knows noj^hing but 
is oonsoious only of its own states, suppose that it feels for the 
firet time the sensntion of exterial objeot. This state the miud 
feels to different from its usual states. Nothing ftirtlier would 
follow, no ooM eotdd be drawn, if the principle of oauseKty 
did hot exist * Butcau^ty^l^^ the inihd 

ae^ Whnt can ^ P ibr eVei^ 
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effetit must have a cause. This feeling cannot be prodaoe(|„'by 
Ego, for the conscious states of the Ego previous to the sen- 
sation, are quite diifereut from the sensation itself. Non-ego 
is therefore the cause of this felt sensation. Thus is the “prin 
ciple of causality the father of the external world.” Again, the 
will is in fact power itself. Hence the idea of the principle of 
causality is the foundation, the logical condition of experience. 

Thus in all these several ways is Loke’s theory of oausation 
shattered to pieces. We have proved that neither sensation nor 
reflection originates the principle of causality, that not only is 
this principle independent of experience, but that it is the foun- 
dation, the logical condition of experience, and that it is an 
a priori judgment, a first truth. 

What, then, is there no meaning in the theory of Locke P Is 
not the idea of eausacion holden to experience for its oiigination in 
any sense P It is ; and we shall show it in the two following 
heads ; first that experience finds out partioular causes and parti- 
cular effects ; and secondly, that it is the chronological condition 
of the origination of the idea of oausation in the human mind. 

First, then, it is by experience rione that 'particular causes and 
particular effects are discoverable. Present a magnet and a key to 
one who is ignorant of the facts of magnetism, and it will be im- 
posEuble for him to predict that the one placed at a certain distance 
from the other, will attract it. Give a little gunpowder and a 
spark of fire to one who is unacquainted with the properties of the 
former, and it will be impossible for him to say a priori what effect 
the One will have upon the other. Let him examine, how mi- 
htitely soever, the nature, structure, and texture of the objeds, it 
wiK not be possible, antecedently to experience, to know their 
siotions rqmn one another. Experience, is the only guide in these 
i^itt^, Without it an a priori knowledge of the effbots of the 
«^eiil «iibtancf'^ impossible. thp reason is quite obvious^ 
iN^pig so different from the eause. There is nbthmg ' in 
ihebatise td dehfrmiue, pi^viouB tO e3q[>«nenoe, the inre(ttBe hh^ of 
i^e generally geits the of soBrng,^^!^ at 

clearly, this thhoenM upon the 
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of causation. But it was to be expected, that philosophers 
wouftt hesitate making this aoknowledgement when they saw the 
conclusions to which he came by means of it. Ho* proved or 
fancied he proved, that all reasoning built upon the relation of 
cause and effect, which is a delusive idea, was uncertain and 
doubtful; and that the world being a singular effect, for we 
have no experience of world-making, had no cause, no creator. 
Thus did Hume attempt to undermine the foundations of philo- 
sophy and religion. 

The infinite importance of religion, which is the only source 
of consolation to man, calls for a few remarks on the point we are 
at present discussing. Hume’s argument in favour of atheism is 
as follows : — A.11 causes and effects being discoverable by experience 
alone, wo cannot assign any cause to an effect of which wo have no 
experience ; the world is an effect of the making of which we have 
no experience ; therefore we cannot assign any cause to it. 

The chief fallacy of the above sophism lying in the major 
premiss, we shall confine our attention to it. 

In the first place, iu the above sophism, Hume makes 
an erroneous statement of the point under consideration. He 
expresses himself unqualifiedly and erroneously. In his ingenius 
Essay entitled Sceptical Doubts concerning the Operations of 
the Humau Understanding,” he expresses himself thus ; — “ caMnen 
and effects are discoverabUy not by reasony .but by experience^'* For 
reasons which will be given below, the proposition had better 
been expressed thus ; — ‘‘ particular causes and particular effects 
are discoverable, not by reason, but by experience.” Secondly, 
his proof of the proposition cornea short of the proposition itself. 
All the examples which ho has brought forward to prove the prin- 
ciple above laid down, are partioul^ ; and particular propositions 
can never establish on universal one. Thirdly, his view of the 
principle was partial mdi erroneoua. Although particular causes 
aud^ particular effects are disoovernble by expe^ the 

conviction bJf the of the abstract axiom wery 
have n i|» as universal^ abspli^ 
he.: .. 
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tiflis ; and hence his unqualified statement of the above prin- 
ciple. 

Not onSy is the principle of oansallty apart frcmi, independent 
of, and prior to experience ; but it is the foundation of experience 
itself. Indeed, without the potential ex^tenoe of .the principle 
of causality in the human mind, it was impossible that par- 
ticular causes and particular effects could be discoverable. On 
being presented with a particular effect, although previous 
to experience, wo could not perhaps tell its particular cause, yet 
the conviction, tho absolute and necessary conviction, that that 
effect must have had a cause, would be felt in the mind. We 
appeal to the consciousness of every thinking man whether such 
a conviction would be felt or not. The abstract principle of 
causality is one thing, the discovery of a particular cause or a 
particular effect quite another. The necessary truth, that every 
effect must have a cause is one thing, and the contingent truth, 
that a particular cause or a particular effect is discoverable by 
experience quite another. Locke did not see this distinction, 
and Hume his disciple had a partial view of it. This is not a 
metaphysical hair-breadth distinction. It is by the confusion 
of these propositions that Locke formed a partial theory of 
causation, and Hume landed himself in cold, heartless, in- 
fidelity. The world is a singular effect. We have not seen 
worlds made before our eyes. We have no experience of world- 
making, and therefore, antecedently to experience, it will be diffi- 
cult to predict its particular cause. But that the world must 
have had a cause, a producing author, notwithstanding our non- 
experience of world-making, is as eternally and necessarily true 
as the axiom that “ things which are equal to the same thing axa 
equal to one another. ” 

Once more and then we are done ; experience, and esperiaUy 
reflection, is the oocasion of the developement of the idea of cansa- 
tion in ihl human mind. On this, point Locke, as he was possessed 
of inunsnsepsyohorngical sagacity is quite silent. “If w»willoon<- 
aider it attentively,” says be, “ bodim by onr senses do not 
us so dssff and distinct an idea of active power, as we havu flnrat 
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x^j^otioii on tho oporations of our own minds. It seems to me, wo 
hav^from the observation of the operation of bodies by our senses, 
but a very imperfect obscure idea of active power, sinco«they afford 
us not any idea of power in themselves to begin agy action, either 
motion or thought.” A consciousness of the operations of our minds, 
gives to us the idea of cause and effect. It is the occasion on which 
the potentially existing principle of causality is developed. I will 
to lift up my arm, and the arm is lifted up. There are three things 
here, as has been often observed, Ist, a consciousness of the will ; 
2nd, oonsoioosnesB of the effect produced ; and 3rd, a relation be- 
tween the antecedent volition and the consequent motion of the 
arm. Our consciousness drives ils to infer that the production of 
the effect is the result of the conception of the volition. Hence 
the volition makes us acquainted with the idea of causation. It 
does not give birth to, or originate that idea, for the pre-existence 
of that principle must be taken for granted. Hence it appears 
that experience is the chronological condition of the idea of cau- 
sality, the occasion on which the previously existing principle is 
developed. 

Having thus demonstrated the erroneousness of Locke’s 
tlmory of ideas in the human mind, and having in particular 
shewn the unsatisfactory nature of his analyses of the ideas of 
Time, Space, infinite, substance, personal identity, and causation, 
we conclude this paper with the two following reflections. 

1. How liable is the human mind to err ! 

Loo]^e, one of the greatest intellectual geniuses of the world. — 
Locke, “ whose office was to detect the errors of tlunking, by going 
up to the very fountains of thought, and to direct into the 
pzopw tract of reasoning, the devious mind of man, by show- 
ing him its whole process, from the first pwceptions of sense 
to the last eondasiotts of ratiocination -putting a rein up- 
<m false opinion, by practical rales for the conduct of human 
judgment’^ — ^Looke, so remarkable for the ead<nvm6ift of an 
almo^ snporhuman sagacity which enabled Mm pretty soo^ 
oessfolly to fathom the depths of the human, mind, -^Lod;e hiiUBelf 
hjas liillfh, in a>px<m;^ht part of M(f 
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Human Understanding”, into the grievous mistake of confounding 
the condition, the occasion of a thing, with its essence and oii^ose I> 
What a demonstration this of the liability of the human mind 
to err. 

2. “ There is nothing new under the sun.” 

There is more of truth contained in Plato’s doctrine of the 
Annua Magnus, in which, it is said, that all the series of human 
events would be acted over again, than is generally supposed. 
In the theatre of the philosophy of the human mind, the scenes 
that were enacted in the olden times of Greece and Borne, 
have been, and at present are being, enacted over again in 
modem Europe. Sensualism, idealism, mysticism, eclecticism, and 
all other isms, have had their advocates in ancient as well as 
in modem times. The nature of the progress of the modem Euro- 
pean intellect is not that of a “ March ” but of a “ Perambulation V 
Modem times are remarkble more for the multiplication than 
for the creation of lights in the dark domain of human specula- 
tion and enquiry. Illustration, not invention, is the charac- 
teristic of the human mind in modern times. The prophetic gleams 
and anticipations which “ came looming through the mist,” into 
the mind of a Socrates, a Plato and an Aristotle, it has been the 
business of modern jJiilosophy to illustrate. Modem philosophy 
may be viewed as a vast but instmctive and often original commen- 
tary on the text afforded by the early philosophers of Greece and 
Borne. The empiricism of Loo^.:< iB nothing more than an un- 
folding and developement of the Aristotelian maxim,^ ” there 
is nothing in the mind which did not originally come through 
the senses.” And we believe, the ■ germ of the refutation of 
Locke’s sensualism, is to be found in the works of the sublime 
Athenian, Plato. May we then ask with the Boyal Philosopher, 

*' Is there any thing whereof itmay be said, See, this is new f ” 



LAND TENURE IN BENGAL. 

First Paper* • 

There is no topic ^within the whole range of Indian juris- 
prudence which is more difficult of comprehension and practical 
application than that of the land tenures of Bengal. In the 
absence of any positive historic evidence it is impossible to say 
when these tenures were ushered into being. We know that 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar, his minister Raja Todiir 
Mull initiated a system of land revenue and appointed certain 
collectors of the land-tax. It is extremely probable that these 
collectors of revenue were the predecessors of the class now known 
as the Zemindars. The Zemindars being mere farmers during 
the Moslem rule could not have possibly exercised the power 
of subletting their holdings. 

It was after Lord Cornwallis had inaugurated the Permanent 
Settlement and recognized the right of the Zemindars, as abso- 
lute owners (K the soil that the practice of subinfeudation came 
into vogue. The subordinate holdings are of many descriptions. 
In the Central and Western districts, wo have PatniSy DarpaU 
nisj Sepatnis ; in the Eastern districts the Oantiy Durganti and 
Seganii tenures are well known. In Chittagong there are Howlahs 
and Neemhowlahs. In Beerbhoom and Bhagulpfir and the Santh41 
Pergan&s there are the Ghdtwali or Tervioe tenures. Some of the 
tenures .received confirmation by legislative enactments. Regu- 
lation Vin of 1819 gave all Patni-tenures a transferable character, 
and what statutory law omitted to do was supplied by local usage. 
Thus arose a complicated system of land tenures — ^to extinguish 
or encourage which has become with economists and jurists of the 
present day a stiff problem to solve. 

It has become the fashion with a section of the community to 
denounce* the system of subinfeudation as an unmitigated social 
evil^<^-^i^ th^ go to the length of asking 
putting it down with a high hand. They iMintend that subhtfeuda^ 
tion has oontertedilie i^ annuitant, who has 02il|r 
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to sublet his bolding in order to obtain a lion’s share of the profile 
of the soil, and that supposing his estate undergoes subinfe^ida- 
tion to the Aird or fourth degree^ each subordinate holder receives 
a share of the profits at the expenoe of the actual cultivator. 
The cultivator may by dint of patient injiustry convert arid soil 
into remarkable fertility. He may lay out capital after the 
permanent improvement of his holding. He may brave seasons 
of drought and scarcity in meeting the land-lord’s demands for 
rent from the stock of surplus food he has laid by. But there 
are no safeguards against his being rack-rented. Should he resist 
the demands of the Zemindar or his suboridnate holders, the 
ryot renders himself amenable to harassing enhancement suits 
which, whether he wins or loses, ultimatelj^^ bring about his ruin. 
The records of our courts are replete with instances verifying the 
above truth. 

On the other hand it is stated that the fact of the Zemindar 
being a proprietor with full and permanent rights in the soil argues 
that he is possessed of all the rights which law and equity recog- 
nize. In other words, he becomes vested withHhe power of 
transfering his interests by gift-sale, or otRerwise as he pleases. 
Subinfeudation therefore follows as a matter of course from the 
terms of the permanent settlement and once you stop subinfeu- 
dation by legislative enactments you set at nought the provisions 
of that solemn compact. 

It would be hopeless to attempt at a reconciliation of the 
eonflioting arguments which have been adduced on either side on 
broad grounds of law and justice. Extreme subinfeudation leads 
to extreme rack-renting, and is in its worst phase an unmixed evil. 
It causes, on the one hand, a deplorable relaxation of the energies 
of the dhildren of the soil, as, on the other, it is productive of 
an abnormal supineness of the land-holder class — a supineness. 
whkk snakes the Zemindar whoEy oblivious of the interests 
ihe eoitlvating classes, and divests him of all generous feeling 
whom a fortuitous combination of cixesunatan-^ 
ees ke» as their liege lord. Further, this mdi&reiaoei 

has been the fertile cause of widening the breach between the 
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and tenant — a breach which, if not healed up soon, 
thre^ns to shake society to its foundations. Despot as he was, the 
pre-Act X. Zemindar was a better master than Bis modem 
successor. He was more generous, more kind, more condescending 
to his tenantry, than tl^ present heads of our landed aristocracy* 
Whatever theorists may say, the Bengal tenantry, constituted 
as they are, do not deserve to attain the status and position of 
peasant proprietors of Franco and Switzerland. In Bengal, agri- 
culture is still in its infancy, and with periodical scarcities staring 
them in the face, Bengal ryots can hardly spare the fostering 
care of their land-lords. Our rulers should not by legislative enact- 
ments array one class against another, and we have very little 
sympathy for those boasted measures of reform which have a ten- 
dency to exalt the ryot by abasing the Zemindar. Punish the 
Zemindar hy all means should ho trample upon the rights of his 
ryot, but do not make a spoiled child of the latter. It is no doubt 
the duty of Government to protect the weak against the strong, 
but let not that duty exceed its legitimate bounds. Act X of 1859 
is a glorious piece of legislation, but in the eye of an impartial 
judge, it is undoubtedly a peice of one-sided legislation. The 
framers of the act were assuredly justified in making it such. The 
Zemindars had prostituted their power to such an incredible ex- 
tent that a dose of stringent law was wanted to restore the social 
equili brium. 

But now that the ryot’s condition has comparatively improved, 
the question, one is inclined to ask is, why should this one-sided 
law remains unrepealed P 

I propose in this paper to examine some of the salient pro- 
visions of Act X of 1859 — now Act VIII of 1869 ( B. 0. ), and I 
shall attempt to show that its substantive portions require a 
thorough alteration. But before I proceed to that task, it is ex- 
pedient to say a few words concerning the rights and obligaticms 
of the ryots as a class. 

There is considerable dispute as to the etymology of the 
word ryot. Some say that it means an actual tiller of the soil, 
others that it means an actual holder tmdmr the sunerioi: tezumti 
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the Zemindar. Without atj^pting to give an aoourato defini^n 
of the term, we may eay what a lyot is not. He is neither tf^ro- 
prietor nof* a midtileman ; hut one who holds or tills the land 
either actually or oonstruotively. All this is plain enough. But 
cases frequently crop up inhere it beqomes an arduous task to 
determine whether a particular holder is a middleman or a ryot. 
In such cases courts of law are driven to ascertain whether the 
tenure was ryottee in its inception, hut even this turns out 
sometimes to he a sorry te^t, for the tenure might have been a 
ryottee one in its inception, and yet the holder had been actually 
exercising all the rights of a middleman. 

Bengal ryots are classified thus, regard being had to the 
nature of their rights : — 

1. Eyots with permanent transferable interest in their 
bolding. 

2. Ordinary occupancy ryots. 

3. Eyots having holdings at-will. 

Under the first class come all those holdings w^lw^h in common 
parlance go by the name of Mookuritri and A Mooku- 

ruri holding is one which is exempt from enhai^toent, the ten- 
ant being allowed to hold at fixed rates of rent" Moohiruri and 
Maurusi jotes have this differentia common to them ^ that the ten- 
ants thereof cannot be the land-lord. Maurmi kvA Mookaruri ten- 
ures are either the offspring of contracts or law Either statutory or 
customary. They are the offspring of contracts where the Zemin- 
dar leases out his land to a tenant on condition of the latter 
enjoying all permanent rights on payment of a fixed rent. Law 
supplies the place of the contract where rent has been paid at a 
imiform rate, for such a considerable length of time that one may 
safely conclude that it never changed within the period of living 
memory. In this latter case the bolding is protected under 
See IT. oof Act XIII. of 1869 from enhancement and it becomes 
to all xntenis and piloses a Mookururi holding with permanent 
xighl® tacked to it f 

In . the absence of any expri^ law, local usage converts a 
bolding mie e Maurmi OT beredijtiry one. Then where it was 
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h.^nded down from father to son as an inheritanco and wliere the 
tenaift's possession was for such a time as to jnstify tho presump- 
tion that; it was meant to he a permanent holding. Locking there- 
fore to the nature and constitution of these tenures, it follows 
as a necessary oorollarY that they are of a ti*ansforahle character, 
and it is only where tho tenant’s right to transfer is restricted 
hy express agreement that he cannot do so. 

SvcomUtf. Section VI of Act VTII of 1869 legalises a right 
which is rather novel in its character. It is a right which was 
nnkown to any of the ancient codes, even to tho English law 
itself. This is, as the student of Angio-^Tudian law knows 
very well, the right of occupancy. For i;ho last sixteen years 
or so, it has exercised a marked influence in the shaping of otir 
legal ideas, and has con trihuted a great deal to the formation and 
structure of our agricultural classes. J iidgod by the high stand- 
ard of juridical morality, it appears to be extremely questionable 
how far this right is strictly speaking a right, but it has admi^- 
rably worked in giving to the Indian peasant a home which aa- 
English peasant has not. In this respect the administrative saga- 
city of the legislators who gave it birth cannot he too highly 
applauded. The land-lord allows a man to squat on his land, and 
if by Rufleranoe or similar cause the tenant’s possession is not 
disturbed for twelve 3 ^ears, the tenant acquires a right of occu- 
pancy and becomes secure from ejectment. How far this right is 
in unision with the land-lord’s general right in the soil we leave 
our readers to say. But tho picture is but half depicted, the 
partiality of the law is but half drawn. Not only does the tenant 
acquire a right to occupy the laud himself, but the right becomes 
heritable* on his death, and in many cases it becomes transferable 
in all possible ways recognized by law. And if we refer to the 
annals of Indian litigation, we come across many instances 
where the tenant took such undue advantages of his law-oreated 
right as to subinfeudate his holding to the third or fourth degree. 
Need we say that there are in Bengal tenants who are styled 
Xoorfa and Dnr^oorfa and Sehoarfa ? It is a sickening sight to 
see rights cmated hy the legislators thus prostituted, and every 

5 
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body intomiediato between the owner and tiller of iho soil mak- 
ing capital out of Ids holding ; and what endless eompliciuions 
and contest# in law Courts spring from tin’s inirpiilioiis stafo 
of things. If Govornmoiit would follow ]lalnlet^s advice to the 
players and uproot the system altogethei|j taldng it by the nock 
it would spare the country an aiuount of porjury, demoralization 
and poverty wldcli isa])ptdling to contomplatf. 

While upon this subject, I cannot help refering to another 
point which appeal's to nn^ to be of vital im}>orlamre, I moan tho 
anomaly which some of the later decisions of the ITigli Court 
have given birth to regarding occupancy lights in citylands. 
The High Court have held that no right ot oeou]>anoy can 
be acquired in lauds which are md. striclly cgriiMiltural or horti- 
cultural. Tlieir .Loidships are of opinion lint Act X of 
or Act VIII of 18 (d* does not ap]My lo iiomesioad or similar 
lands situated wiilnii the precincts ol a Town. Tlir; eoiisequonec's 
of this decision have hcconio xsomewliat temth.:, as it has unsettled 
to the foundation tho homestead right of tow insim.in. It is noto- 
rious that in Uengal, very lew have the good fortune to have 
leases portaiidng to their homestead. Such lioldings imve dc'sceii- 
ded from father to son, and ocoiqiation has hy time ripened 
into right. If thorofor<:i occupation for a certain length of time 
do not enter into the formation of a valid !’ight, uiuc-lenths of 
house-owners in Town are left unsafe, Tluy are liable to bo 
ousted by the land-lord as being dostifute of any permanent 
right. Of course tho owners of puckn houses may successfully 
plead an equitable estoppel, and contend that as the land-lord 
has stood hy and allowed the construction of pennanent build- 
ings on his land ho has waived his right of re-entry. But even 
hero the tenant is liable to be cast in damages for the injury he 
has caused to his land-lord by building works of a lasting 
character, damages which may bo more hcavj^ to the tenant to bear 
than any amount of enhanced rent and more calamitous than 
even ejeetmo"||t itself. 

I^rtheir, if Act VIII of 1809 was not intended for non- 
agrioultural and nou-liorticultural lands, what law is to govern 
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tH.mi ? li may bo ausAvercd that, in the absonoo of any positive 
statutory law, the courts are 1)ound to adiuliiistor equity and good 
oonscaeiieo. Tliis is no easy task. True, tlio priiioipTos of equity 
fire interwoven with iiiaii‘s ni(«n.tal and moral eonst-itiitioii, but 
our idea of jnstico and, erjuily varies with our mental culture 
and oduoation, and wind may ;i|i]>oai* equitable to one may not 
appear to another. It is dool »t fid how far the system of equity 
as adminisfored by the Eiiglisli tdiancery Courts is applicable to 
Indian oases, and under sii<h circumstances the Judge’s idea of 
oquity may bo synonymous willi liis individual caprice. 

8uch being tlie siati^ of tilings tlio Courts are really in a fix 
in cases whore non-agrieultural and non-horiicultural laws form 
tlio subject inalttT of disjMitc. l.^ul(‘ss tliereibre the legislature 
intorCero and i>ass an A(^t, matters ^vill become more eom^dicated, 
and. tln^ valualilf; rights of clti/*'ris will be broken througli. 

Ibdbrc concluding tbc subinet of right of occupiiney, wo can 
not lielp adveiliug to f].:e Jiojhdoss eonfusion in whieli the law 
is relative to the acajahitioii of such by subtenants. Tlio High 
Court have ruled botli wa^>'S — regard being liad to tlie equities of 
each paiticMilar t^ase that eanio before thorn without presuming to 
question the souudaess of tlieir decisions. We may state as a gener- 
al trutli that the idea of a Koorfa ryotboconiing possessed of rights 
of occupancy is opposed to the traditions and feelings of the coun- 
try, and the more sucli rights are rec,ogni.^od the more the Zemin- 
dar’s right is eiu'roached u]»ou and liis chance of re-entering his 
land is roudorod the more nmiote. 

Equally confused is tin' law relntive to the transferable 
character or otlierwise of ooonjaamy’' tenures. The rulings of 
the High Court go to show that local xisage governs that matter. 
No doubt customary law ought to govern cases not falling within 
the scope of ox])ress legislation, hut in India, especially in Bengal 
whore every thing is in a state of transition, it becomes, a very 
difficult matter to determine what is custom and what is not. 
possibly before the advent of a particular Zemindar, local usage 
was for making occupancy tenures transferable, but the aspect of 
alfairs has changed since. What then is the Court to do ? There 
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ii3 one custom among the owners of Bromottor lands, and another 
among the owners of Mai lands — which custom ought to prevail P 

The third class of ryots are those commonly known as ticca 
ryots. They hold land during the pleasure of the Zemindar, 
and are liable to quit it whenever they are required to do so. 
Should they insist upon remaining on the land, the Zemindar 
cannot eject him l>y force, but must apply to a Court of justice 
having jurisdiction for the eviction of the tenant. In this respect 
the Bengal land-lord is inferior to the English land-lord. An 
English land-lord can eject his tenaTit without the intervention 
Oi a Court of justice, whereas the Bengal laud-lord has got to 
serve a notice to quit on his tenant and then to bring an action 
against him upon tlio strength of the notie^e. In dealing witli ten- 
ants-at-will the ooui'ts liavo few difficulties to meet with. In parti- 
cular oases it becomes an intricate question to solve whotlier the pos- 
Bession of a tiCfCa ryot has liponed iutu right of accupaucy or not* 

Before proceeding to a review of the provisions of the law of 
land-lord and tenant, it is cheering to reniaik c)} pamtnt that 
fewer comidicatious arise in respect of the rights of middle men. 
The reason why this should be bo is simply this — these rights 
are purely the offspring of wiitten contracts*. The Zemindar 
knows full well that his resolutions with his subordinate holder are 
chalked out with llie greatest precision, and he cannot deviate 
from them. The subordinate holder is also alive to what his 
obligations are, and if he neglect or fail to act in consonanof) thereto 
the courts have only to refer to the deed of contract to set 
matters right. It is only where a tenure that was ryotti in its 
inception is transformed into an intermediate one that complica- 
tions arise. Then it is that courts are placed in the unenviable 
predicament of judging whether any transfer of it should have 
been registered in the superior holder^s Sheristah, whether it was 
capable of being transfeixed, and other kiuderd questions of diffi- 
culty and intricacy. 

Sec. II the landlord and tenant’s Act defines what a pottah 
ii to contain, tod the experience of officers who have administered 
it goes to support the exliaustiveness of the definition. 
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Firstly, Sec. IV provides that 20 year’s payment, of rent at a 
Unllbrni rate is presumptive cividenoe that that rate has remained 
unchanged from tlxe time of the Permanent SettlomenJ. One may 
be disposed to ask why is this arbitrary eiicroachmont upon the land- 
lords’ right. If you admit his proprietary right, yon admit the 
full oomplemont of rights wliioli law and equity coiijoiiitl}^ bestow 
upon liini. The right to enhance tlie ryot’s rent is one of such 
rights. Why therefore give the ryot the benefit of a presump- 
tion that is repugnant to the first principles of law ? Because the 
land-lord through generosity or some other noble feeling — wo 
care not enquire which — lias contented himself with re<jeiviiig rout 
at a uniform rate for 20 years, you put up on him a legal clog in 
the way of his recovering (Uilianced rent. In other words, becaiiso 
a man is forbearing iu his act juid conduct you put upon liim the 
gag of forbearance. If ho liaO been active in the work of en- 
hancement, tlie law would not have bcMUi a bar to his further ea- 
liaucing the rent. It may be uiged that law pitches upon arti- 
ficial periods of times as barring riglit and remedy, and the 
Statute of Limitation may bo cited iu its entirety. But it should 
be olisorved that the law of Limitation has not cioatod any pres- 
umption whatever. It simply ordains that suits uot brought 
within certain periods of time aie to be considered as for ever 
barred. Further, Sec, IV of Act VIl I of 1869 has in conse- 
quence of the laud-lord’s sufferance given a positive right to the 
tenant, a right which ouglit to spring out of contract and of contract 
only. It is an indisputable fact attested by the experience of jiast 
ages, that the more our legislators interfere with the free will of 
men in matters of (*outraot relating to right and pro})erty the 
normal equilibrium of society becomes the more disturbed, and 
symptoms of disease in the social organism manifest themselves, 
to the utter dismay and bewilderment of those who hold the helm 
of the State. These distempers, however slight in their com- 
mencement, gradually become mighty convulsions tending to 
break asunder all bonds of social union. Social science has proved 
by facts and figures that in matters of right and property there 
is an all-pervading law which governs them. It would therefore 
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be as prudent on the part of tlie legislator to transgress it by 
enacting his own law as to transgress any of the laws of 
nature. 


THE niiST rilTNCIPLE OF EDUCATION. 

By A Hhidmtani. 

A i>reface is a nuisance ; and tlio preface of a book is the first 
of tlie many portions of it which arc, in iliese days of rapid 
reading, left as a rule unread. I do not therefore like to 
appear before you with a preface. Ihit it strikes me that 
I had better tell yon at the outset what you are mb to ex- 
pect from me. You are not to expect from me a tissue of 
what is called “ ihib 11 English.’’ I do not maintain that Dabu 
English is entirely useless, and should never bo resorted to. 
In these days ihe country is rc'giilarly flooded with Dabii 
English. And tliis time this species of English llows, not from 
Bengali Editors or the much abused M. As of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, but from tin) noble army of Newspaiier Correspondents 
who are hovering about the Prince. Wiieii you luivo a long 
time to occupy and precious little to say, Dabu English comes 
to the rescue, AVlicii you have to represent an event intrinsieally 
destitute of significance as one pregnant witli permanont results 
of the most glorious character, you cannot despise Babu English- 
But I liavo to treat of suhjoots of paramount importance, of the 
groat ])roblems of life and death ; and it would be absurd if I 
wore to waste my energy on a flight of more rhetorical embel- 
lishments. You arc, in the second place, not to expect from me 
a tissue of metaphysical (quibbles. I am far from maintaining 
that logical or psychological subtleties are of no conceivable use- 
I am willing to admit that they tend to invigorate and sharpen 
the mind, an<||lare fhoreforo as factors of oduoation worthy of the 
importance attached to them in our Colleges and Schools. But 
when associated with subjects of vital and lasting importance, 
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tlioy tend to divert the miud from what improves our souls to 
what tickles our timcy. Those siiUleties therefore I must keep 
clear of. You are, iu the third place, not to expect frcTiu me direct 
Oliristian proacliing, 1 am not ashamed of my religion — van. not 
be ashamed of a religion jvliicili has raised me from tlio lowest depths 
of sin, has brought me into a slate of conscious union with (lod, 
has hrighteiied my prospects so tliat I caii confidently affirm — all 
things will w^ork together for my good, and has thrown open, 
as it W’orc, the gales of heaven hofore me. But this is not the 
proper place for direct Chrislian pr('achiiig ; and so I avoid it. 

Now tlie subjec.t before us is — ^tho First rrinci])le of Educa- 
tion. Some of you may get u]) and say^ : — “ What on earth 
have w’O got to do wdth education ? AVo are neither pedagogues 
nor pu]»ils : why should we bo compcdled to listen to a discourse 
on a suhicct wdtli wliicli wv liav(> at present vtuy little lo do 
This objeclion is not oidiroly gRaindloss. If you take tlie wm’d 
Edaralto)). in its most ordinary sense, that is, if you understand 
by it nothing more or less lliaii learning a number of Alphabets, 
mastering a number of languages, studying a number of books, 
and having a number of sulyocts at your finger’s end ; you are 
not entirely wrong when you alfirm that you have very little to 
do with the theme of this evening’s discoimse. But take the 
word education in a broader and wanlhier sense as meaning the 
scheme of instruction which pvu’sues us from the cradle to the 
grave, and wffiich moreover prepares us for another and an in- 
finitely more lasting stage of existence, and tlio ohjeotioii becomes 
futile and childish. It is nut dilficult for me to prove that 
you are both pupils and teachers, and that consequently it be- 
comes you to ascertain wliat the correct principles of education 
are. Observe, in the first place, that wo ax^e all puj)ils ! In this 
world there are two schools, the school of Light and the school 
of Darkness, and we belong either to the one or to the other of 
these institutions. The school of light is the school of know- 
ledge, holiness and happiness. These three things go together. 
Correct knowledge is associated as a rule, if not invariably, with 
that holiness which is inseparably linked to genuine happiness. 
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The school of darkness is the school of ignorance, of unholiness^ 
and of misery. These throe things are also found, generally if 
not invariably, in a state of close union. There are two schools^ 
the school of virtue and the school of vice, the school of Q-od and 
the school of Satan. And wo all belong, to these schools, being 
members either of the one or of tlie other. Oorresponding to 
these two schools there are two systems of education. There is 
an exalting or ennobling system of education, and there is a 
degrading and vitiating system of education. And we are all 
being trained cither under the one or tho other of these systems 
of education. We are being trained either under an elevating 
and exalting system of education for a higher and a brighter 
stage of existence; or under a demoralizing and vitiating system 
for a lower and a more degraded condition of life. There is no 
intervening stage, no via media. We are either imbibing poison 
that will spring up unto everlasting damnation, or we are drink- 
ing that living water which will spring up unto everlasting life. 
We are all pnplls, and it becomes us to learn what the correct 
principles of education are. 

But we are not merely pupils, but teachers also. Man is a 
gregarious animal, and does not go alono. I'f we are treading 
tho narrow path that loadeth to everlasting life, we may be 
sure we are not going alono. By our example and by our teach- 
ing, either direct or indirect, we are leading others, our wives 
and children, those who are near us and those who are dear to us 

we are loading others also along with us ! If on the other 

hand we are travelling on in the broad path that leadeth unto 
everlasting damnation, we are leading our owu wives and child- 
ren, our friends and our dear ones, on into destruction. This 
circumstance adds peculiar solemnity to our lives, and leads us 
almost to shrink iustiuctivoly from the awful load of responsibi- 
lit}^ placed upou our shoulders. Our actions are like stones 
dropped into a mass of still water. They doscrible circles which 
ripple, as ' / were, over the entire surface of human affairs. We 
are not merely pupils, but teachers. By our acts and by our 
words, by the broad facts of our lives, and by the tenor of our 
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"val'v aii<l (ionvorsatioii, wo aiv tr-adiiug* otliors or Iv^ading others on 
♦>itlu;r toward a bright and glorious portion or towards the yawn- 
nig gulf of pordition. How important is it for us to Idhrii the cor- 
}’f‘ot priijciph^s of education ! 

Xow, h^t nio conio to the eom- non definition of education, and 
liow far it is correct and wiioreiu it is dencient. Education is 
c'oniinonly definod as that vdiidi or brings forth and ma- 

tures llio varied facnlti(?.s ot the miinl. This definition is doubt- 
h'ss correct as far as it goc^s. Ihit it does not, it is to be feared, 
go far enough. The human mind certainly neods a developing 
proc(‘ss. Tin? varied faculties of tlie human mind are naturally 
in an embryonic slate ; and they must bo developed. They are in 
a germinal condition ; and they must bo made to expand and 
fructify. Or, to cliang'o tlo figure, tlu\y are in a dorniaut condi- 
jioii. and they musi bo InsJic'd up into life and activity. All this 
is true (?nougli. Tlio human mind needs dovolojmient. But it 
Urods something more. It needs not merely a developing process, 
but a process. Tln> Immtin mind is in a state of dis- 

organization, and it needs sometliing that may lead to its reorgani- 
sation, and iforwti/ developimmt. Leave it in its natural state to 
develop itself, and tho result will be an abnormal dovolopment. 
llectlfy it, and then let it develop, and the result will be a normal 
developmont. A rectifying and a developing process must go 
hand in hand in order to bring the human mind to tliat state of 
vigor and expansion of which it is susceptible. 

But how, you may ask, is it to bo proved that tho human mind 
is naturally in a sad state of disorganisation P To prove this we 
need not plunge into metaphysical subtleties, we have only to 
observe Tacts to examine what philosophers call the phenomena 
of liuman consciousness. Examine tlie varied faculties of the 
mind, and you can not resist the conclusion that they display, 
each one in its own spheres of operation, a wrong tendency. 
Every faculty of mind, as soon as it unfolds itself, shows a fatal 
tendoiicy to what may be called lawlessness and anarchy. Every 
tin;uUy of the' human mind properly speaking destroys itself by 
proiHimptuouLily transgresbiiig those laws by which its movement 

6 
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ought to be limited. Take for instace tlie Iniaginalion. A bright 
and resplendent imagination is a great blessing. It enables us 
to live in tlio past as we do in the present. Tt enables us to be at 
home among tlio unseen realities of tlie dead past as we are jit 
home among the seen realities of llio living j)ros(int. It makes 
the past instinct Avitli life and boautj?', adonis the future with that 
unspeakable brightness which is inhoront in it. A bright and 
a glowing imagination therefore is one of the gi’andest of tlio 
mental gifts Avhieli we are called upon to eovel. I'ut a brig! it 
imagination is not an uninixed blessing. !>»> you reniembor w'hat 
Lord Macaulay says of the imagination of liuvke. Burke had a 
magnificent imagination. Although ho never visited India, he had 
a brighter idea of tlie couiiti‘y than many foreigners who liavo 
spent their lives in it, than millions of tliojo, wlio, born and hred 
up in it, look njion it as their mother count ry. India furnished to 
his mind the noblest and grandost of her pictures. Tlio goigoous 
pagoda was not in his mind a tower of mist, hut a real pagoda with 
its glittering piniiaelos and fantastic eovoriugs. The embattled 
palace was in his mind, not something of whicli — ^lieoause ho had 
not soon — ^lio had no clear idoa, hut a real palace with its lofty hattle- 
monts, prominent towers and magnificent halls. And tho jewelled 
princes were in his miud, not a cluster of hright phantasms, but real 
princes in purple extravagantly adorned with ornaments of gold 
profusely set with diamonds and brilliants, llis miud was a grainl 
galary adorned with the brightest jiortraits this country can 
furnisli. But, says Macaulay, when his imagination was once 
fired, it became ungovernable, and he booamo its slave. Tho 
imagmation, even when it is properly developed, tends to domi- 
neer over reasuii, to ho disloj'^al to its master. Tho imagination 
therefore displays, as soon as it is developed, a fatal tendency to 
excess, to discord and to anarchy. Tho same may ho said of the 
memory, Wlien the memory is develo])ed by virtue of proj^er 
exorcise, it also tends to usurp the authority of reason, and to 
domineer p’^r the miud. Tho memory, like the imagmation, 
tries to shake olf the control of reason, and to develop itself dis- 
proportionately or without any roferouoo to what may bo cal - 
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lo(l tlio proper laws of devoloptiienl. Every other faculty of 
the niiiul betrays this fatal bias, a londoncy to diKSorder, to 
anarchy, to self-destruction. And what is the ^condition of 
the human mind in a grown up person ? Tlio mind in Buoh a 
person is, generally speaking, a di’oary scene of disorder and confu- 
sion, The memory, instoad of being a repertory of briglit asso- 
ciations and pleasant facts, is a storeliouso of painful recollections. 
The imagination, instead of being a gahiry of pictures of purity 
and happiness, is in reality fVillof jmj)ure and putrescent representa- 
tions of vico and corruption. And lloason instead of being the 
controller is actually tlio slave of our appetites and passions, our 
prejudices and errors. AVhat a dark picture of disorder and anar- 
chy is this ! 

But lot us now pass from the inielloct to the heart of man. 
The intellect is not the whole of man : nor is it the noblest part 
of man. And that SJ^stem of Education cannot but bo pro- 
nouncod outrageously defective wliicli confines itself solely and 
wholly to its cultivation. The noblest part of man or the inner 
nmu is the heart, that sanctuary of the affections and the passions. 
Our liappiiioss hinges more d(‘cidedly on its cultivation than on that 
of the intellect, and it is Ihoroforc of the last importance to see in 
wdiat condition it is in what is called a state of nature. We cannot 
look even superficially and curiously, not to say narrowly, into the 
state of the heart without coming to the humiliating conclusion, 
tliat all its powers and suscoptihililies arc in a state of woful 
disorganization. Every power or feeling of tlie heart betrays a 
fiital tendency to excess, to disorder and to 6elf-desti*uction. 
Let us begin with the lowest instincts of our complex nature, — 
our animal appetites and passions. Who needs to be told tlifit 
they are obstinate and refractory, and display an almost unoxtin- 
guisliably vicious tendency to insubordination and disorder P It 
needs all the efforts that we can possibly put forth, all the energy 
of our minds and all the determination and \igOT of our souls — to 
keep those appetencies of our animal nature within proper control.. 
The wrong tendency in them is so obvious that you may accuse me 
of dealing in mere platitudes when I dwell upon it. But this 
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tendency, though most conspicuous in tlio case of our appetites 
and pasBions, is not confined to thorn. From tliose, tlio lowest 
instincts of /)ur nature, lot us go up to that faculty wliich has 
justly been called tlie governor of the soul. Lot us look at con- 
science, and see if it also betrays the fatal tendency which is 
loading almost 'with unerring certainty hll the powers of oiu* 
mind and soul astray. Tliat conseionce lias gono astray or is 
going astray heoomos evident the momoni, we look into the reli- 
gious condition of the world. All the fiilso systems of religion 
liy which this world is cursed, all the monst rous errors which are 
daily and hourly disorganizing the moral instincts of humanity, 
are hut consciciioo stratified, conscience dovelopocl Had eon- 
fioienco never gone astray, the existence of ihoso firms of faith 
which we all agree in calling monstrous would have been an 
impossibility. The oxistenco tln^rf^foro of' religions, apparently 
false and obviously absurd, is a proof induhitalilo of the existoneo 
of an erratic tendency in oonscionce. So tliat ivoxn coiiscionco, tlio 
highest faculty of the soul, down to our appetites and passions, 
the lowest instincts of our animal nature, the liuman heart has 
not a propensity, feeling or desire wliich does iK>fc betray a wrong 
bias, a fatal tendency to corruption, and tlirough it to solf-murdor. 
The whole liead is sick, and the whole heart ftxiut. The inner 
man is a sad picture of ruin. The iutelloot with its noble facul- 
tios all in a state of disorganization, and the heart with its affec- 
tions and passions all improperly developed and misapplied 

Buoh is the sad condition of tho human soul. All the powers 
of our minds and all tho susceptibilities of our hearts are under tho 
control of a demon, wliich is ever and anon leading them astray, 
and dragging them into misery and wrotcliodness. In plain 
English, sin reigns within us, and is vitiating and corrupting 
nil the faculties of our minds and all tho susceptibilities of our 
Bouls ! 

That such is the deplorable state of our souls appears from 
our unwillingness to look them as it 'w^ero in the face. Wo are 
always rolUOTant to look into the state of our souls, and our 
pronenoss to fly from oui’selves, that to ho wilfully blind to tho 
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real state of our hearts is provcrhial. Why so? During tho 
early part of our by no means gloomy and frowning winter, how 
delighted are we to look at tho fields smiling utifler the fresh 
beauty of vegetation in its earlier stages of devolopmont ! Om‘ 
eyes are refreshed by the sight, and we love to linger it. But 
wo instinctively recoil witli horror when wo aro called upon to 
look into a quagmire full of filth. Had our hearts been the 
abodes of innocence and ])urity, of peace and joy, wo would 
have taken a positive ])loasiiro in fixing our mental gaze upon 
them. Tlio fact tliat wo aciually recoil from the sight with Iiorror, 
do all we can to keep it out of our way, is a proof that they pre- 
sent a gloomy picture of impurity and vice. Wo have only to 
look in, and the humiliatitig conclusion to wliicli we Jiavo como 
regarding tho en’atic toudoiicies and actual abborrations of the 
inner man will need no proof. Tho sad conclusion stares us in the 
face wlioncver wo examine ourselves that sin reigns witlnii us, 
an<l is guiding us, directing our feelings, regulating our alfcctioiis, 
and shaping and fashioning oiu’ desires and aspirations. And if 
sin. is guiding, it is not difficult to say where it will ultimately 
land us ! 

Soino young men try to hlimt the edge of the sad and hu- 
miliating conclusion to wliicli we liave conn^ by representing sin 
as a nefjatho., rather than a positive principle, a negation of virtue, 
not an actual and living principle of vice. It is to me a matter 
of very little oonseqiienoo whether sin is a positive or negative 
principle, whether we sin by a positive principle of vioo or by 
the absence of virtue. Some years ago a district in America 
was being decimated by cholera, and' every hoiise almost witli- 
in its precincts was converted into a house of mourning. A 
number of Doctors sat in solemn convocation, and came to tlio 
consoling conclusion that tho pestilence which was devastating 
the fair district was not Bengal cholera ! It was after all a 
matter of very littlo consequence to the afflicted people whether 
the epidemic under the ravages of which they were smarting was 
BengnK or Italian in origin. So it is a matter of verj^ little 
iniportanoe to us whether wo are being ruined by a negative or 
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a positive principle. If you feel a peculiar satisfaction in being 
ruined by negative principle, you liavo every right to call sin a 
mere iiegatiofi of virtue. All t)iat 1 wisli you to do is to recog- 
nize the fact that you are being ruined by sin, and that if you 
do not kill sin, sin will kill you ! All this may be predicated of 
the other controversy by moans of whicli some people try to mar 
the significance of tlie aj)palling conclusion to which wo have 
come. The foots that we are being ruined by sin being admitted, 
it is a maltor of very lililo consequence to us whether this des- 
tructive princi])lo is or u final or darimh The principle may be 
immanent and i’lnale, born with us, or coinmuiiicated to us by 
our iiaronts, by tlie law rjf liercdity, or it may have been intro- 
duced into us by all that is meant in that comproliensive and 
often ambiguous term ediication. Its being the one thing or the 
other does not alter onr case which api)ears the more appelling tlie 
more we Ihink over it. 

Do you remember the toucliing lines in whicli Lord Byron 
describes the present state of Greece. He says — it is Greece but 
licing Greece no more. The beiglits of Thonnopyhe stand as 
they did in times of yore, but the spirit of patriotic heroism 
which was displayed tliere is gone. The ]3ay of Halamis smiles 
as it did in ancioiit times under a glowing sky, Imt the nautical 
skill and cool courage displayed there ai’e gone. The sites where 
groves of philosophy flourished continue now as they were, whore 
Kocrates sileuce<l the proud Sophist by moans of his ingenious 
dialogues, but the spirit of transcendental thought wliieh hovered 
around those sacred spots is gone. It is emphatically living Greece 
no more. Sucli is the condition of the human soul ! It is living 
soul no nioro^ ! The noble faculties of the mind continue what 
they were, the memory to store up foots and truths, the imagina- 
tion to render them instinct with life and radiant with beauty, 
and reason to classify, arrange and compare them, as well as to 
deduce from them conclusions which arc both reliable and bene- 
ficial. Br'i^hese faculties of the mind, so noble, so magnificent 
are all under the domination of the demon of sin and unrighteous- 
ness! The heart with its suscejitibilities, its warm affections 
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and tonder feelings, oonlinnos Avliat it is; — Imt those omotioiis 
60 delieate, so buoyant, and so well fitted to diffuse peace and 
Jiappiiicss around them are under tlie control of Sutati ! Tin? life 
of tlie soul is gone, and it is a dead mass of iTn]>urif y and putro- 
Bcence ! God, its logiJiinat(» sovereign has been thrust out, and 
tlie throne wliioh belongs fo Him alone is oecupiod liy the (lod 
of this world, the prince of fiio power of fho nir ! 

Snell being tlic wretched and deplorable? condition of the soul 
ill what is called the state of nature, tlie first ]>rinciplo of educa- 
tion is to thrust out sin from the human heart ainl lei in God. 
Sin is guiding us, and if sin is allowed to liave its own wi;.y, it 
will lead us to ruin. Tlio first thing, therefore, which wo can 
or should do with a view to odii(;u.te ourselves for that hrigliter 
stage of existeneo to wliich wo tire destined to be exalted, is to 
eiuaiK'ipato ourselves from this wrong guidance, and commit 
ourselves unreservedly to tho’guidanee of God. He is willing 
to deliver us from the thraldom of sin, and to guide us unto 
purity and bliss. Tliougli we have most audaciously and most 
wickedly thrust Him out of offr hearts. He has not thrust us 
out of ITis. And lie is jierpotually knocking at the door of 
our hearts. As wo pass and repass the tlireshold of our houses^ 
as we enter our spheres of work and retire from them, as we enter 
our sleeping apartments and lie down in our beds, at all times 
and niuler all circumstances Ave hear this ceas(?loss knocking. Let 
us 0])eu the doors of our hearts and let Him in, and all will bo 
right with us. He will lead us to giutm pastures and cause us 
to lie beside still waters. Ho Avill guide us through the trials 
and vexations of life, guide us when we pass tlirough the valley 
of the shadow of death, and guide us throughout eternity. IIo 
being our guide, every step that Ave take will be a step towards 
peace and joy, towards heavenly felicity and heavenly glory ! 



MONTHLY OHliONlCLE. 


Lord Lytf.on, tho Viooroj-elect, l<3ft London for India on tlio 
22nd Marcli. His liordslii]! oxpoots to meet His Uoyal Highness 
the Prince of WmIos at Suez on the 24th and to reach Bombay on 
the 7th April. 


At the ammnl Convocation of tho Caloiitta TJnivorsity held 
on the 11 til March, the honoraiy degree of Doctor in I jaw was 
conferred on professor M<uiicr AVilliam of Oxford, the llev. K. M. 
Banoijca and Bahu Ilajendra Lai Mitra. The Vioo-Caneellor 
(the Hon' blc Mr. Hohhouso) remarked In his ep(M>ch tliat there 
was in tho last Ei^ronination a falling of in the niinibor of suc- 
cessful candidates, the failures having been cliieily in English 
and Mathematics. 


His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales left Bombay ibr 
England on the I'lth March, and before leaving wrote the follow- 
ing letter to His Excolloncy tho Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India : — 


D. M. S. “ Skbapis,’’ 

Bombay y \ Wi March, 187C. 

My Dicah Lord Northbrook,— I cannot Icavu India without expressing 
to you, as tho Queen’s Uepresentativc of tliis vast Enipiro, the siucero 
pleasure and tlic deep interest with which I have visited this great and 
wonderful countiy. 

As you are aware, it has been jny hope and intention for some years 
past to seo India, with a view to become more intimately acquainted with 
tho Queen’s subjects in this distant part of Her Empire, and to examino 
for myself th{;sf? oly^ots of interest which have always had so great an at- 
traction for t’jiVcllcis 

I may dimdidly nay that my expectations have been more than realized 
by whnt I have witnessed, so that I return to my native country most 
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(Iroply imprcflsod with all T hnvo. scon and hoard. Tbo information T have 
;^ainod will, I am confident, Ix^ of the ^c^rcatest value to me, tind will form 
a iisefid foundation for iiiiieli tfiat 1 liopo heroaftor to acquire. 

The rccoption I have no'.t, with fnan the Princes and Cliiefs and from 
the native, population at.^rire is most "ralifyinpf to me ; as tlie evidence, of 
loyalty thus manifested shows an attachment to the Queen ami to tho 
Throne, which I trust will lu* made every year riiore ami move Jastin^^. It 
is luy (earnest li()pc that the Tifaiiy inillions of the Queen’s Indian subjects 
may daily become more CMoivineed of the advantages of Thitisli rule, and 
that they may realize more fully tliat tlie Sovereign and llic (lovernment 
of England have the ini crests and well-being of India veiy sineerely at 
heart. 

I have bad froquout opporl unities of seeing Native Troops of all 
branehes of tbo Service, and T oanmd; witliboUl my opinitui that they consti- 
tute an Army of which we may feel justly proud. The march past” at 
iJellii of so many distingiii.shed orjici;rs, and of such higlily diseijdinod troops, 
was a most impressive siglit, andoiK'. which I shall not easily forget. 

I wish also to sl ate my higli ajqireciation of tlic Civil Service ; and I 
feel assured that the manner in which their arduous duties are performed 
toTids greatly to the prosporily and the contentment of all classes of the 
<•omm^nit3^ 

I cfiunot conclude without thanking you, and all those in authorilj", for 
the. facilities which liavc cnahlod mo to traverse so rapidly so largo an 
extent of coiuitry ; and rest assured I shall e\er retain a grateful memory of 
tiie hospitftlity tendered ly yourself and hy others who have so kindly 
received me. 

Believe me, dear Lord Northbrook, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Albert Edwabh. 


It is with deop regret that we record the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Millman, tho Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. He died at Rawal Pindoe on the 15th March. 
Though we had no sympathy with his ritualistic views, we 
always felt that he was a good and earnest man. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Jaina broiliers, Rai Lachmiput Sing Bahadur and Rai 
Dhunput Sing Bahadur, wealthy merchants of Baluchur near 
Moorshedahad, are vying with each other in the career of pub- 
lic-spirited benevolence. Their works of bciieficenco are innu- 
merable ; one of the latest is the offer of the younger brother to 
construct at his own expense a light branch railway from Rana- 
ghat to Bliagabangola. His Honour the Ijieutenant-Govemor 
has requested the Coinniissioner of the Rrosidency Divison to sub- 
mit a scliemo for giving effect to the proposal. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

1. Victoria -Gitlha. Composed and set to imisic by Soiirindra Mohun 
Tagore, Pnrsideni, Bengal Music School. Calcutta : Stanbopc Press, 1875. 

2. Flpn Stanzas in Sanskrit in honour oi' TT. 11. IJ. Tl»c Prince of 
Wales. Composed sand set to music by Souriridra Mohun Tagore, President, 
Bengal Music Scliool. Calcutta: Stanliope Press. 1875. 

3. Knfjlisli Verses set to Ilindv Music in honour of II. B. IT. Tlic Princo 
of Wales. By Souriudra Molmn Tagore, President, Bengal Music School. 
Calcutta : Presidency Press, 1875. 

6. Hindu Music from various authors. Part T. Compiled by Sourin- 
dra Mohun Tagore. Calcutta : Stanhope Press. 1875. 

4. Yanfra-Kusha, or a Treasury of the Musical Jnstniments of Ancient 
and Modern Jiulia and of various other countries. By Souriudra Mohun 
Tagore, President, Bengal Music School. Calcutta : Madhyastha Press. 
1875. 

Baboo Sourindra Mohun Tagore, brother of Rajah Jotindra 
Mohun Tagore Bahadoor, is doing more for Bengali music than 
any other living man. He is himself not only well skilled in 
that the pleasantest of all the fine arts, but he encourages the 
development of the musical faculty in others ; and, further, spends 
a great deal of money in the publication of books on Indian 
music. "We have before us five volumes all written and compiled 
by that Hmthusiastio votary of miwio ; and for Bengali books; 
they are well got up. The first on the list, the Victoria Gitika^ 
celebrates the deeds and virtues of Her most gracious Majesty 
^ Queen Victoria and her renowned predecessors,’’ All the so- 
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voreigns of England pass in roview from Willinm oF Normandy 
to the Empress of India ; and the work ends with t?ie following 
aloka : — 

‘‘ Descended froi^ tlio Tagoro family, 

Thy suppliant, 8ourindra Moluin. 

Imj)lores a little sj)ark of thy mercy, 

Hardly attainahlo, 0 tliou mer(3ifiLl Empress of India/’ 
The second hook on the list contains fifty eulogistic stanzas 
on His Ttoyal Highness the Prince of Wales, the last of whicrli 
we subjoin : — ‘‘ 0 generous Prince of AValos ! although Ihche 
stanzas are dull and devoid of hrilliaiiey, jot the very touch of 
thy hand will douhlloss impress on them Loth charm and mciit, 
just as or the philosopher’s stone converts tlie iron 

it touches into gold.” 

The third on the list contains English verses collected from 
various poets, — somo hy the (*ompiler’s hrotlic*r Ihijah Jotiudra 
Mohnn Tagorci — in lionour of Ilis Royal Highness the Piince of 
Wales. JEindu contains reprints of Capt. Willard’s Tmfti^r 

ca Me a/‘ Zr/>a/W<7/^, Sir AVilliam Jones’s dissertation on 

the IfifMcal 3Iodes of thv ITiudm^ and other tracts. The Ytwfra- 
Kosha is a very useful hook as it doscrihes all the musical 
instruments of ancient and modern India, and contains a dic- 
tionary of musical terms. 


Kasmir-Kusiima^ that is, a description of Kasinir, By Rajendra Mo- 
hana Basil. Calcutta: Msdhyastha Press. Sakahda 179/. 

Bahu Rajendra Mahana Basu, who live<l for many years in 
Kasmir, has given in the hook before us a graphic description of 
that terrestrial paradise. The book is not merely a traveller’s 
Vade 'mocum as Dr. Inoe’s Guide ; it is replete with every sort 
of information concerning the country, its people, the productions 
of its floU, its laws and institutions, the state of society, the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, and their religion. The 
treatise is inscribeil to Babu Nilambara Mukeijea, the Chief 
Justice and Judicial Commissioner of Kasmir. 
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N^OTICKS OF BOOKS. 


KanmrJJitnn Kavya, Part L By Bala Dova Palit. Calcutta: Stanhope 
Press. B. E.«128‘>. 

Baboo Bala Dova T’alit is one of tlie bost Bengali poets of tlio 
day ; and the work before us will, we bave no doiil)t, add to liin re- 
putation. It is only tlio first part of wliaf ]n‘nniisos io bo a grand 
epic in Bengali on tlio groat subject of the Mnhabharfvta, the war 
between the Kurus and the l\aiidavas, Iieaded by Kama and 
Arjjuna. The versification is lia’inoiiious, the deseripti(Uis are 
lively, the images api^osito and the reflections just. Through- 
out tliero is a good deal of jiootic fire. We ]iavf‘ Iteon paiti- 
cularly struck witli that passage in the 3rd Sicnnin in which 
Krishna gives in tlio C;>urt of Duryodhana a graj>Iiii; account of 
the doings of tho contending chiefs. Wi* trust the autlior will 
soon favour u.s with the remaining books of his pi>em. 


Mahfyriishfrn-I\a/anf/a. By Uiaosa Chaiulra Oiiptn. Calnitta : Ii'»y 
and G). Pres-:. B. K, 1282. 

Not long ago w(‘ noticed in these pages two dramas written hy 
this author ; and here is a thiiii drama from the same ])roH(ic 
pen. We cannot l»ut tliink that if Babu lhuo.sa Chandra tiufda, 
who has some dramat ic power, were to Ix^stow long<T tim<? u}>on 
his compositions, tliey would l)o considerably improved. At tlie 
same time wc must frankly admit that the pres(vnl porformam e, 
which treats of the intrigues of Sanihhuji, the son of tho gr«,*at 
Sivaji, is far superior to his former wwks, and we trust his next 
work will be still better. 


8nrojini r Or the Siege of Chittore. Calcutta : Vahuiki Press. SakaV>- 
da 1790. 

When Allauddin, Emperor of Delhi, was heaioging Chit- 
tore, the capital of Mowar, one Muhammad Ali, wJio hacj disguised 
himselt* as a Brahman of the name of Bhairavttcharya and had 
become the chief |friest of Chaturbhuja Devi, literally tho four- 
handed goddess, the tutelary deity of tliat Kajput city, repre- 
sented to Lakshman Sinha, the king, that the city oould only 
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bo saved by saorifioing to the goddess his beautiful daughter 
Sarojini. Vijaya Sinha, to whom the princess had been betrothed, 
became mad with rage when ho heard that the king^had cunsen* 
ted to the saorifioe of his daughter. By a variety of adventures 
and stratagems, the heroic Vijaya Sinha defeated the malice of 
the disguised Mahammadan ; and the result was that Eoshenara, 
the sister of the Mahammadan, who was a captive in the Eajput 
city, was offered in saorifice instead of the beautiful Sarojini. 
While this was going on in Cbittore, the Emperor made a sudden 
rush upon the city and took it. The Eajput king had before 
kept ready a funeral pile in which the ladies of his 2iennana were 
to bo burnt to death rather than be ravished by the Mahamma- 
dans. Into this blazing ;^)ile Sarojini oast herself along with all 
the other ladies of the royal household. 

Such is the main story of the drama before us. If the author 
of this drama is the same as the author of Puruvikrama — and 
such is the belief of most readers — then wo are of the opinion that 
the writer’s first performance is far better than his second. The only 
faidt we found with Purimh ama was that it was far too long. But 
Sarojini is a gmt deal longer. It consists of 240 demy octavo 
])ages of pica tyx>e, which for a Bengali drama is of unoons* 
oionable lengtih ; and this tedious length is the effect of un- 
necessarily prolis and. verbose descriptions. But the great fault 
of the drama is its unnaturaluess. One would expect that, after 
her fortunate escape from the wiles of Bhairavfteh&rya, Sarojini 
would live a happy life, and the drama would have a pros- 
perous eonolusion. But the reader is miserably deceived. Saro- 
jini escapes from the saorifioial knife only to be offered up as a 
burnt offering, — that is, from the frying panto the fire. We 
do not understand the beauty of making the heroine escape from 
one sort of death only to make her suffer another sort of death. 
Why did not the author kill his heroine at the altar of the four- 
armed goddess P If he hod done so, we should have been saved 
the infliction of 217 mortal pages of demy octavo size in pica 

type- 
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EECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS, 

By An Old Bmgali Boy, 

GHAPTKK XIX, 

MY INSTRUCrOllS ^IN MEMQRIAM, 

As I am drawing near the close of these reooUeotions of njjr 
school life, I think it desirable to say something of those gentle- 
men to whom 1 am indebted for the unfolding^ of my intellectual 
and moral being. Next to my father and mother who brought 
me into the world, and who nourished and cherished me during 
the helpless age of infancy, I am indebte^^ for the development 
of my mind and the formation of my clmraoter, to five mission- 
ary fathers, the Rev. Alexander Di#, x>. n., the Rev. 

William Sinclair Maokay, n. the Rev. David d. d., 

the Rev. John Macdonald, m. a., and the Rev. Thomas Smith, d.d., 
all of whom were originally missionaries of the Established Ohuroh 
of Scotland, but all of whom at the Disruption joined the Free 
Church of Scotland. I wdl not in this sketch spe^ of the first, 
whose fNraise is in all the Churches, and whose name is a faouliar 
household word in most Indian homes ; neither of the last, who is 
now a distinguished minister of the Fkee Ohn^ at Edinb^ for 

they are both living, and aiie as burning and sinning lights in that 
Ohmdi in oenneetioni with which they hbofjPLt : Gtoi 

that they may he spared mimy y^ ipf hdy 
ministerial uselulness. But of the oth^ tttee hi^e ehte^ 
into Jbieir re^ it io nOcsnnaiy I riiMid 
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as I ‘ should be the most ungrateful of creatures if I omitted to 
record my obligations to them in this the story of my education. 

The Eev. William Sinclair Mackay, n. d., was one of the 
most accomplished missionaries that ever came to India. He was 
not only well read in Latin and Greek literature, but, what is far 
better, hod imbibed a tlioroughly classical spirit and taste, which 
showed itself in his singularly graceful style of English composi- 
tion. I have always regretted that his writings have never been 
collected together in a peinianent form, as 1 have no doubt that if 
re-pubUshed in two or three volumes they would be a valuable 
accession to English literature. He contribu(f?d largely to the 
CakiiUa Ckridian a monthly Magazine, which continued 

to be edited for more than thirty years by some member or other 
of the Calcutta Missionary Conforenoe. Dr. Mfu kay’s contribu- 
tions consisted chiefly of reviews of tlie theological books published 
in Britain. He engaged also in a controversy on Puseyism with 
the late Professor Street, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in the 
course of which the Presl>ytorian missionary displayed an acquain- 
tance with the Latin and Greek Fathers, especially the latter, far 
deex)er than that shown by the Anglican clergyman who sjient his 
days and his nights in the study of patristic theology. All who 
watched the controversy — ^and in those days of the Traotariau 
movement it w'as watclied with intense intored; by the religious 
public of India — rose from the perusal of the discussions with the 
impression that Professor Street, though highly accomplished, was 
no match for Dr. Maokay in cogency of argument, in feli- 
city of e:q)re8sion, and even in the Tractariau’s own ground, 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek Fathers. To the Chrktian 
Oh^erpHT Dr. Mackay occasionally contributed poetical pieces 
which.had the ring of genuine poetry ; had they not been of a 
religious character, as most of them were, they would have attract- 
ed general admiration. Dr. Madkay also contributed to the CaU 
almost from the oommeucemeut of that quarterly 
periodical W '^h he subsequently edited for some time ; and his 
article, the Jesuits in India** in one of the earlier numbers was 
of sueh ste^ merit that it attracted attention in England whe re 
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it was re-published aud extensively circulated. And towards the 
close of his life when, owing to a hopelessly shattered constitution, 
he was obliged to leave the mission field after labouiing in it for 
exactly thirty years, and return to his native land, he contributed 
to the London Quarterly Reriew several articles of great merit. 
Besides contributing to the periodical press. Dr. Mackay published 
a small treatise on the Evidences of Christianity for the use of his 
pupils, and some beautiful sermons and addresses to educated 
Hindus. 

Dr. Mackay was, however, not merely a literary man ; he 
was a good mathematician, and was perhaps the first Astronomer 
- in his day in India. Next to theology which he studied deeply 
in all its branches, there was no subject to which he gave greater 
attention than Astronom 3 ^ AVherever he laboured, whether in 
Calcutta or at Ohinsiirah, he had a private observatory of his own, 
furnished with the necessary apparatus, from the “lone high 
tower” of which he nightly watclied the Bear and the other in- 
habitants of the starrj' deep. A.s he was enthusiastic in the study 
of Astronomy, he endeavoured to impart the same enthusiasm to, 
his pupils. I attended his Loclures on Astronomy for three years, 
during which our te,xt-books were Mylne, Herschel, Brewster, 
Vinoe. He was not oontont, however, with teaching us theoreti- 
cal Astronomy ; ho showed us its application to Navigation, and 
some of his pupils became so expert in the use of the sextant in 
taking observations and 'in the manipulation of Norie’s Naviga^ 
tion and the Nautical Almanac, that some Captains of ships, who 
examined us, declared that wo were quite able to steer a vessel 
from the Sandheads to Portsmouth. Another scientific subject for 
the knowledge of which I am indebted to Dr. Mackay is the 
Steam Engine. Into this subject he earned his pupils most elabo- 
rately, taking for his text-book Larduer’s treatise on the Steam 
Engine, which we had, thanks to Dr. Mackay, aigur flngew’ ends, 
smd for the illustration of which a Inrge model Steam Engine 
used every day to he introduced into the class-room. Xiong before 
the iatmduotion of the system of railways into In4ie> Ih". Mackay 
had made os fiuniliar with the theory of looipiotive engines. 
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I am not a little indebted to Dr. Mackay for English com- 
position. I should be ungrateful if I did not acknowledge my 
obligations m this matter to the Bev. Dr. Thomas Smith, now 
minister of the Free Clmrch, Cowgatehead, Edinburgh. Dr. Smith 
taught me the rudiments of English composition. He looked over 
my exercises every weak and oorreoted the inacuracies with which 
they abounded. As a hrst-elass xnathematioian, and master of a 
down-right plain Anglo-Saxon style, he taught me to avoid bom- 
bast and all semi-poetical expressions. ‘‘Write os you speak,* ^ 
was the advice he always gave me. “ Write and correct, was 
another advice ; and a third piece of advice — and j>erhap8 the most 
nsefol of the tliree in my younger days — was, “ Strike out those 
eentences which you think the finest.** It may be easily imagined 
that the following of this third piece of advice required no little 
amount of self-denial and self-humiliation ; b^it however |minful 
the operation, I have no doubt it did me a great <leal of good — it 
made hate what is called “ fine writing.*’ And such a distaste has 
Dr. Smith given me for “ fine** and semi-poetic prose, that I can 
Imrdly read a page of any book of the typo of Hervoy’s “ Medi- 
tations**, without nausea. Another bit of advice he gave me was 
to avoid preface-making. In those days we school l»oys, when 
writing an Essay ou any subject, used always to begin with an 
tntrodueiiott not altogether j>ertmcnt to tlie matter in hand, some- 
what in the following stylo — “Before entering into the subject, it is 
advisable to make some preliminary remarks, &e. &c.** Dr. Smith 
would on such occasions invariably come down u|K)u us and* say — 
It is not advisable.** — “ Don’t make any prelimiuaiy remarks” 
— Go straight into the subject”— If you have anything to say 
on the sttbjecit, out with it” — “ Don’t be beating about the bush.” 
XNr. Simtii thus impressed ou us the priueiples of direotuess 'of 
th«night, elesmess of language, and down-rightuess of manner — 
4|uillitieR»h«olately neoessary to all good composition. Dr. Mackay 
attei^ted tom^e us feel the graces and beauties of style. He too 
read our oodt^ Jlitions in tlie class, md mtioised them in ow pre* 
senHif And SBoh critieism I I generally %U n oold, when he 

W ^ mtyeot it to ontioum, as if my body 
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was going to be dissected and not my paper. My heart almost dried 
^ within me when after reading a sentence, he would break put 
in an ironical vein — “ What a brilliant sentence this He would 
then take up that sentence, demolish it into, atoms, and on its 
ruins construct another sentence of beauty. But it is not so much 
in the class-room that I benefited from Dr. Mackay, so far as this 
subject is concerned, as from reading his published writings. As 
a student I greatly admired Dr. Maekay’s style of cennposition, — 
I regai’ded it as the perfection of beauty. I therefore greedily 
devoured every article lie wrote, every sermon or address he pub- 
lished; and whenever ho proaelied in a Church or delivered an 
address to my educated oountrymeu, I hung on his Hps with 
wrapt admiration. 

Besides mere science and literature, I am indebted to Dr. 
Mackay for my first impressions on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, on which lie lectured <o us in the Class-room, using as a 
text-book the little treatise wliich he Idmself hfid compiled from 
Hartwell lionie's lutnjduvtlon fo the Study of the Seripfurem. 
That little book was with him a text-book in the proper sense of 
the word, for it merely furnished liiiii tliree times in the week with 
a subject on which he poured out the stores of his richly endowed 
mind ; and it may be easily imaginod that his prelections w’^ere 
highly interesting, when it is borne in mind that he was 
familiarly acquainted with the writings of the Christian Fathers. 
1 seemeti to the introduced into entirely a new world of thought, 
and the impressions I then received have never ^en efhiced from 
my mind, though there have been from time to time new and 
fresh ideas on those subjects. 

Dr. Mackay had a singularly quick and far-sighted intellect. 
LU^o the eagle it descried ideas and conclusions at a gimter dis- 
tanoe than most other men whom I have seen. It arrived at 
truth by long leaps, jumping over long lines of reasoning which 
ordinary m%n laboriously wade through. It had more of an in- 
tiiitive than a ratiooinative character; at any rate fhe wirioom 
tiohs were concealed from our view, and we sa^^ph^the conclusions. 
It was for this reason that he was a i^her of lads of 
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quick p&stS) but a bad teacher of lads of dull intelleet. As hii 
eagWsighted intellect saw distant oonolusions at a glance, ha 
did not atwajs remember that more sluggish intellects required to 
have before them all the intervening steps of the reasoning be- ’ 
fore they could perceive the justness of the conclusions* 

Dn Maokay had a most delicate taste. Dr. Johnson said 
of somebody, that his uTitings and speeches showed as if his 
taste fed on potatoes— it was so coarse. Dr. Mackay’s taste 
had in it such delicate flavour, such aroma, such richly-scented 
perfume, that it seemed as if it fed on manna — angels’ food, 
on ambrosia — the food of the gods. It was his inborn sense 
of the beautiful, coupled with his classical culture and his famv 
liarity with the host models of modern European literature, 
that gave him this exquisite taste. His mlud was cast on the Hel- 
lenic mould. 

I have spoken of Dr, Mackay simply as a teacher, for I 
am now talking of my school days: when ray College career 
was over I had familiar and, I may say, intimate intercourse with 
him ; when I come to speak of those days I shall describe Dr. 
Maokay as a man. 

'Another of the missionary fathers to whom I am indebted for 
my education was the liev. David Ewart, u. d., who, though 
inferior in talents to Dr. Maokay, was i»erhaps a better teacher 
especially of boys not overflowing with natural abilities. He 
was singularly patient with bis pupils, giving them line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little ; putting 
himself in their position, and sympathizing with them in all their 
dii&culties ; and taking the atmost pains to make himself intelli- 
gible to them. I cannot say that he excelled in any partioular 
hmeh of knowledge; his mind seems to have been diieeted 
with equal force to a variety of subjects all of wbioh be appeared 
to have mastered. He was in(K)ns6quenoeasgoodateaoher of 
nudhenmtics as of English litaxatuie, of physics as of met(q>hyBiea 
and tbe^ 1^* His Lectures on Bacon’s Essays I shidl rimsember 
till the day .of my death, for they weie admiiable ; I 
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eritioisms to paper and publishing them to the world. Nor 
did I derivejess benefit when I wont with him through Butler’s 
Analogy^ Sir John Hersohers Introduction to the SUufif of Na- 
* tural Phikmphijy and some of the works of Locke and Robert 
Boyle. But the best l^son I learnt from Dr. Ewar was 
that of his own life. The perfect equanimity of his temper ; 
liis freedom from all prejudice ; the philosophic coolness of his 
judj^ment ; his frankness, which was even visible in his coun- 
tenance ; the rigid uprightness of his character, never swerving 
in the slightest degree for a njoment from the path of recti- 
tude ; his gentleness, which moro. resembled that of a woman 
than of a stout, stalwart man upwards of six feet high ; his 
wonderful patience, in bearing on his shoulders the cares of 
a large educational establishment, and listening to the com- 
plaints of his pupils ; his kindness to poor students, assisting some 
with b(x>k8 and otliers wdth means of livelihood from his own 
pocket; the lively interest he took in the welfare of those who had 
at any period of their li\ es sat at his feet, readily giving them 
letters of recommendation, and endeavouring to got employments for 
them ; and above all, his charity which led him never to think evil 
of any men, Hindu, MahammaJan or Christian — the exhibition of 
these virtues in the daily life and conversation of David Ewart 
was to me more insfruotive tlian a course of Lectui’es on Ethics or 
a whole body of Divinity. These virtues I perceived iu Dr. 
Ewart while I was a student ; but he Jiad other and higher virtues 
which I perceived in after life when F came ii^o closer contact 
with him ; of those I hope to speak in the course of this narrative. 

The third missionary father to whom I am indebted for my 
education was the Rev. John Macdonald, m. a., a man in many 
respects different from the other two. Though in his younger 
days he had greatly distinguished himself in the University in 
which he was educated, by his proiicieuoy in classical literature, in 
philosophy 4nd in mathematics, he determined when he came out 
fts a missionary to India to teach no secular subject, but to devote 
ail his en^gies to the teaching of the Bible and the theology con- 
tained in it ; and fie ne?erj during the ten yeacs of lls 
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life, swerved from his determination exo^t only on one occasion 
when he was prevailed upon, owing to the departure on sick leave 
of a brother missionary to the Capo of Good Hope, to teach for 
some months the poems of Oowper — a poet to whom he was partial 
on account of his evangelical spirit ; and 1 doubt whether he would 
hare agreed to lecture on any other English poet than Milton, in 
whose Paradm Lost, however, he lamented the insinuation of a 
sort of semi-Arianism, the fabrication of a Christian or rather 
infernal mythology, and the investment of the Evil One with 
grandeur and sublimity. But though John Macdonald religiously 
avoided lecturing on all other subjects except the Bible and 
Biblical theology, the advantages I derived from his prelections 
on those subjects were incalculable. He took me through nearly 
the whole of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation excepting some 
of the minor Prophets, expounding the sa<ired writings with great 
oleamess and power, pouring a flood of light on diffloult passages, 
and removing infidel and rationalistic ohjootions with singular 
logical acumen. And his Lectures on Cliristian theology, of which 
I took copious notes, were to me of the utmost value. It was 
from those Lectures that I first obtained a systematic view of all 
the doctrines of Christianity. Avoiding all metaphysical discus* 
sions, he placed before his students the whole teaching of the 
Seriptures in a plain, practical and clear manner. Nor diould I 
leave unmentioned the uncommon interest he made us take iu the 
“ Progress” of the “ Pilgrim” from the City of Destruction to 
the Celestial City. 

Snoh are the blessings I received from the three missionary 
&thers who have now <yas ed frgm. their labours ; to the other two, 
whose names I have mentioned in the lx‘ginning of this Chapter 
I am at least equally, if not in a ^eater degree, indebted ; and 
though my obligations to them must remain unrecorded in Ihnae 
pi^^es, I am not the less grateful to them. 

An Old BaNOiCLi Boi. 



LAND TENUEE IN BENGAL. 

Second Paper. 

The next problem of the Rent Law that obtrudes upon the 
attention of the student of law is that of enhancement of rent • 
Sections 14 and 18 of Act VIII of 1809 deal with the 
©whancemont of the rent of ryotti tenures. U rider the former 
Section the land-lord is under legal obligation to serve a notice 
of demand upon his ryot, specifying his ground or grounds upon 
which the demand for incroasod rent is based. Should the land-lord 
fail to establish the /fictuni of tho service of the ncrtioo, or should 
the service be not according to law, or should the wording of the 
notice have not been proeise, his suit for enhancement becomes 
abortive, and he is thro^ra out. Wlien Act X of 1859 was the 
prevailing law notices used to bo written in so careless a manner 
that 75 per cent of the ©nhancoinent suits were dismissed for 
their defectiveness. 

But happily such dismissals have become very rare now-a- 
days. The object of serving a notice of demand upon the ryot 
is to appi'hso Iiira of the grounds upon which the laud-lord wanted 
to proceed against him, so that if tho ryot was satisfied that the 
grounds were just, he" was at liberty to come to terms with his 
land-lord before ho was actually sued in Court, and was thereby 
put to harassment and oxpence. For this reason it has been the 
policy of our Courts of Justice to admit no x?i;Otioes save those 
wliioh were clear and precise in tlieir language and purport. The 
notice is under tho law made serviceable by the Collecto r in whose 
juri^iction the ryot has his domicile. In dealing with the ques- 
tion of service of notice the Court fi^nd as a general rule that the 
poliectorate peon did not execute the process as he should have 
done, and there was nothing like a check upon his proceedings. 
It so happens that a great many enhancomeiit suits are thrown 
out simply on the ground that the Collectors’ peon effected a bad 
service. It is difficult to understand why the jurisdiction of the 
PoU4atar has been retained in this 

' . a ■ . 
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when work of a kindred nature has been transferred from him to 
the constituted Civil Courts of the oountrjw A notice of demand 
for enhanced rent and a notice informing the land-lord that the 
ryot has deposited rent in Court which the latter refused to take, 
are certainly not heterogenous, but while the jBrst is served 
by the Collector the other by the civil Court. In this particular 
instance the law appears to be anomalous. It should be conceded 
to by all right thinking men that when tho Civil Court has 
to sit in judgment upon the service of notice, it is the best 
authority to control the acts of such ministerial officers as oro 
entrusted with that duty. Why a different plan of action should 
be resorted to in this particular case it is difficult to understand. 

Section 18 specifies the grounds upon which an action for 
enhancement of rent might lio. They are, 

Firstly, that the ryot pays rent at a iT>to lower than tho pre- 
vailing rate payable by similar class of ryots for similar lands to 
those in his occupation. 

Secondly, that the productiveness of the land or tho value of 
the produce has increased otherwise than tjy the agency or at the 
expense of the ryot. 

Thirdly, that the ryot holds more land than he pays i-ent for. 

These provisions of the law are ai)plicablo to ryots having 
rights of occupancy. In enhancing the rt nt of a non-oooupany 
ryot the land-lord is not restricted to the above grounds. It was 
at one time the opinion of the Judges that a ryot not having 
rights of occupancy was liable to pay whatever increased rent 
was demanded of him by the laud-lord or to quit his holding, but 
it has now been authoritatively ruled that the land-lords are 
entitled to rent only at fair and equitable rates. It is submitted 
t]^r this ruling is to a great extent in conflict with the spirit of 
Sec. yill which provides that ryots not liaving rights of ooou- 
pahcj are entitled to pottahs only at such rates as may bo agreed 
upon between them and the perscms to whom the rent is payable.*’ 
judgment in the case of Sheik Mokeem Mardi, 
Sir Peacock thought that Section had reference only 

to smtiB &rp where the rate of rent was in dispute. 
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words, his Lordship reasoned after this fashion. A non-oooupancy 
ryot sued his land-lord for the recovery of a pottah, hut they could 
not agree as to the rate of rent, and they left it to thg arhitration 
of the Court, Sir Barnes was of opinion that it was no matter 
for judicial determination, but for private adjustment and agree- 
ment. One might say, il* this was no matter for judicial deter- 
mination, why should it ho different in a case of a simple contest 
tor rates Y A suit for enhancement is a dispute as to rates. Why 
then should there be the interposition of a Court of Justice in a 
dispute regarding rates when tliere is no such interposition in 
the case of pottalis at oouteted rates ? A pottah is only evidence 
of one species of contract, a decree of Court is a contract of ano- 
ther species, but both are contracts. Why should one principle 
he made to govern the pottah, and another the decree P Further, 
in going over the sections of the llent Law we do not come across 
any provision which grants to the non-occupancy ryot the luxury 
of “ fair and ecpiitablo rates’’ as the learned Judges of the High 
Court would give them. 

Be that as it may, it ax^peors to us to be clear that Section S 
is susceptible of more constructions than one, and so that suppos- 
ing it has been rightly construed by the High Court it is ex- 
tremely questionable how far that construction enunciates a 
sound principle of legal morality and is in unison with the land- 
lord right. The slatm of a non-ocoupanoy ryot being essentially 
that of a tenaiit-at-will, it is manifestly j)reposterous to vest him 
with the privilege of claiming from -his dand-lord ‘^fair and equit- 
able rates” of rent and thereby set him on litigation, thus 
paving the way to his ruin wliich he oould have avoided by 
walking out of the land. It is a privilege unknown to any of the 
Codes of civilized countries, and is at beat an arbitrary encroaoh- 
ment upon the land-lord’s right. 

But to revert to the subject of eidranocanent* The law ct 
enhancement is an institution poemliar to Beng^ Thwisnor 
thing like it in MagUab law. Bani^ holdings with 
rents for terms of years or in pespetuity the rant of oth^ 
holdmgs is, according to English 
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the land-loA and all that he has got to do is to serve upon the 
tenant a notice of demand, and if it is not complied with to dis- 
train the ifenant’s goods with the aid of the nearest justice of 
the peace, on the esipiration of tho period set out in the notice. 
The English law is as much ignorant of the prevailing rate ’ 

“ the fair and equitable rate as ours is of “ tail-male ” and 
^ tail-female and consequently cases of enhancement are un- 
known in English Courts, 

Tho English notion of a fair rent is tho rent demanded 
by the land-lord, whereas ours is essentially of a different 
character. The principle laid down by a majority of fourteen 
judges in the celebrated case of Thaknrani Dtmi makes ‘fair 
rate’ synonjrmous with tho customary rate and not with the rate 
which obtains in the competition-market. With duo deference 
to the opinion of the learned Judges which prevailed, we ven- 
ture to side with Sir Barnes Peacock in thinking that competi- 
tion ought to govern the question of rates. We freely admit that 
the question of competition venm custom is one of the most stiff 
problems of political economy, and on which great men have 
differed ; but bearing in mind that this is pre-eminently an ago of 
fair pky, all artificial restraints in the way of spontaneous ad- 
justment of rates are to be deprecated. In the infancy of 
society, custom exercised a good deal of influence iu setting 
questions of difiiculty and doubt. It was then that economical 
rules were in a nascent state, and it was safer for people to submit 
to the dictates of custom than carve out a new passage for their 
guidance. But custom is at best retrogressive in its tendency. 
Its structure is essentially conservative and after society has 
progressed to a certain extent, custom leads to stagnation, and 
becomes an insuperable obstacle in the way of further progress- 
The ^ reason why’ is not difficult to understand. Men’s thoughts 
run in the groove cut out by thp ancestors. They say what was 
good for thw ancestors is good for them, and their innate hzi^ 
ness proml# them not to think over a matter that has been placed 
on a footing of stability by their ancestors. 

1 have attempted to show deductively that oostom ifi 
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to progr^s, and I will now show inductively that its influence is 
anything but healthy upon society. If we compare Asiatic civili- 
Bation with that which prevails in Europe, and mark tlie turning 
points of each with the light which History furnishes us, we shall 
find that European civilisation is essentially the child of com- 
petition. We find that whore custom was the only existing cause of 
progress, progress was stunted and diminutive in its features and 
growth. The old protective spirit did more injury to the cause of 
humanity than war, devastations, even plague itself ; and with 
the decline of that spirit, literature, arts and commerce flourished 
to benefit and delight mankind. And what was this protective 
spirit but an over-fondness on the part of kings and princes of 
their subjects, ovor-anxicty for their welfare, engendered by 
ages of wonted despotism. So long as the protective spirit was 
predominant, trade and commerce remained stationary there was 
no development of the best and richest resources of the country, 
the stock of national wealth remained constant, and society was 
in a state of collapse. Competition on the other hand brings out 
the latent resoui’ces of a country into bold relief. By raising 
prices of food and labour it stimulates the energies of the 
people increases in a geometrical ratio the produce of the soil, 
and brings more wealth into the exchequer of the nation. All 
these and many other benefits, too numerous to bo related, are 
the offspring of competition, and this the recorded experience 
of past ages goes to establish. 

The question that now presents for consideration is, whether 
competition having proved so singlarly efficacious in adjusting every 
sort of economical phenomena in Europe has sorry application in 
this country. In discussing this position, we doubtless meet with 
people who look aghast at the thought of imparting from Europe, 
notins of social polity and political economy. They say that Indior 
is not England, and what is a boon in England is an unmitigated 
curse here.* To this absurd conception is to be ascribed the 
ohronio opposition to all measures of reform mooted in this 
country. If England bask in the sunshine of representative 
f overim^nt, Hidia must bAve a despotism 
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under. If England has a free Press, India must have a censor 
to check the freedom of the Press. If England enjoins her 
sons to usfe coat and hat, India should rejoice in her semi-nudity. 
This lino of argument reminds us of a jocular anecdote told 
of a Maulavi learned in Moslem lore who, whenever any Mussul- 
man happened to ask him about any point of social or religioua 
ceremony, invariably referred him to the nearest Pundit with the 
caution that in order to be a good Mussulman ho must do pre- 
cisely the reverse of what the Pundit prescribed for a Hindu to 
do. But joking apart it happens very frequently that measures • 
of legal and administrative reform of tried expediency are in tliis 
manner cried down on the supposition that they are not suited to the 
country and are not in unison with the “ feelings, ideas and 
traditions” of the people. One is disposed to ask, have these 
feelings, ideas and traditions” the charac^ter of fixedness and im- 
mutahility? Psychology teaches us that our ideas are the resul- 
tant of the action of mind upon matter and vice rcraa^ or in other 
words of organism upon the outward environment and vke verrn^ 
We know it to be indisputable that the environment is daily 
changing, and with it our ideas change. Ton years our ideas on 
many subjects were radically different from those which possess us 
now. And what ai*e feelings but the manifestatioDS of ideas in an 
fiBsthetio garb P The present feeling agamst Sati rite is one of 
unqualified abhorrence. Cast feelings have lost the rigor that they 
were wont to i)ossoss. But no man of sense will for a moment con- 
tend that Sati idte has been put down in conformity with popular 
feeling. The Income tax was certainly not levied in compliance 
with popular feeling. Again, what are our “traditions” but the toys 
and blue^bells of our childhood which nolem vokm we have been 
compelled to surrender to adapt ourselves to the spirit of the 
times and to the development of our body and mind. As ohildren 
of the soil our traditions are purely Hindu, and when we 

traditions they produce mere sentimental pleasure, just 
of the toys of our childhood does. ]|$ut in this 
surely, we cannot allow ourselves to he earned; , 
senfimentaliw!^ at the exp^kse of 
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dearest of our temporal concerns. This is an age of unmixed utili- 
tarianism, and it should therefore be the aim of all reformers of our 
country to seek the greatest amount of possible good. Constitutes 
as the generality of our reformers and patriots are, they would much 
rather witness the country perish with its indigenous customs than 
see her rise in the scale of nations with the aid of good rules of 
law of tried efficacy. Speaking for myself I have no sympathy 
wifli such lovers of the country. I do not advocate the introduction 
of the English law into this country with its countless statutes 
and ordinances, but what I do advocate is the inoculation of the 
Behgal Code with the principles of the law of England and other 
civilized countries of unquestionable approi)riatenoss and value, if 
by doing so, we can define with precision the rights of parties 
and stop litigation. 


THE NATIONAL CIIAIIACTER OP THE 
HINDUS OP BENGAL. 

By A IUndih 


(Coniinnvd from Page 370) 

The first conquest of Bengal by foreigners within historic 
times was that made by the Maliammadans in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. This was the conquest of a people whoso 
intellect and morals were very superior by men who in both these 
respects were veiy inferior, and whose only superiority over the 
conquered people was iu point of physical strength and courage. 
The mild and piously disposed Hindus of Bengal, whose systeia 
of religious belief made them load a self-denying life, and whose 
holy books inouloated universal benevolence and respect for the 
feelings and rights of others, found themselves by this conquest 
placed undeif the dominions of a fierce and fanatical people^ whoso 
reH^ous books not only sanctioned, but enjoined, the free use of 
j;he sword for the propagation of their fiodth^ and held out to them 
hopes of eensual enjoyment in the nej^ irmr^ bfa 
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grovelling description. The oonsoqnenoes of such a conquest could 
only be disastrous to the conquered ; and so they were. 

The greatest evil that the long continued Mahammadan rule 
or, rather misrule, inflicted on the Hindus of Bengal was the 
deterioration of their intellectual and^ moral character, which it 
brought about. Public support and encouragement to men en- 
gaged in literary and scientific pursuits are essential to the intel- 
lectual advancement of a people. Before 4.ho Mahammadan Con- 
quest such support and encouragement in Bengal, as well as in 
other parts of India, were liberally afforded by the kings and 
nobles of the country, whoso bounties enabled the literary and 
scientific men of those days to prosecute theii* labours unhampered 
by the cares and interruptions inseparable from the necessity oJ 
earning bread. Since that conquest, however, these kings anc 
nobles were displaced by men who cared little and would do less 
for the improvement of the people over whom they found them- 
selves placed in absolute authority, and who by enforcing the use 
of their own language as the only medium of communication 
between themselves and the people of the country, virtually prohi- 
bited the cultivation of the noble language of Valmild and Vyasa, 
Kalidas and Bhavabhuti. Almost all incentives to intellectual 
labour were thus vrithdrawn, and the Hindu intellect gradually 
became rusty and unfit for further use until it sliould be rubbed 
hard and whetted anew. The general insecurity of life and pro- 
perty which prevailed throughout the country during the time oi 
these rulers, and the extremely great difficulty of obtaining re- 
dress for wrongs, told very seriously on the moral character of the 
people. Cunning and deceit were too often the only means of 
1^ against unprovoked injuries and spoliations. Many, if 
not most, of the moral vices of the Bengalis are ascsrihable to the 
state of the country during the Mahammadan supremacy, 
prevalence of peijury, forgery, venality and liti- 
at the door of our Moslem rulers 
Tbe of our women may also be traced, in part ^ 

of theirs by these rtders, and iheir^aed^nm 
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rendered necessary for protection from their licentiousness. These 
rulers had not attained a very high degree of civilisation, the finer 
and nobler sensibilities of human nature had not been awakened 
in them, and they were not, therefore, alive to the responsibilities 
of their position. That rulers are under an obligation to rule for 
the benefit of those they govern as well as for their own benefit, 
is a truth which they had no idea of. They only sought to pro- 
mote what they considered to be their own interests, and cared 
very little for the interests of their subjects in general, and of 
their Hindu subjects in particular. The compulsory use of the 
Persian language in the so-called Courts of Justice forced the 
Hindus to understand that language, but the Grovemment did 
nothing to facilitate its acquisition by them, and they were left to 
learn it as host they could. Under such rulers it is no wonder 
that the Hindus of Bengal lost tlie intellectual and moral superi- 
ority which they had attained l)eforo the advent of these rulers, 
lu fact these Hindus not only lost their superiority, but became 
much inferior to otlior nations both intelleotually and morally , 
Intellectually their condition under this regime became very de- 
j3lorablo. Forced practically to abandon the cultivation of tbeir 
highly refined language, from wliioh tiie sunsliine of royal favour 
had been withdrawn, their lofty intolloot, which had communed 
with the stars, followed the sun, moon, and the planets in their 
orbits, and created scenes of mental enjoyment such as are to bo 
seen in the dramas, epics, and other elegant compositions, that 
enrich Sanskrit literature, fell back so low that its best efforts 
could raise it no higher than the elaboration of financial details 
such as are to be seen in Todar Mai’s roveuue settlement, and that 
it could stoop to create such scenes as those in the Vidyasundar of 
Bharat Chandra. Morally, their condition was still more deplor- 
able. The veracity and honesty that had struck the Greeks of the 
age of Alexander with admiration were almost totally gone. 
Moral vices •of a deeper and blacker dye than those that hod ever 
before stained the national character, up and tak^ 

deep root among the pe 9 |il% ^ Corruption in official ; ch'cles, and 

^Uceptipusnessin^ 
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they were regarded ‘as fashionable, and were indulged in openly^ 
Obscene language was spoken, indecent songs were sung, and 
immoral pleasures enjoyed, extensively and openly, as if there had 
been nothing disgusting or even objootionablo in them. The 
popular taste was vitiated to an amazing degree. In place of the 
exquisite dramas that had charmed the Hindus of former ages, 
ballads and qmsi dramas, into the composition of which obscene 
words and phrases, and immoral ideas entered very largely, v;er0 
listened to with admiration, and enjoyed with zest. Indeed, the 
fact that works like Vidyasundar, Chandrakanta, and Kamiui- 
kumar, were read with wonder and applause, is alone sufficient to 
show how contaminated was the moral atmosphere breathed by the 
Hindus of Bengal during the latter years of tho Mahammadan rqj^ 
andtlie early da^Eof the British rule. It is a very significant fact, 
that the only great religious movement among the Hindus of 
Bengal under the Musulmans resulted in tho creation of an order 
of debauched professional mendicants. Tho movement by Chai- 
tanya to winch we allude here was a radical and revolutionary 
attempt at upheaving the Hindus from the depraved state into 
which they had lapsed. Its social object was to run down alldis- 
tinotions of caste, and thus to unite the socially isolated sections 
of the community into one compact body ; and its moral aim 
was to elevate tho national mind above the vices that had grown 
up in the country, and thus to enable it to reassert its position 
among nations. But so corrupt were the times, so deep-rooted 
were the vices, and so depraved was tho popular mind, that tho 
followers of Ohaitanya in a few generations degenerated into a body 
of vagrant libertines, and became tho founders of the sect of 
so-called Vairagis, whose only profession is begging from door to 
door, end who are over ready to receive into their community, on 
terms of perfect equality, men and women of all castes, who in 
oonsequonoe of their criminal connections find it extremely in- 
coq^yenient to hold on in their respective families, but who on ad- 
/into that community can feel quite at ease, and hold up 
ih^'lieads with the other members of it. 


But we must leave ofi 
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the Hindu national character, and turn to see how it emerged out 
of the thick clouds that had gathered round it for five hundred 
long years, and regained a point of its former road to> improve- 
ment, at whicli it bids fair to advance rapidly hut steadily to 
higher and higher degrees of perfection, and eventually to shine 
brilliantly as one of the great luminaries in the intellectual firma- 
ment of the world. The sense of relief which we experience, the 
delight wo feel, in making this transition from darkness to light, 
may bo likened to the foolings that find expression in the opening 
lines of the third Hook of the Paradise Lost,” and we feel temp- 
ted to explain in the words of the poet — 

“ Hail, holy Light ! offspring of Heaven, first-bom. 

» 411 = 4 ^ » 4 ^ 

Thoe I i*evisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool.” 

The chief, we should say, the only agency by which, under 
ProviJonce, this happy change, this amelioration of the Hindu 
mind, and by consequence, of the Hindu national character, has 
b(‘en brought about is tliat of tlu^ British rule in India. It is to 
this rule, and to it alone, that wo owe the awakening of our natio- 
nal intellect from the state of dorDiancy in which it lay during the 
five centuries of Mahammadan sovereignty in the country. The 
vast amount of good which the British Government has done to 
the people of India, the incalculable benefits which it has conferred 
on them, by inaugurating, developing, and, to a certain extent, 
maturing the present system of education, is alone sufficient to 
entitle it to the warmest and most abiding gratitude of the people, 
and to their best wishes and most vigorous and strenuous eftbrts 
for its preservation. Wo do not of course mean to say that that 
Government has not its short-comings, that it is a purely gooli, 
beneficent and disinterested Government. — a Government which 
secures the greatest possible amount of happiness to the greatest 
possible number of its subjects, which is free from partiality, and 
imipamous to the influence of raoe-^feelings, and national pre-» 
judiaes, and under which the people have no cause of pcanpWnt, 
no jpaevancee, but Hve ^97 
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one long sumxnerday of indolenoe and mirth.” No, it is not 
such a Gtovemment. In fact, no human Goveniment is or can be 
such a 0<^vemment. Absolute perfection in any thing is un- 
attainable by man. Plato’s Bepublic and More’s Utopia are 
doubtless 'perfect forms of government, and we should be most 
ready to advocate their introduction not only into India but also 
into every other country in the world, and to cry down every 
existing government for not being one or the other of these two 
forms, were there not what in ourhiimble opinion would seem to be 
a conclusive argument against their adoption. The argument we 
allude to is that, however capable they may l>e of existing in the 
brains of highly imaginative pliilosoptiors and writers, they aro» 
imfortunately for mankind, utterly incapable of actual existence 
out of such brains, and are thus beyond the reach of thoso un- 
imaginative statesmen on whom devolves the task of organising 
sublunary governments. The British Government of India is not, 
we repeat, a pui*ely good or perfect form of political organisation. 
It is neither a Platonic Republic nor a Utojna. It has faults and 
defects, and grave ones too, and is open to improvement in almost 
all its departments. But these faults and defecjts, grave as they 
are, and hard as they press on the pe(?ple, arc, we do not hesitate 
to affirm, cast into the shade by the dazzling merit of what it has 
effeoted towai’clsthe intellectual improvement of its subjects. But 
it is not our business here to discuss the merits and demerits of 


the British Government of this country, and we must now return 
to our subject. As bearing on that subject our chief concern in 
paper is with, that Department of the British Indian Govem- 
is known as the ‘^Education Department,” and to the 
d%ect agency of which we owe whatever enlightenment we have 
and whatever improvement our national character has 
subversion of tbe Mogul Empire. We may 
A we use the phrase Education Department” 


a including in it not only the •Department 

by the Director of Public tustruotionj but also the 
Bmnehes of the G^^^ 
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^rhioli the Directors and his co-adjutors and subordinates are more 
directly and immediately employed in carrjdng out. We need 
hardly add%at the Education Department of the Glovdhiment of 
Bengal only is in strictness within the scope of our discussion in 
this article. 

The earliest efforts of the Grovemment for native education 
were confined to the diffusion of oriental learning among the 
pfIDple through the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, apd had very- 
little influence on their character. The study of English litera- 
ture and science, and the dilfusion of western ideas and modes of 
tliought in this country, have been the main causes of the change 
in the national as well as individual characters of the Hindus of 
Bengal, wlihih has taken place siiieo tlie transfer of the sovereign 
power over the country from tlic hands of the Mahammadans to 
those of the English. The very first edu3ational Institution 
established expressly for im]>artiijg instruction to the Hindus of 
Bengal in English lit<n\atiiro and science through the medium of 
the English language, was tlic late Hindu College of Calcutta, 
which was opened in 18 It), the neoossary funds for its support in 
the first years of its exist ciioo liaving been, contributed by the 
Raja of Burdwan, and tho wealtliy Hindu inhabitants of tiie city. 
It was not until the year 1821 that the fxovemmeiit of Bengal 
began to a.ffor<l peoiiniary aid to the College, and to exercise 
through the General Committee of Publio Instruction, direct 
control over it. But tho educational measures of tlie Govern- 
ment until the year 1835 were “ fow and fax between,” aud made 
very little impression on the character of the people. In that 
year the Gotornment set to work in right earnest in the matter of 
nativ© education, laid the foundation stone, as it were, of the 
system of publio instruction, which has since that period gradually 
been extend^ into the stupendous and stately edifice that we now 
see, and formed the tiuoleus of its educational policy. The Reso- 
lution of Lord William Bentiuck, which directed that the funds 


at the disposal of the General Comnattee shotdd ^^ be henoefo 
in impaiiim the native 
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, list language,” was passed at this period — 7th March 1835. 
The Hooghly College was founded in tlie following year, and the 
Dacca Oottege in 1841, and English Schools were established at 
the Sadder Stations of many of the districts in the Mofuasil. 
The establishment of the College at Kislinaghar followed in 1846, 
and that of the Berhnmpore College in 1853. It was not, how- 
ever, till the year 1855, that the educational operations of the 
Government began to be oondiicted on a scale at all commensurate 
to the numerical strength of the population under its sway, and 
its educational agency rose to the status and dignity, and acquired 
the importance of a public department. In the preceding year 
the Court of Directors having passed unscathed through the 
ordeal which preceded tlio renewal of the Company’s Charter iii 
that year, and whicli, though it had at the outset threatened to 
be scalding-hot, was found iu the end to be far from unbearable 
and having been reassured by the renewed Charter of tlie conti- 
nuance of tlieir rule for the next twenty years at least, as the 
Coming events” of 1857 “ had not oast tlieir shadows before,” 
had penned and issued that Magm Charta of Indian popular edu- 
cation — ^the famous Educational Despatch. This great document 
gave a new turn to affairs in the Education De])artment, and 
enlarged the scale of its operations beyond all precedent ; so that 
the period at which its provisions began to be onforcod, may justly 
be regarded as the commencement of a new era, a glorious epoch, 
in the history of Education in Bengal. In pursuance of the 
principles laid down in the Despatch the Calcutta University was 
incorporated in 1857, and the system of grants-in-aid was adopt- 
ed, under which schools supported with funds contributed partly 
by Govemmeait and partly by the people have sprung up in al- 
MGSb every town and village of any importance in the country, 
and have brought elementary education, through the medium of 


the;Pjij|^h or of the vernacular languages of the country within 
of all classes of the community. To ooihplete this 
^ of the rise of Educational institutions in Bengal 

to notioe the foundation of the Mediosl and 
and of the ad^ Indufitgi^ 
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cutta, and the creation of the offices of Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, and of Inspectors of Schools. 

The Missionary Colleges and Schools in Calcutta and else- 
where take an active part in the work of native education, and 
thus fonn a prominent part of the entire maohinary employed to 
carry on that work. There is a very broad distinction, however, 
between these Institutions and those we have mentioned above, 
which wo puiT;)080 to notice further on. 


PATSTIALAS. 

Tho Patshala system is one of the oldest institutions of the 
land. Its origin is involved in much obscurity ; when, where, 
and by whom tho system was first instituted are questions, which 
it is impossible, at the present day, to determine with any degree 
of certainty. It is of little or no consequence whatever, if they 
are allowed to remain uusottled, as they are at present, since wo 
gain nothing by it except the satisfaction of an idle curiosity. 
That it is an institution of very great antiquity and has existed 
in the country, from genoration, to generation, influencing the fate 
of millions in every ago, admits not the shadow of a doubt. We 
find traces of it in tho liaraayaii and Mahabharat, the two most 
ancient Epics of tho country. In the former we observe, that 
Bama, the great hero of the poem, and his half brothers, when 
boys, going to the house of tho family-priest, day after day, for 
the purpose of receiving instructions, secular as well as religious. 
Like traces are also observable in the latter, ;whioh it is needless to 
mention here. I believe when the system was first established, 
the work of imparting instruction to the young, on secular as 
well as religious subjects, was committed to the priest, no Sudra 
being allowed to take part with him. It was in after times that 
the Sudras were permitted to share with the Brahman, the honor 
of instructing the youth of the land. Even at the present day, 
the village^priest is, in most instances, the Ourumabashaya of the 
in great veneration by the people. We sh^ 
in the course of thie brief its thzM 

r-X. ;>X&digea<^ 
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supported by the people themselves. II. Patshalas that am 
aided by Grovernmont and inspected by Government agents. IH 
Patshalas {jstablished and supported by Missionary Societies. 

I. Indigenous Patshalas established and supported by the 
people themselves. 

It is very hard to find the exact nuinbor of indigenous Pat* 
shalas throughout the provinces under the sway of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, though several unsuccessful attempts were made at 
different times to o})tain it. I tliink, I shall not bo very far from 
the mark, should I put it down at little above 50, 000. The usage 
of the country has been for a long time, tliat every village should 
have its own Patsliala for the instruction of its boys, and if the 
village be a large one, it may have two or throe Patshalas to meet 
the wants of the children. If the village bo too small to maintain 
* a Pat&hala of its own, it may send its boys to a neighbouring 
village for instriiotion. The village Patshala is tlie simplest affair 
possible ; it has neither benches for pupils, nor chair for the teacher,, 
nor black boards, nor slates ; or any such apparatus. Both pupils 
and' teacher sit on mats, each piece being not bigger than two 
cubits in length, and a cubit and a half in breadth. Each boy 
brings to the Patshala his own piece of mat and takes it home 
every day, *when he is dismissed. The place where the Pat- 
shala is held is either the Barwarighur or the Ghundimundup or 
Dalian of a respectable villager. In the cold and hot weather^ it 
not unfirequently sits under a Banyan or Bokool tree, if it happens 
to be in a central spot. Generally speaking the teacher or the 
Guromahashaya is a priest of the village, but a sudra may be 
elated if he possess the three requisite qualifications, fra. the art 
of reiad^i^? writing, the ability to Cifi^t acgoimte, and the 
phyjdeal power soundly to castigate his boys if they prove mis- 
yjshievQUs. When I say the art of reading and writingi I do not 
they are performed according to the rules of Grammar^ 


innocent of the knowledge of Gramme, and 
a copy of it all ' 

hoja are usually divided into three^ 

tlioae vrho mite im leaves. Tbey apr the 
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beginnerB who attempt to write the letters of the alphabet and the 
simple arithmetical tables. The kalapateas, or those who write oa 
plantain leaves, are a little more advanced pupils, • who can 
write names of persons and villages, can add and subtract 
easy sums; — xnd then the Kagooliias, or those who write on 
paper, and they are reckoned the most advanced pupils, who can 
write letters on business, work sums by the Rhlos of Shubankar 
th(? great Indian arithmetician, and learn to keep Zamindari 
records and asssist the Guru in teaching the loader boys. If any 
boy of the highest class show any predilection for reading, he 
may bring his Giirudakshina, Datakarna or apy such trash, and 
read it in the hearing of his fellow pupils* As a rule, reading in 
books, how^ever elementary, is unknown in the village Patshala. 
It is the usual custom all over Bengal to hold the Patshala twice 
a day, — once in the morning from 6 to 11 a. m. and in the after- 
noon from 3 to 6 oV.loek. The diBoipline of the school is of a 
nature calculated to inspire notliing but terror into the heart of 
the young. It is needless to mention hero the various modes of 
punishments that are inflicted on the juvenile offenders. The 
teacher never sits in the Patshala without his dreaded cane, which 
he plies most lustily whenever occasion calls for it. It is a fact 
that the Gurumahashaya, in most instances, is looked upon in no 
other light than a jauiadut or tlio messenger of death. That as a 
teacher, it is his duty to instill into the minds of his youthful 
charge, the sacred principles of justice, truth, and purity, is a 
sentiment that nevfer enters into the mind of the Gurumahashaya. 
Oa the contrary, many vices are learnt in the Patshala with the 
encouragement of the Guru. For example, the boys are encour- 
aged to rob from a neighbour’s garden, plantain leaves to supply 
themselvea with materials for writing. They are permitted to 
steal tobacco from home for a present to the which he accepts ^ 

with much satisfaction, If the juvenile offender be convioted of 
the Imii^ the 8th commandment of the drogue in such 
taking a few plums or mangoes from a n^ghbour% tr^ 
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shaJa. One cannot expect better teaching and better diBcipline 
from Giwnfi, who themselves are very ignorant, for it is often the 
case, that the man who is unfit for any business, opens a Patshala 
in a village to eke out a miserable subsistence for himself and his 
family. 

The emoluments of the Qurumohashoy are quite in keeping 
with his teaching. The fee ranges from one to two annas per 
head, which is paid partly in mgney, and partly in kind. 'He 
considers himself highly fortunate if he can draw an income of 
Rs. 5 or 6 per month. Tlio children of very poor parents, who 
eannot ajBtord to pay even this small foe, arc taken free. 

The above remarks apply only to such village schools as are 
situated far in the interior, where the influence of education and 
general improvement taking place in the land, has not yet pene- 
trated. The indigenous schools in the vicinity of civil stations 
in each district are found in much better condition. They are 
taught by a better set of Gurus, who try their best to teach their 
pupils, such elementary books as Bamoparichaya, Bodhodaya, 
Nitibodh &o., in addition to writing and arithmetic. 

Whatever may be alleged against the bad teaching and worse 
discipline of these indigenous schools, it cannot be denied that they 
have rendered an invaluable service to the country, inasmuch as 
they have saved the nation, generation after generation, from 
mnking into utter ignorance and barbarism. Despite their im- 
perfect teaching, they have enabled our nierchants to cany on 
their mercantile affairs, or Gamastas and Nait>Bto keep conectly 
the Zi^mindari accounts and records and a vast number of our 
people to correspond with each other, by means of letters, I 
beheve their services to the country cannot be too highly estimated. 
'Cbnisldering the services rendered in the past, it is neither neoes- 
desirable to abolish them altogether from the land. What 
required is to reform and improve them by Ihe 
of better teaching and better disciidine, and this 
to the oonsideration of ^ second division of my sul^eot. 

■ Patsbalaa aided by Goveiiiment and under €toyern« 
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Before tlie inauguration of the policy of primary eduoation 
by the late Lieutenant-Q-oTemor, Sir George Oampbell, the 
Government of Bengal spent several laos of Dnpees ai&ually on 
vemaoular education by the establishment of vernacular schools 
of all grades, viz. Lower, Middle and Higher class schools 
throughout all the provinces of Bengal. However those schools 
benefited chiefiy the Higher and Middle classes, but they failed to 
reifoh the lower stratum of society ; not that any restrictions were 
put by Government to exclude the poor. The policy of Sir George 
Campbell has rendered knowledge accessible to all dasses even 
to the poorest. We shall now. consider his policy, — ^its work- 
ing during the short period of its operation and point out a 
few of the defects under which it labors. As the scheme of the 
late Lieutenant-Governor is too elaborate to be transcribed in 
whole or in part, I shall endeavour in a few sentences to give 
a bare outline of it here. By the resolution of September 1872, 
the Magistrate-Collector of eacli district is directed with the 
aid of his school committee to subsidize as many indigenous Pat- 
shalas in his district as may be willing to accept Government 
aid, on condition of allowing the educational officers of Gh>vem- 
ment to inspect them from time to time, and of furnishing 
quarterly returns to the Deputy Inspector of the district. If the 
existing Patshalas be not found sufficient to meet the wants of 
the people, new ones may be established and aided by the direc- 
tion of the Magistrate-CoUector. The amount of aid to each 
Patshala mu^ not exceed Bs. 5 per month, that sum being re- 
garded as the maximum. The schools are to be called Primary 
sdiools, in which the teachers or the Gurus are expected to teach 
Beading, Writing and Arithmetic in the vernacular of the district. 
At the end of each year an examination of the sohodb should be 
held, and the successful candidates should be rewarded, eaoh'with 
a scholarship of Bs. 2 or 3, tenable for 2 years; and the Goins of 
saeoessfbd Phtrixala’s be also rewarded with small earns of money. 
Eadi year an allotment of state moneyjriU be madn^^^ {oimmy 
eihioarion to each disfaiat, and the MagiMamte-ff^llet^ wfid Wve 
the maiuf^ment ^ 
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* Tbid scheme is admirable so far as it goes. It has been imder 

* bperation only for a short period of time, not exceeding three 
yeaie anda half, and therefore it is very difficult to pronounce any 
opinion upon it. That a healthy influence has been communi- 
cated throughout Bengal, by the publication of this policy, 
stirring up the authorities and the people in behalf of verna- 
cular education, a<lmits not of a doubt. The district committees 
are busy every where in carrying into effect the said policy, 
though all have not yet been equally successful in the attempt. 
The last report of the Director of Public Instruction, which has 
just been published, furnishes us with a summary of primary 
Wiioation in each district of the Presidency. The following 
shows the results of the last two years. 

1S74 ) Tiipils — Expenditure. 

1,229. 3,03,437. Es. 3,86,833 

1^ 1875’) 13.145. 3,30,024. ,,4,42,699 

From the above figures it must be acknowledged that the 
results already attained, are highly satisfactory, and if the number 
of Patsliaias and pupils increase year by year, then there is 
every hope that the country will bo benefited, by the scheme of 
the late Lieutenant-Governor. I can say from exporieuoe, that 
canoe the scheme has come into operation in this district, elemen- 
tary books have been introduced into many Patshalas in which 
years ago there was no reading of any kind whatever. 
Bsiides, the annual examinations, held by district committees, 
ex^rt a very great influence on both pupils and teachers, each 
emulous to show what he is capable of doing for the purpose 
Souring the promised rewards. 

; Ho uniform rule is observed at present in administeribag the 
the district committees. In virtue of the large 
:■ power vested in the Magistrate-Collector, 

^ In some dybMriets&e ai^^ 

ft .giveb to the Guru according to is 
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to 5, to each Guni according as his Patshala is in a less or more 
flourishing condition in respect of numbers and studies. There 
is at present a great divereity of opinion among Jdagistrate- 
CoUectors and Inspectors of schools as to which of the two systems 
should be adopted, whether the system of payments by results, 
or the system of monthly allowance according to number and 
studies. The former at first sight recommends itself as most 
worthy of adoption, but it is liable to one great objection which 
Mr. Woodrow, the present Director of Publio Instruction, states 
most clearly in his last report. He objects it on the ground, 
that it gives much where little is required, and little, where much 
is required. For in the well-to-do villages, where the people 
can command better Gurus, and pay them better, they will carry 
away by far the greater share of Government money ; whereas 
in remote and backward places, where the people are mostly poor 
and ignorant, little or no ohaneo will be given them to profit by 
the Fund. I believe, Mr. AVoodrow^s suggestion is w orthy of 
all consideration. He says, for remote parts of a district, where 
frequent supervision is impossible, fixed payments should be made. 
For frequented parts, in which unfair practices will bo brought to 
light, payment by results entirely. For other parts of the district 
intermediate between these tw'o limits, there should be a combina- 
tion of the two, riz.^ for rich or large villages a low fixed grant 
and high rate of payment by Ilesults ; for poor or small villages a 
high fixed grant and low rate of payment by results. Dr. Pobson, 
the Inspector for Eastern Bengal, proposes what appears to bo 
the combination of the two above mentioned systems, vtz.j a small 
fixed ^ont to Gurus, and a quarterly reward determined by the 
eondition of the school at the inspecting officer's visit. In devi- 
sing this scheme of Primary education, it was the intention of 
Sir George Campbell, not so much to help those who can h^p 
thefli^v^, but to assist the indigent, who fiwm their circtimstanow 
well help themselves. Therefore, the adoptioJx of 
the 4^8t^ by result wotdd ^ id to 

scheme, v--' y';- 
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of the radical defects of the scheme. It may look presamption 
on my part to criticise the policy of such an able and clever 
ruler as t&e late Lieutenant-Oovemor, but I must be allowed 
the liberty to express myself freely, what I think about his policy. 
The first defect, I would mention i^the low rate of payment 
held out to the Gurus by the terms of the scheme. The average 
cost to Government for each Patshala was Its. 2-8 per month, 
as stated in the last report ; and suppose the Gurumahashaya 
succeeded in realizing an equal sum from the parents of his pu- 
pils, his net income amounted to Es. 5 per month — a sum too 
small to command the services of a competent Guru. A darwan, 
a duftory, or a khansama, has a larger income than Es. 3 
per mensem. The services of a qualified Guru who is competent 
to teach such elementary books as Bodhodaya, Akshyanmoonjori, 
Champat &o.. Cannot be secured without paying him a larger 
sum than Es. 5 per month. It may be asked, ai*e not the Gurus 
poorly paid at present in the indigenous Patshalas P I answer, 
they are and hence such wretched teaching and bad discipline. 
The second defect that I would mention is the granting of 
too much power to the Magistrate-Collector and too little to the 
educational oflSoers in carrying out the scheme. Virtually, the 
Magistrate-Collector is the sole active head and the educational 
officers mere inspectors. He may be, for aught I know, an 
excellent officer and a first-rate man in his own line of business, 
but he may not understand any thing about education from want 
of experience ; and therefore to entrust him with such a large 
amount of power is not wise, to say the least. From want of 
knowledge and experience he may unintentionally do a great 
deal of injury to the cause which he earnestly desires to promote 
by his best endeavours. A sad instance, of this kind, is stated 
& the report of the Director, which I need not mention here. 

the educatio^^ offioers, who have devoted ail their lires to 
the education, deemed unfit to carry into effect the soheme 

of ? The third and last defect tha^ would 
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education without religion. When the mass of the people receive 
a knowledge of true Geography, tnie History, true Science, you 
deprive them of their Mth in the religion of their i^)re-fathers, 
and supply nothing in its room, and make them infidels. 
What mischievious conseguence^ may not arise when a whole 
nation becomes a nation of infidels ? In my humble opinion, 
it is much better for a nation to have a false religion, — a 
Biit)erstition, if you please, than no religion at all. 

III. Patshalas established and supported by Missionary 
Societies. 

Since the commencement of Missions in Bengal, the Mission- 
aries as a body have all along considerd it a part of their duty to 
promote vernacular education among the people, and with that 
view, have established numeroiLs schools for boys and girls accord- 
ing to the means at their disposal. The Missionary Societies had 
their vernacular schools in and round about Calcutta, and elsewhere 
before the Government ostablLsIiod any school of its own. The 
Missionaries may be justly called the pioneers of vernacular edu- 
cation in this country, as they have been the pioneers in many 
other respects. The Missionar}^ Conference of Calcutta, which is 
composed of Missionaries of almost all denominations of Protes- 
tants, memoralized the Goveniment on several occasions, praying 
that its attention may be directed to the cause of vernacular edu- 
cation for the benefit of the masses. This very fact shows, how 
alive they have all along been to promote education among the 
sixty four millions of our population. 

What each Missionary Society has accomplished in this 
department of their work, may be easily gathered by a reference 
to their respective annual reports. As nearly all the Mis- 
sionary bodies have connected their vernacular schools' with the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, I shall now proceed 
briefly to consider the operations of that Society, confining my 
xemaxkfi pilly to Bengal, since that Society «?amei on its opera- 
iions the Breaideiioies of Her Miyeit/a viiet 
The & was 

» Mu^y, 
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, Cbristian education for the masses of India in their own mother 
tongues. The honored Pounders of tliis noble institution believed, 
and that |u8tly, that the thousand ills under which India labors, 
have their origin in the gross ignorance of the people, and to 
remove this ignorance they established this Society. It is most 
unsectarian in its constitution and oliaracter, and it invites Pro- 
testant Iktissiouaries of all denominations to co-operate with it. 
In pursuance of the grand object in view, the Society engages 
itself in publishing Christian Literature in the veniaoular — ^in 
establishing and maintaiug training and model schools — reform- 
ing and improving indigenous schools or Patslialas, and it is to 
this last that I shall restrict mj’^self at present. The plan adopted 
by the Society may be thus briefly stated ; — a few indigenous 
schools or Patshalas, are taken, say 8 or 1 0, that arc situated 
within a reasonable distance from each other, and are formed into 
a circle over which a Christian Inspector is appointed, whose duty 
it is to visit one or two Patshalas each day, in order to commimi- 
cate religious instructions to the pupils : — ^to examine them in 
their secular studies and to direct the Gurus in the proper manage- 
ment of the schools. The Guru reeeivoa a monthly allowance of 
Bs. 2, 3, or 4 from the Society according to the numbor and stan- 
dard of studies found in his school. Besides this allowance from 
the Society, the Guru is permitted to take from the parents of his 
pupils as much as he can reasonably obtain in tlio shape of fees, no 
limit being assigned except the capacity of the parents. I believe 
in most cases, the Guru has an income of Rs. 6 or 7 per month. 
The superintending missionary, under whom the circle is placed, 
holds periodical examinations and gives rewards both to pupils 
imd their Gurus. 


JProm my own experience of the circle system, I can say that 
admm well, and has produced most happy results. 
^Patshalas that wo took a few years ago andiormed into a 
j ir^in a most wretched condition, hut they * have 
in every respect. 
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highly approved the circle system of the Society and offered every 
encouragement to it. Most of the circles, though not all, received 
Government aid. The difference between the policy of Primary 
education and the plan of the vernacular society lies in this ; — 
that the latter gives as good a secular education as the former 
promises, and in addition to that it affords religious instruction for 
which there is no provision in the Governm^t scheme. I can 
aftfrm without fear of contradiction that the secular education, 
imparted in tlie Circle Patsliiihis, is in no way inferior to that 
given in the schools of the District Committee. From the Bengal 
Report of tlie Hociety for 1874, we fuid that there ore at present 
23 CirMes in Bengal, containing 134 Patshalas, having 5,724 
pupils in all. The expenditure for the year was Rs. 5,837. There is 
ample field all over Btmgal for the Society to commencie its opera- 
tions, but the want of funds prevents fuitlier extension. It will 
be a great pity if such a useful institution were to dwindle into 
nothing for want of funds. I believe all the Missionary Societies, 
that are connected with it, ouglit to endeavour to the utmost of 
their power to help it, in not only maintaining its present opera- 
tions, but in extending them far aud wide throughout Bengal. 
There ought to be an especial annual collection in all the Churches 
of Calcutta to aid the Funds of the Society, since it is undenomina- 
tional in its character and is doing so excellent C^ristian^ork. 
Christian people cannot give too much of their worldly substance 
to help the work of the Lonl. The vernacular education given 
by Government is very good so far as it goes, but it wants a most 
important element which musf be supplied by Missionary Societies ; 
and how can that be effected, but by the 0. V. E. Society, whpso 
principal object is the promotion of Christian education for the 
thasses P Without reflecting on any mission or missionary society, 
I beg to say, that too much money is spent at present on Efiglish 
^ucation and too little on the vernacular. I am no enemy to 
English Educatiem, on the contrary, X advocate it ; but what 
T wjhtOUdfor is, that vernacular eduoatimi ought it$: 

What is allo^d^ 
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education. It is by means of vernacular education and not by 
English education, that the masses can be reached, and there-' 
fore every encouragement ought to be given to its cultivation. 


TWO YEARS OP SIR RICHARD TEMrLE\S 
♦ ADMINISI’RAT ION., 

As it is now two years s?n(;e Sir Richard Temple has 
assumed the reins of the government of tlu* wealtliiest and most 
populous province of the Britisli Iiidiat: oinoii-e, it will luirdly bo 
deemed premature to enquire into the <‘liaiMcter of his adminis- 
tration. We do not, however, intend in this short paper to 
discuss all the measures adopted hy the Lieu Uuiuiit- Govern or since 
his accession to the mmnud of Bengal. Our objed- is merely 
to describe the characteristic features of his udmiuistration, its 
spirit and scope, or in other words, its general ])olicy. 

1. It will scarcely be denied by any one that the adminis- 
tration of Sir Richard Temple is an administration of conciliation. 
Of the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, we, in 
opposition to the whole of the Indo-linglisli press, w^ere warm 
advocates. We admired his great talents ; we admired his oxtra- 
ordim^y energy ; we admired his honesty of purpose ; we always 
felt that his intentions were good. But we confess that liis admi- 
nistration sometimes reminded us of the common saying, that 
** B, man of good intentions ought to be hanged.” With the 
best intentions in the world, Sir Geoi^e added a manner by no 
means winning ; indeed, he had the singvilar infelicity of doing 
tit good thing in an unpleasing and ungracious manner. The 
consequence of this brusqueuess and harshness of manner was, 

whole of the native 
is to say, with the sixty and odd miUions ^thajt 
inhal^ ^ngal, Behar and Orissa. It is a thousand :pitiea that 
^ been the case, Sir George O^pbeU Akeant 

strove to do his duty by the vast population 

® tihw 
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Eichard Temple has, with admirable prudence; avoided the rook 
on which Sir George split. To talents in no degree j.nforior to 
those of Sir George Campbell, to culture of a high order to which 
Sir George never had any pretensions, to equal energy and 
honesty of piupose, Sir EUIiard Temple adds what is essentially 
necessary to a first class administrator, namely, wisdom or pru- 
d<mce. From the days of Arlslotlo downwards, prudence has 
beim ever reckoned one of the four cardinal virtues ; and if pru- 
dence is necessary to discharge the duties of private life, it is 
essentially necessary to the ruler of a country, and especially of 
a country the inhabitants o? wliicli, though intelligent, have no 
political liber; y. It is tliis statosman-liko prudence, coupled 
with his culture and refiiiemeTit, that has enabled Sir Eichard 
Temple to impart to his administration a tone of conciliation 
in rehation to Her Majesty's native subjects in these provinces. 

How no(H?ssary a conciliatory tone in an Indian ruler is to 
the goo«l rrovernnient of the (Country will be manifest to any one 
who considers the circumstances under which that ruler is placed. 
Here is a j)opulati()n of upwards of sixty millions, two-thirds of 
whom are Hindus, and the remaining third Mahome<lans, and all 
of whom b(dong to nationalities and profess creeds different from 
those of the governing class. All history shows that govern- 
ment is difficult in a nation (joinposod of ditferent races pi^osin^*^ 
different creeds. But there are other difficulties oowtte'Sfed with 
governing India, Were the government of India a pure military 
despotism, there would not be much difficulty in governing the 
country, as the people would in that case bo put down by the 
exertion of physical force. But such is not the constitution 
which England has given to India. England governs India in 
the light of justice, of liberty, of progress and of knowledge . 
The people of India, though deprived of political liberty, are, 
invother respects, as free as ever they were rinoe the upheaval of 
the Indian continent from the universal How to give 

ib a j^ple personal, civil, municipal amd regions Kherfy, and yet 
;to koop them mader pontrol | how to diffiij^ 
f3|lga of to mako rert . 
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Buliject state in which they are at present placed; how to 
acquaint them with their rights as men, and yet not to produce 
any disafieotion to constituted authority; how to raise men 
who have degenerated by centuries of misrule and oppression to a 
high platform of civilized humanity — tjieso are the problems wliich 
an Indian ruler has to solve, and it must be admitted by every 
one that the solution of these problems requires no ordinaiy degree 
of sagacity, discretion and prudence. 

Great as are the difficulties of govommont in all parts of 
India, nowhere are they so great as in Bengal. It is tnie that 
the people are not warlike as those of other provinces. But we 
do not think that it is so difficult to govern a warlke people as 
an intelligent people, for a warlike people, if unintelligent, can 
always be kept down by mere gun-powder. Government becomes 
really difficult when it is exercised over a })eop]e possessing intelli- 
gence. Now, without depreciating the fither races of India, wo 
venture to assert that the Bengalis are the most intelligent of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in the East. Bengal is tlie earliest of Britain’s 
possessions in India. It is th^ most advanced province in the 
whole empire. Bengalis have made greater progress in western 
knowledge than any other people in India. Tiiey have newspapers, 
daily and weekly, wliioh discuss political questions in the English 
langimge, with fair ability, and which at any rate diffuse i)olitical 
Views, bf^'Tskatever kind, amongst those thousands who read and 


write English. They have also a strong vernacular press which 
discusses political questions with ability equal to that displayed 
Igr the Indo-English papers. They have also regularly organized 
pdHhcal associations, composed of men of intelligence and of 
patriotic feelings, which discuss public questions with considerable 


ahilifcy, and which correspond with memWs of the British Paar- 
Bament. It is' evident that it is diffioult to govern a people who 
Ijiaye fl|ph ^en^ advanced state: QPhe 

fAot |^ Temple has for the last two yearii governed 

enemy, without ..givi^ 

to any party or faction or bcxmmimity, wlmtto 
yi|a.n tmadaii or ^ b9 h fnoin 
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popular than any Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has ever been, 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that he is possessed of un- 
common ability and prudonoe. It will be perhaps said that in 
the matter of the Calcutta Municipality Bill, Sir liicliard was 
opposed by the Native comipunil-y ; but it can hardly be forgotten 
that the vdre-pullers of that movement were not the leaders of 
the Native community, but a low Anglo-Indians who, without 
oonsideriug the different circuTustanoes of the two countries, ad- 
vocate the importation en numr into India of the free institu- 
tions of England. And the very fact that Sir liicliard afterwards 
consented to adopt some of tlie suggestions of the opposition 
only proves the conciliatory tone of liis administration ; for had 
llis Honour stood out, he might liave confidently reckoned on the 
support of Lord Nortlibrook's Government. 

2. Another feature, somewhat akin to the one we have just 
noticed, of Sir liicliard Temple's administration is its honest desire 
to bridge over tlie gulf w'liieh sejwu'ates the governing class from 
the governed, the Euroj)ean from the Indian, There cannot be 
real and stable governracuit uujess there be good understanding 
betweem those who govern and those who are governed ; and there 
cannot bo good understanding uuhjss there bo mutual intercourse. 
Hence every high-miudod and right-hearted Englishman always 
endeavours to promote social intercourse, so far as it is practical,-^ 
between Anglo-Indians and the children of the 
iuteroourso is ever productive of good results. If such be the 
case with regard to private English gentlemen, the consequences 
would be infinitely more happy, should the head of the Govern- 
ment condescend to promote social intercourse between the govern- 
ing class and the governed. We venture to assert that no Liou- 
tonEnt-Governor of Bengal ever did so much in this direction as 
Sir Biohard Temple has done during the last two years. We are 
not aware that either Sir George Campbell or Sir Wilkm Grey 
over attempted any thing of the kind. Sir Cecil Beadon, who 
^ at otto time a highly jkipdar 

but 
jsim 
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madAn communities. Sir Biohard Temple has broken through 
the icy coldness and stiff reserve which usually surround the occu- 
pant of Belvedere, and established parties on board the Rhotm, 
where Hindus and Mahanunadans and Christians moot together 
in social oominuuiou under tlm auspic^cs of tlio head of the Govern- 
ment. xSir Richard has done more. He has not thought it bunoatli 
his dignity to visit respetituble Natlvo gentlemen jn their houses, 
and cultivate their acquaintaneo. The etfeets of siuJi condescen- 
sion on tlie pai*t of the head of the Oovernmcnt can be fully ap- 
preciated only by those wlio are acijuaiuted witli tlio deeply 
sensitive and highly susceptible chunicter of tlie Bengali nation. 
There cannot he the slightest doubt that it rends to mitigate that 
feeling oi' asperity wliich uatui’ally obtains between a conquering 
nation and the ijonquered, to promote good will between governors 
and the governed, to bridge over the wide gulf of separation be- 
tween the European and the Indian, to reconcile tlie people to their 
subject state, and thus to streiigthon their allegiance to the Empress 
of India. 

3. The only other characteristic, wliioh we shall now men- 
tion, of Sir Richard Temple's administration is, that it njakes one 
of its chief objects to diffuse the blessings of education among all 
classes of tlie population. Sir George Oampbeirs scheme of pri- 
‘Inarjj^education has been carried out by his successor, and it 
promisfSlT'rJJj^'ear noble fruit. But while Sir Richard is not regard- 
less of the onliglitenment of the mass of tlie people, he justly 
takes a lively interest in the higher education of the upper and 
middle classes. He has raised the Cuttack High School to tlie 
status of a Oollego ; the Kishnaghur College, which his predecessor 
bad converted into a High School, is about to be restored to its 
former dignity ; and he has expressed his willingness to establish 


Colleges in other parts of tlie country, provided the people render 
partial help and thus show their appreciation of high education. 
Temple, however, does not confine £is attention 
the education of the rising generation ; he encourages 
for its olyeot tite inteUeci^ 

^ To prove this m ime only to his 
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nage of the Albert Hall, the Albert Temple of Scienee, Dr. 
Sircar’s Soienoo Association, the Zoologioal Gardens and Park, 
and the Art Gallery. There is no higher work in which a ruler 
can bo engaged than in promoting the enlightemuent of a nation 
by the establisliment of s<Jiools and Colleges, by organizing 
scientific and literary associations and by instituting galleries of ai4. 
This is real work, noble work ; it is work wlxioh has for its aim tlie 
regeneration of a vast population. It is solid work, lasting work ; 
it is work, the benefieont etfccts of which will extend to remote 
generations. Wo congraf tilate Sir Richard on the success he has 
tUready achieved in so noble a field, and we have no doubt that, 
before he retires fi’omhishigli office, he will so crowd the remaining 
years of bis official term with beueficent institutions, that his ad- 
ministration will be liaiuh^d down to posterity as an administration 
par eaicellencc of social progress and of mental improvement. 


A SHEAF GLEANI5D FROM FRENCH FIELDS.^ 

The readers of the Ikntja! MfUjazme must have read with 
intense pleasure those pieces of exquisite poetry, chiefly transla- 
tions from modern French Poets, winch appeared in its paggg^. 
month after month during the last two years, uu(^qr. thiS*^ sig- 
nature of T. D. Those pieces with additions have been collec- 
ted together, and just published separately iu a large octavo 
volume 234 pages long ; and ‘‘ T. D. ” of tho Bengal Maga^ 
zine becomes developed into Miss Torn Dutt, the accomplished 
daughter of Baboo Govinda Chandra 'Dutt, the Editor of the 
Butt Family Album, She is a member of perhaps the most talent- 
ed family in Bengal, the Dutt family of Rambagan in Calcutta, 
most members of which have distinguished themselves by their 
talents. The founder of the family, the late Baboo Basamaya 
Butt, was a man of extraordinaiy talents, as he rose from nothing 
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to the then distinguished position of Commissioner of the Court 
of Bequei^s. Two of his sons were out off in the prime of man- 
hood ; had tliey lived they would have greatly distinguished them- 
selves and held high and honourable posts under Government. 
The three sous now living, Baboo G«vinda Chandra Dutt, the 
father of the accomplished young lady whose work is before us; 
Baboo Hara Chandra Dutt, and Baboo Girisa Chandra Dutt, 
though they all formerly held situations of responsibility under 
Government, have retired from the public service, and are devoting 
their days and nights to the cultivation of letters. Miss Torn Dutt 
had an elder sister Miss Aru Dutt, who Jic^d about two years ago ; 
she was as accomplished as the authoress of these poems, and did 
US the honour to send us occasionally her poetical effiisions for 
publication in this Magazine under the signature “ A. D.” We 
Bhall only add that Miss Dutt is a Christian, that she lived in 
England with her father for some years, and that slu^learned her 
French in France. 

- The translations before us, which are fragrant with the aroma 
of true poetry, and which are done with so much spirit and viva- 
city, would do credit to any highly educated English lady ; that 
they are the productions of a young Bengali lady, not twenty 
years old, is to us a marvel. 

give one or two extracts which have not appeared in this 
Magaziner^^ur first specimen shall bo ^‘A Souvenir of the Night 
of the 4th from Victor Hugo : — 


'(/■ 


The child had received two balls in the heed, 

But his bosom still throbbed ; he was not dead ; 

The house was humble, peaceable and clean, 

A portrait on the wall,— beneath was seen 
A branch blessed by the priest, for good luck kept ; 

An old grandmother sat quiet and wept 
; We undrost liim in silence. Bis pale lips 
Oped ; Death on his eye cast terce its eclipse ; " 

Bis anus hung down ; be eeemed in a trance ; 

A top fell out from bis p^0 by ehanpe ; 

The holes of bis wounds eee^i^ inede by a: wed^ : - 
yon $een xnnlberri«)i IMl a hedge f I ■ 
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Hi« skull was open like wofxl that is split ; 

The grandmother looked on, at ns, and it. 

‘ God ! How white he is, — bring hither the lamp/ 

She said at last,-—* and how his temples are damp I 
And how his poor hair is glued to his brow I’ — 

And on her knee she^ook him, — undrest now. 

The night was dreary ;>-random shots were heard 
In the street ; — death’s work went on undeteiTed. 

* Wo must bury the child’, — Whispered our men, 

And they to«>k a white slicet from the press, — then 
Still unconscious of tlH3 death of her boy, 

Tlie grand mother brought him, — her only joy, 

Close, close to the licarth, in hopes that the fire 
His stiffening liinhs with warmth would inspire. 

Alas! — When death touches with hands ice-chill 
Nothing again can warm, do what we will. 

She bent lier head, drew off the socks, and took 
The naked feet i*i hands withered that shook. 

Ah ! Was not that a sigld our hearts to tear ! 

Said she, Sir, — he was not eight, — -and so fair I 
His masters, — he went to school, — were content, 

He wrote all ray letters, on errands went • 

When I had need, — and are tlioy going now 

To kill poor children, — ^the brigands allow 

Such to pass froo. Are they brigands t Or worse ? 

A Government ! ’Tis a scourge and a curse ! 

He was playing this morn, alert and gay. 

There, by that window, in the sun’s bright ray 
Why did they kill the poor thing, at his play ?, 

He passed on to the street ; was that a crime ? 

They fired on him straight ; they wasted ® otime. 

Sir, he #as good and sweet as an angel. — 

Alj I I am old ; — by the blessed Evangel 
I should have left the sad earth with light heart, 

If it would have pleased Monsieur Bonaparte 
To kill me instead of tliis orphan child !” 

She stopped,— sobs choked her,— then went on more wild, 

While aH wept arouxwJ, e'en hearts made of atone— * 

* What’s to beeome of me left now f 
Oh ! Telliafe thj^ for my senses get 

His m(ri;her ld!t one cMd,— only iiim / / * 
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Why did they kill him, — would know it, — why ? ^ 

^ong live the Kepublic, ho did not > 

When that shout, like a wave, came rolling high ? J 
We stood silent, heads low, hearts full oi grief, 

Trembling before a sorrow past relief. ^ 

Mother, you understand no polifics, — 

Monsieur Napoleon, that's his true name, sticks 
To his rights. Look, lie is poor, and a prince, 

He loves places he enjoyed long siin e. 

It suits him to have liorses, «ei vants, gold 
For his table, his hunt, Ids play liigii and bold, 

His alcove rich-decked, his furnitur*^ brave, 

And by the same occasion he may s;ive 

' The Family, {Society, and the C’iturcli, 

Should not the eagle oii the high rock perch ? 

Should he not take advantage of tl; ‘ lino: 

W' hen all ends can be .served ? ’Twould he a crime. 

He must have Saint*CIoud bedecked with the ruse 
Where Prefects and Mayors may kiss his toes. 

And so it is, -that old grandmothers mii»t 
Trail their gray hair in the mire and the dust, 

WhiF® they sew witli fingers trambling and cold, 

The shroud of poor children, seven years old. 

Here is another from the same poet ‘‘ On the Barricade 


’Tw^as upon a barricade in the street 
With guilty blood polluted, but juade clean 
Again wdth pure blood, that a child of twelve 
^ ""Wk’s siczed midst men with weapons in their hands. 

“ Art thou of these?”— 'The child suid,-^-^ ye.s 1 am.” 

“ Good,” said the officer, — “ thou shalt be short, 

Await thy turn.” Then blinding flashes past 
. And his companions fell beneath the wall, ^ 

While he looked on. “ Permit me that I go,” 

Thus to the officer at last he said. 

And to my mother in our house, give back 
• This watch of hers.” — “ Ali, thou wouldst fly “ Not so, 
I shall return,” — “ These children of the street 
Are cowards after all. Where Jodgest thou ' 

Down there beside the Jouatain,— Jet me go, 

I shall come ba(^ ^mbssieur le capitoine.” , 

^ Be gone thou 
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Clumsy deceit, — gross cuninng of a boy ! 

And all the soldiers with tlieir captain laughed, 
And with the laughter mixed the rattle hoarse 
That issues from the throats of men that die ; 

But the laugh ceased, for sudden he returned 
Proud as Viala; stop firm, and forehead high, 

He looked a trifle pale, as on the wall 
lie like the others leaned, and cried aloud — 

“ Lo here I urn.” 

Death brass-hrowed blushed with shame, 
And the stern chief of pardon gave the sign. 

1 know not, child, amidst the presenf storm, 

This hurricane around us, tliat confounds 
The heroes and the hrandils, good and ill, 

Wliat urged lliee to the coud)at, but I say, 

And boldly sny, that thy soul ignorant 
Ts a Poul tender, lofty and sublime. 

Ah kind as bravo, thou in the gulPs dark depths 
Two steps oouldst forward take instinctively, 

One to thy mother, one as calm to death. 

Childhood has candour, manhood has remorse ; 

And thou art not responsilde for what 
Tliou wert induceti to execuie or try : 

But true and brave tlie child is tliat prefers 
To light, to life, to the bright dawm, to spring, 

To flX)ort8 permitted, and to all his hopes, 

The sombre wall by w hich his friends have died. 
Glory has kissed thy brow, — and thou bo young T 
Boy-friend, Slosichorus in antique Greece 
Would willingly have charged thee to defend 
A port of Argos. Cynegirus would have said, 

* We are two equals'that each other love.’ 

Tlioii wouldst liave been admit to the rank 
Of the pure-minded Grecian volunteers, 

By Tyrtmus at Messena, and at Thebes 
By iEschylus. On medals would thy name 
Rave been engraved, — medals of brass or gold 
To last for ages ; and thou wouldst have been 
Of those, who when they pass, beoide the wells 
Shaded by wee|ring wdiows, under skies - 

blue, cause the youag girl that bears ; 
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The urn upon her shoulders, that the herd 
Of pantinp^ kine may drink therein turns, 

To look round pensive, and to stand and gaze, 

And gaze again, — then sigh, and onwards move. 

The above pieces, like the rest iji the volume, hiJve the ring 
of the true metal. Miss Dutt has evidently been blessed "with the 
genuine poetical afflatus. We hope and trust she will favour the 
world with an original poem which posterity will “ not willingly 
let die.” 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

On Saturday the 8th April^a public meeting was held in the 
Town Hall of Calcutta, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal being in the chair, in which it was resolved to present 
an address to Lord Northbrook the retiring Viceroy, and to erect 
a statue as a memorial of his administration. No Gorernor- 
Oeneral better deserved a statue than Lord Northbrook, as His 
liordship was, in the proper sense of the word, a true friend of the 
people of India. 


At a public meeting in the Town Hall under the presidency 
^ Lord Northbrook, it was proposed by His Honour the Lieuto- 
nant-Govemor and seconded by the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Oaloutta, ancT unanimously adopted by the meeting, that the best 
memorial of the late Bishop of Calcutta would be the establish* 
ment of an additional Bishopric in India. 


On Wednesday, the 12th April, the Viceroy-elect, the Bight 
HononriiMe Edward Robert Lytton Bulwer Lytton, Baron Lytton 
of Mnebworth, in the country ofJIertford, arrived in Oalontta 
and assumed the reins of administration. Immediately after. His 
Ezorilenoy made the following speech , 

S — Before we leave tide room I wish, with yeuis penDissitni, 

to say si few ewrdfl to those around me, whom t now meet for the fimt time. 

In yiitoe of the Boyal Warrant ndiich haa jnst been mad mid, W tito 
favwr ef .our Host Gracious 1 stoimie thetimof 
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Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Govern or-Greneral of: India. He who assumes 
this high office becomes thereby the inheritor of great duty bequethed to 
him by groat men, whose manner of discharging it has made* tlieir names 
a part of English History. 

Yet so unsparing are its obligations that in many instances, not their 
talents only^but their lives have been exacted. 

Nevertheless, Gentlemen, inrduoiis as is undoubtedly the task before 
me, I have not shrunk, I do not, I cannot, for one moment shrink from 
it, because I know that, in the faithful fulfilment of that task, according to 
the best of my ability, I may confidently reckon npon the loyal support of 
abtU and experienced colleagues. I know, too, that in all our efforts to con- 
firm the stability and promote the welfare of this great Empire, we sliall be 
8U8taine»l by the synipalliy of our countr3’'men in ever}' part of the world, 
the generous appreciation of the people of India and the confidence of our 
beloved Sovereign. 

(lontlemen, it is the tcTKlency of this pre-eminently social age to leave 
nowlicre isolated, nowdiere wholly self-sufticient, any important group of 
social or economic interests. The vast development which has lately been 
efl'eoted in tlie means of inter-communication, the recent and rapid march of 
ovenis, both in Asia and in Europe, and the everin creasing proximity of the 
Eastern and VV'estern world, — all these things have undoubtedly rendered 
more complex, and therefore more labourious more anxious, than duties of 
the Governirient of India. 

But what our position has tlms lost in simplicity, it gains, I think, in 
grandeur, as the interests affected by it become more numerous, and its 
influence more widely felt. 

Gentlemen, discussions have recently been raised in Parliament and 
elsewhere, on the ndative. position of the Homo and Indian Governments. 
If J now allude to those discussions it is because rny own name has been 
introduced into them, and I therefore deem myself entitled to take the 
earliest opportunity in my powder of endeavouring to remove from your 
minds any doubt which such discussions may have suggested as to the pro- 
found sense of personal responsibility wdth which X assume my place at this 
table. 

As the mariner w'ho knows the noble nature of the elejpent to which he 
trusts las course, so fearlessly confiding in that frank and open spirit which 
1 believe to be the special attribute of English character, I say, broadly, 
that from whatever party the Queen’s Govornment may at any time 
formed, I, in my personal capacity here, shall at all times be ready on your 
behalf to welcome its timely and constitutional co-operation as a guarantee 
for the salutary freedom of our dellborations, and the disputed dignity of 
pur authority. 

By the generous confidence with which I am already honored on the part 
of iny noblp friend the Secretary of State for India, and Her Majesty’s 
present responsible advisers in England, I feel myself strongly supported. 
But I trust Gentlemen, that it may be my good fortune, as it certainly is my 
most earnest desire, to win from your sympathies a support no less generous, 
no less coosiderate, no less gracOTuliy appreoiated. 

Aided by your advice, and relying on your trtisted expedence, it will be 
^ unremittiim endeavour to kwp a stnet vtatdh 
manog^ent and eantioas progrm of our adndmstgad<m^ 8^^ economy 
and eaudoti are indeed ap^mly iioposod uj^ us;^ 
turbatme d£ oor ouitnbcjf idi 
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co-operation in providing with unflinching firmness, for the safety and 
repose of the empire. 

Gentletfien, it is ray fervent prayer that a Power higher than that of 
any earthly Govern mont, may inspire and bless the progress of our counsels; 
granting me, with your valued assistance, to direct them to such issues as 
may prove rondiicive to tl»o Inmor of our country, to the authority and 
prestige of its august, Sovereign, to thewprogreisHive >vell- being of the 
millions committed to our fi>steriiig care, and to the security of the Chiefs 
and Pnnecs of India, as well as <»f allies beyond the Flintier, in the undis- 
turbed L*nj(»ynient of their just rights and hereditary possessions. 

In that case, Gentl<'nien, I sliall indulge a hoj>c that if life and health 
be vouchsafed me t«i roacli the term of my oflidal lemirc, T may then have 
merited some measure of tliat esteem ami regard with whicli your thoughts 
will follow hence my diNtinguisln-d predecessor, >vlien lu.‘ quits these, shores, 
Some claim upon kirully iVeiiug akin to these vvitli which our wanted sym- 
pathies and ,good wishes will assuredly af-compaiiy his progress through 
every frosli phase (»f a curcor, already conspicuous, already rich, in high 
achievemejit.” 


On the 15th Lord Nortlibrook loft Oaloutta for England. 


The Britiish Indian Association and the Trades’ Association 
presented addresses to the new Victeroy who gave them the follow- 
ing replies : — 

‘Mr. PiittHiDENv, akd qentlkmkx, — It is gratifying to me 

to receive my first ud(h>‘i^H of welcome to Calcutta from an Association of 
influential native gentlemen, whose eriIig*hteivod activity in support of the 
intcrastfi they represent, and in the cauae of social science, ia already 
hoo^^iirably known to me. 

As the Queen’s Kcprfjsentative in this (country, 1 cordially appreciate 
the spirit of h)y^J attaolnnent to her Throne which characterizes t he language 
of your aildresH, 

Having recently been imnonred by luy august Mistress with frequent 
opportunitieft id learning fniia Her own lips Imw sincere is Her solicitude 
for the wxdfare of Her Indian oubjects, I doom it my duty to assure you 
tli^ there is no portion of the Queen’s vo-st and varied dominions more 
cherishetl hy Her Majesty than this ancient homo of that groat Aryan race 
ftrCm which the Hindoo and the Briton claim a coimuon ancestry, 

kind expressions of confidence and good-will wi^ which you 
harve beep pleased to allude to myself, I thank you sinrerely, 

li AS you remark in your address, that I have not hitherto served 

■ the Ck)W' 1 i in Itidia. But X can honestly say that I have always felt a deep 
initereet in the history and traditloiis, and also ( so far as ^eiabours,dC 
accessible to nie in the literature), of a land whibb 
hii’ memory of inoifldni^ with fables edder than jSStf^% and 

^ ethic ■■«tTaintbiSB'’:HMn^’a^ ■ . 

All' in the wdmltiiiatration of sneH an Sm^ 

lurc ihterisi% | lUitd t asimre 
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General ever felt more deeply than I do the rcaponsibility of the charge 
confided to him. To conduct the Government of India with firmness, 
xniHieration, and impartiality, will he my confltant endeavour. * 

You alhulc ill loyal terms to the recent auspicious visit of His Rf^yal 
Hit^hness the Prince of Wales* and to the intention of our Gracious 
Sovereij^n to add to her present tivles one which will specially identify the 
Crown of England wdth its Imperial possessions in India. 

Yon rightly recognize in these acts fresh proofs of the unceasing and 
solicitous affection witli which this Empire is regarded hy the Queen and Her 
august falnil3^ 

India has enjoyed under the rule of my distinguished predecessor a 
period of uiiusnal tranquillily. The foresight and fortitude of the late 
Viceroy enahletl him to imikc timely and ample provision for a great famine 
without disturtdng the nainrtd coJirM‘ of trade; and although, indeed, 
tiie sudden and conliuued depreciaiion in the value of silver, to which 
you have alludctl, is a iihciionicimii which cannot be contemplated without 
the most serious anxiety, yet, thanks \x> the sagacity with which they have 
been adiiiiiiislcn.d during the last f(»nr years, this dificulty finds our finaiiceH 
in a sound condition. 

Nothing, how<*ver, can better }M<unote those efforts for the continued 
flociirity and utcroasiiig pro'^pcril y n|- tli© Empire* which will certainly be 
made, by myself and my Inmourahk* coricagucs, tlian the hearty support of 
uuoffjcial but iiifluciuial b(»dics such as the Associatiun which you so worthily 
roprcsoul. 

We shall at all times he willing to consider your views and suggestions 
on those subjects to \yhich your has been given, knowing, as \»e 

do, that the true interests of the p<;oplc and its Government are identical” 

LVT'I’ON. 

Mu. Jenjji.ngs, Wahdkns, An.i> Mejiuers, Calcuita Trades Associa- 
tion,— • 

It gives me sincere pleasure to receive the congratulations you offer me 
on my assumption of the ofiictiof Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

I shruo your satifaetion at the present trariqiiil stale* of affairs in this 
country. I hIiuII not fail take advauiage of it l>y aevoting*lny lime to those 
pressing financial administVativo questions which demand early attention. 

The manifestations of hearty loyalty evinced by the people of India 
during the vivsit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wides have been 
warmly api)reeiated bo the Queen, and cannot fail to draw closer the Imnds of 
sympathy which already unite Her Majesty’s llritish imd Indian subjects in 
a common allegiance to tlie Throne. 

In making himself personally acquainied with this importanat portion of 
Her Majes^’s Empire, the Prince of Wales carried out a long eherislmd 
object ; and His Iloyal Highness expressed to me, not many weeks ago, 
the intenee pleasure he hail den\e(l frenu Rs realiKation, ana the value h^ 
attached to tho sympathy and devotion with wlnCh he hadheen recw 
bjf' all dasBe^ of the Queen’s subjects iu this country . 

1 cordiaily agree with you that ludia must be governed speexd regi^ to 
Ita own interests but I cannot believe that EngliSi and 
rightly und^tpodyc^^^ be really dthough t^ 

U rivMry ib«tweiiit;^^|^ ^ 
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You have referred in your addrees to the question of the cotton duties. 
So far as I am yet aware, nobody in or out of India seriously desires to see 
these duties tBiaintained for purely protective purposes. It is therefore only 
as an item of revenue that their maintenance can properly be advocated. 
But all revenue duties are not equally unobjectionable , and were Our finances 
in such a condition as to admit of any reduction in those sources of revenue 
which are derived from taxes on consump^tion, 1 must frankly say that 
I would gladly see our tariff purged, not only of these cotton duties, but 
also of some others, which 1 cannot regard with unmitigated satisfaction. 

But you have fairly observed that the import duties on cotton manufac- 
tures repremmt a large proportion of our whole customs revenue ; and UtSirt- 
ing as we do this year with a surplus unavoidably reduced to the very nar- 
rowest limits ; pursued, in spite of all our precautions by an expenditure^ 
of which the natural tendency is to increase ; and confronted by the still tm- 
coujecturable conseqiienceH of depreciated currency, I think that no one 
responsible for the financial administration of this Empire would at present 
venture to make the smallest reduction in any of its limited sources of 
income. 


Let me, however, take this opportunity of assuring you that, so far as 
I am aware, the abolition or reduction <»£ the cotton duties, at tlie cost of 
adding one six-pcnce totlie taxation of this country has never been ad- 
vocated, or even contemplated, by Her Majesty’s St^cretary of State for 
India. It is due to Lord Salisbury that I siumid remind you of this, and 
give my honest testimony to the unselfiali assiduity and generous consider- 
ation with w'bich his whole linte and attention aro devoted to questions 
affecting the interests of this country — quentions wdiicli be is naturally 
bound to consider from an imperial and parliamentary prdnt of view. It is 
dee to myself, and theconibleiice you express in my characd-er, that I should 
also assure you, on my own behalf, that nothing will ever induce me to tax 
the people of India for any exclusive benefit to their English fellow-sub- 
jects. I deeply share your interest in the prosperity of our native manti- 
factnres, and your appreciation of their importance ; but I look forward 
to the day w'hen these promising growths of native industry, loaning on no 
artificial support, wrill liourish in the bracing climoto of free coincrcial 
competition. 


I have now frankly indicated to you my general views in regard to this 
question. But on this and every otbei subject iny judgeiueiit is entirely un- 
biassed. Whilst accepting to the fullest extent the manifold responsibilities 
of the power entrusted to my hands, -^a power wliich I believe to be 
tihreservedly recognized by tlio^e on whose advice Her Majesty has b^u 
pleased to invest me with it, — welcome, as the pleasantest of my duties as 
Governor-General, the most unrestricted recourse to tlie valuable advice and 
; ar^iidance of those experienced administrators who are associated with me 

i, 1 irMIy recognise in your Association the mouthpiece of an impor- 
tfaxt s^oft of the iion-oflScial community of Calcutta, and 1 wish you every 


LtTToir. 




June, 1876. 

CIVILISATION CONFINED TO ONE SEX. 

By A Ilindmtani, 

No siibjert at first appears so stale and Tiaokneyed as that 
of Female Education. All the stock arguments in favor of 
Female Education have been reproduced often and in so many 
forms that the very mention of the subject appears sickening. The 
subject, however, has by no means heen exhausted, and arguments 
of a novel character^ that is (fifferent from those which have been 
reproduced ad natmam, it does require much ingenuity to 
concoct and bring forward. In all the books and pamphlets 
On Female education which we have read or glanced over, we 
do not remember to have seen the argument, which we wish 
to elucidate in this article, handled at "all, or handled with the 
fullness to which it is most decidedly entitled; •‘The argument 
referred to hinges or turns upon the disastrous couBequences of one- 
sided civilisation, or bivilisation confined to one sex. Such oivili- 
sation is not m^^ely temporary and evanesoant, but positively 
demoralising. Oivilisation confined to the male sex^ or one-sided 
enough to exclude the softer sex from its benign influences, 
exerts a disastrous, reflex influence on its possessor. This fact 
is overlooked by those who regard tite rapid pmgvess which male 
education is making in the oo<mtry wi% the waimest frelings 
qf self-oo&placency, but who do not a singlo sigh 

view of the idc#, cineepihg and edvancs 

in Indk;;^; 40 ^ 
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lietweeD the m«Q.tal status of one sex and that of the other, bids 
four to close ^ver all the fair fruits of civilisation which we now 
Bce j^und us. Lot them remember that if there is one thing 
whidh the history of the world more clearly proves than the other, 
it is the fact that the civilisation whi‘>h excludes the softer sex 
from its elevating influences is positively demoralizing. 

There are many points of difference between ancient and 
modem civilisation. Modem civilisation has a moral as well as 
a material and intellectual excellence ; while all the excellency 
associated with ancient civilisation was concentrated on what may 
be called its material and intellectual life. Modern civilisation 
is characterised by what may be called a catholicity of spirit, snch 
as tends to enable all mankind, not merely a few chosen classes, 
to participate or share in its blessings ; but ancient civilisation 
was based upon a principle of exclusion which confined its 
fruits within very narrow limits. But that which gives to 
modem civilisation its palm oP superiority over that of ancient 
times is the systematic way in which it utilizes the n<imirable 
powers of the female intellect and the amiable susceptibilities of 
the female heart. Female culture may bo represented as one of 
the crowning glories of modem civilisation. Female elevation 
is its peculiar feature, or that which distinguishes it from the 
civilisation which it has superseded, and of which it is destined 
entirely to sweep away the traces. Female elevation is, not 
merely its distinguishing feature, but also its brightest jewel, the 
mort prominent element of its beauty and glory. Take away 
the prominence enjoyed by female elevation in these days, or 
rothw take away the prominent part played by woman in society, 
and modem civilisation will lose perhaps its most brilliant jewel, 
its hiliaaTimg ornament. Ancient civilisation had its glories, its 
lite:i@UT its poetry, philosophy and sdenoe, itspoli- 

hL<^;;1«BQinaace, its civil liberty, municipal organisation and 
layr, and its material grandeur, the triam|>hs of its 
uta^W^st^^ll^foFts of its evei^rday life* But ike two elements 
of mo^ : rs§mmsation and female eli^atipn it ceald net boa^ :o£. 
Heime to ilm glmi(^< 
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But it is to be observed that female education is, not merely a 
peculiar element of modern civilisation^ not merely one of its 
brightest jewels, but its life-blood, that vital power without 
which it cannot possibly exist. Female Education, or the edu- 
cation which involves the» emancipation and elevation of women, 
is the life-blood of modem civilisation. Take it away, and our 
glojioiis civilisation becomes, not only shorn of its ornament and 
glory, but positively lifeless. Without female elevation, it will 
become positively demoralizing and end in gross vice and bar- 
barism. This fact has not been prominently brought forward 
in treatises written in favor of female education, and is ignored or 
overlooked by our educated countrymen generally speaking. 
And yet a glance at the history of the world is enough to con- 
vince us of the fact in question, and assure us of the abso- 
lute necessity of making female education keep pace with that * 
imparted to males in our Colleges and schools, f 

Mr. Groto shows that one of the most brilliant ages in the 
history of civilisation was that in which progress was wholly and 
exclusively confined to one, and that the stronger sex. The history 
of Athens in the age of Pericles presents a picture which, in the 
glories of material and intolloctual civilisation, has rarely been 
paralleled, certainly never surpassed in the annals of pro- 
gress. *The city itself was a cynosure in which all that was 
magnificent in architecture, painting and statuaiy, was concen- 
trated. Magnificent structures and temples that were models of 
architectural skill and splendour, together with the brightest 
products of the pencil and the chisel, the ideal of grace and 
beauty stamped on the canvass and embodied in stone, made up 
its physical beauty. A constitution of the most glorious stamp, 
one eminently fitted to secure an equable , distribution of the 
blessings of civil liberty, was its politiosd triumph. The genius 
of poetry adorned its theatres and schools, philosophy was pushed 
up to aertal heights iu its groves, and eloquence of the most 
^eotiyo stamp tl^lled and electrified its 8e3(iatoml Other pub« 
Ho meetings ; while the very mark^ ^th plaudiis 
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oontroYersial aVilL What a grand pioture of progress and develop'* 
ment does the city present ? There is however in it a foul spot, 
to wUoh the admiration with which we contemplate its salient 
features of glory may make us blind. There is a foul spot which, 
like a leprous sore, is destined to spread over the whole body and 
poison its vital parts. The progress we see here is one-sided, 
confined to one sex. The pioture we see is something like the 
sight which Mirza saw on the opposite side of the shaking and 
crazy bridge before him. Mirzasaw an adamantine chain dividing 
the prospect before him into two regions, one of bliss adorned 
with picturesque valleys, romantic groves, beautiful orchards, 
glassy lakes and meandering streams, and the other of misery, 
full of dreary and doleful sights. This is the sort of prospect 
which the history of Athena during her palmy days places before 
US. We see a huge wall separating male civilisation from female 
degradation, the public life of political activity enlivened by the 
fervour of poetry and eloquence from the private dungeons of 
domestic ignorance and vice. The prevalent civilisation was 
selfish, and failed to elevate one half of the population of the 
city, besides certain classes even of the sex most favored. But 
its failure was accompanied wh;h the splendid success of its oppos- 
ing barbarism. This one-sided, and limited civilisation, failed to 
influence for good the bmrbarism with which it came in contact. 
But this barbarism mightily influenced its neighbour for evil. In 
idain English, the educated male oommunity failed to elevate the 
female community, but the female community succeeded in first 
degrading it, and then extinguishing its boasted civilisation. The 
sad decay of Grecian civilisation sprung natuially or by ;|ece8- 
its one-sided dharaoter or confined nature. Its 
polish confined to fitvoured dasses disappeared, leaving be- 
Ijind it a mass of vice and crime which it is positively disgusting 
to contemplate, 

3%iese are more mr less applicable to &e sort of 

nouririied and set forth the greatness and glory 
of pure ages ol Bmnan histcs^, 

which m . 
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grand sjstem of education. Although learning was not of much 
consequence, certain virtues were prized, and certain ^elements of 
character extorted the admiration and applause of the public. 
These exceUenoies were appreciated and admired both by the 
male and by the female^ population ; and so there was no- 
• thing like a wide and impassable gap between the sexes. But 
this heroic age was followed by an age of refinement, and edu- 
oa&on and culture made their appearance in the empire now 
grown to giant proportions. But the blessings of tliese intellec- 
tual for^ were confined, in obedience to the dictates of prevail- 
ing custom, to one sex, and tliat the stronger one. A circums- 
cribed, one-sided male civilisation developed itself, while the 
inmates of the zenana were left to groan amid the darkness and 
uuseries of gross iguoranoe. The result was a separation between 
the more favored and the less favored sex, a gap which was 
bridged over only when both the sexes were on a par in intelli- 
gence ; or when the less enlightened sex brought down, by its 
innate vitiating power, the more favored one to its own level. 
The process of demoralization was the same as in Greece. An 
age of partial, one-sided refinement gave place to an age of vice, 
by which the whole of society was plunged into that gulf of bar- 
barism in which one of the sexes was left unmolested. A species of 
civilisation was placed in juxtajK>sition with a species of barbar- 
ism. The latter, being stronger thou tbe forme^, overcame and 
extinguislied it. Male education and female degradation do not 
go together ; and if the first fails to extinguish its rival, it has 
itself to retire from the stage. ^ 

l^hat has been said of Greece and Borne may be said of the 
great peoples who distingoishod themsdves or ^ught themselves 
into historical prominence in ancient times. The utter extinotion 
ancient civilisation* ortho collapse in. which its various forms 
found their premature grave, ar^ in our hniu|}le opinion from 
two ofroOmstanoes : its want oimoral earne^neas, and its selfish 
and wriuBiyc) (duoaoter. Ancient riviUlpalio& wae its a rule desti- 
Inte of religiotts earasstnsM. The: rdtnsfpiilt xtaould boast of 
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last importance to notice that mere refinement of the head, when 
not acoompfiljlied with a corresponding refinement of the heart, 
exerts a demoralizing influence. Literature and science are cer- 
tainly good things in themselves, and are calculated, along with 
that which alone can direct them into a,proper channel, to elevate 
and ennoble a people. But when dissociated from this life-giving 
moral power or principle, these blessings become curses, and posi- 
tively demoralize those who possess them. We have not to go 
far in search of facts fitted to set forth the accuracy of this asser- 
tion. The modern history of Italy together with its present de- 
plorable condition is enough to substantiate our position. Italy 
is the cradle of modem litemture and modern science as decided- 
ly as Greece was the cradle of ancient literature and ancient 
science in Europe. Dante was as decidedly tlie futlier of modern 
European poetry as Hoinor was the father of ancient Euro- 
pean poetry, and ho headed, so to speak, that grand revival of 
letters, the result of wliich has been the steady and even astound- 
ing growth of the literature and science of modern times. And 
Italy is the favored home of the fine arts, — its palaces, cathedrals 
and picture galleries being unsurjiassed, or rather unparalleled. 
But its bright literary glory has only helped forward its thorough 
demoralization, insomuch that its volatility of principle is prover- 
bial, and its “ light-loves” stink in the nostrils of all observers. 
Want of moral ^earnestness in the civilisation of which it can 
boast has been its ruin. But the second cause operated as disas- 
trouisly as the first. The civilisation of Italy was confined to one 
sex, and presented the somewhat disagreeable though common pic- 
tate of a narrow island of light surrounded by an interminable ocean 
of darkness. No wonder the waves of this endless mass of igno- 
ranoe rolled over this bright spot^ and consigned it to a wateiy 
grave. Made education in coping with female ignorance was 
overic^o i^nd ex^ingm^^ 

to show bow male education flbmbined 


^Itb isinade prance exerts a positively demoralising influeaice/ 
and nltiibat^ itself. It, in the first place, tends to destroy 
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This principle is a community of feeling based upon a similarity of 
views and tastes. Mental equality, or parity of intellectual status, 
is an essential and indispensable element of domestic happiness. 
This is an axiomatic truth, and does not need a formal demons- 
tration. Now, whatever ..tends to convert this equality into 
inequality^ this parity into disparity, tends to impair, cripple 
and paralyze the happiness on which social morality, purity 
of conduct and elegance of manner mainly depend. Now, 
one-sided education, or more properly education confined to 
males and to males only, does produce a disparity between 
the mental conditions of the sexes. Before such education 
comes into oj^erations the mental status of the male sex is 
similar to or identical with the mental status of the female sex. 
The same scale of knowledge or rather ignorance represents the 
position of the sexes, and community of feeling based on simi- 
larity of views and similarity of tastes is, not only possible, but 
beautifully realised. But education steps in, elevates one of the 
sexes, and entails domestic infelicity by disturbing what may bo 
called the equilibrium of happy ignorance. The males are edu- 
cated and civilised, while the females are left undisturbed in the 
arms of ignorance and barbarism. A wide and impassable gulf 
is opened between the sexes, and the chasm is destined to go on 
widening for a time. The educated males are led by the imjietus 
of their education to go on improving their jninds, and the 
uneducated females go on, led by the impetus of ignorance, 
sinking downwards into its lowest depths. The result is — ^the gulf 
which separates the sexes becomes day by day wider and wider, and 
all friendly intercourse between males and females is nearly thrown 
beyond the borders of possibility. The softer sex is degraded, 
enslaved and demoralised. But its influence on sodety is im- 
mense, and therefore its demoralisation, instead of oontinuing 
confined to it, passes on to tlie othjr sex, and ultimately extin- 
guishes the one-sided, or circumsoribed mvilisation in whi^ the 
self-8l|iled lords of oi^atiim pride tl^emselv0s. 

^The conclusion we have now arrived at has a dreadful and 

ii Thie our 
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rulers ai^ naturalising in the oountry, is Eot without its glmes. 
Already the eountry present a resplendent ai^eot in eon- 
sequence of its progresinve and triumphant nuuroh. Modern 
architecture rears its triumphs side by side with those raised in 
by-gone times under differrent, though by no means inferior, 
pinciples of aesthetic culture. The astounding engineering skill 
of the age has already spanned many a river and tunnelled n^y 
a mountain ; while the somewhat rough and indomitable spirit of 
enterprise, which is the soul of modem civilisation, is covering 
the country with a network of railways and telegraphs. Educa- 
tion moreover is reaping its harvests of glory, and the blessings 
of intellectual culture are being scattered broadcast. But though 
these glories ore imposing enough to .Ijad us to leap for joy, 
the fact remains that our rulers have "transferred to the coun- 
try the frame-work of civilisation without its soul. The two 
things which form the life of civilisation are moral earnestness 
and female oulture. And tWse ore the two things which tiie 
Government are not doing their best to bring in along with the 
external fin.mework of civilisation. One of these principles, ms., 
moral earnestness it can not possibly naturalise without going out 
of its own province, and deviating with what may be called a 
culpable latitude from its recognised policy of neutrality in 
religious matters. The Government theretoro cannot be expected 
to naturalise ia the country! the highest, most glorious and 
most durable species of civilisation. But the civilisation it is 
ihatnringin the country mayt be made more durable and less 
domortdising by a simple plaii such as will extend its blessings 
to both the sexes, or raise the' country without destroying that 
of the sexes in which domestic happiness and sowal mora- 
iifcy io d mingle. . A^d, let our countrymen remember 

education, without lite counter-part female education, is 
a eursej and v^only demorsBsethe country and add to 

t ' 
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[As the subject of the rcljUioas of Zomiiubir and Ryot is a diJTicull one/ 
\vc allow in tliow; pagoH the vtsuiilafioii of all sorts of opiiiioiiH. Ed. B. M. ] 
^ The Zemindar and ryf)t f^ystem of Bengal at tho present 
day adbrds g<)od materials for discussion. Not long ago, His 
Honor tlie Liouteaant-tTOveruor invited the attontiou of tho 
;s!:‘V(‘ral diviHional coiiiiuissi<»rifr.s to the fact that frequent disputes 
hroalv out b^dweeri the ZoTiiiiidars and the ryots on account 
of tlie enhancoTuent of routs, iiud His Honor asked them to make 
suggcssioiis t()war<ls tho framing of a general law regarding tho 
afljustinoiit of rents, that .slif>iild not encroaoh upon the rights of 
eiilnu* class. In fact, tho state of tho ryots of Bengal has been 
so atfoctod b}^ the sfU'ead of English real property notions among 
their land-lords, that cases not uiifre([uently occur, in which it 
would be very desirable to have fixed rules for tho adjustment of 
rents lor tho future. 

The present law of laiiddord and to,nant is on tlio whole 
very defective, and sujjplies but an inadequate remedy for the 
gvievancos of the ryots, and, in some instances, those of the 
» Zeij^indavs. Wo propose to shew in thLs paj)er, that, in spite of 
i'Virious local customs, there might be fou^d a m^hod of adjust- 
Tiumt of rents, wliieh would adapt itself to the divers circumstances 
of the several parts of Bengal, itud which could bo embodied iu 
law; 

On inquiring into the growth in Bengal, of English pro- 
prietary nghts in land, we find that from it has sprung a olaea 
of ryots having the r^ht of ocoupanoy— a class of men who have 
boon twelve yeai^s and upwards in possession, and who are the 
most impoitant section of the ryots. A glance over tlie decisions 
in the 'rent suits of Bengal wiU,,shew 

arise between this class of ryots and ths cannot 

disturb the in their possessic^; ^ ^ 

.respective hbl&igs wotain; even if ■: 
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But be that as it may, if an inquiry were made into the history 
of the existifig rents, it would be seen that tho' land-lords have 
never teen slow in their endeavours to enhance the rents, and 
that, except for very particular reasons, there has been a gradual 
‘ steady and general rise in the rents as there has been in the 
prices of the produce. 

For the better understanding of the practical difficulties con- 
nected with tlie execution of the existing rent law, we give the 
Section 18 of Act VIII of 1869 in extenso. 


“ No r 3 ’’ot having a‘ right of oocupaiicy shall be liable to an 
enhancement of the rent previously paid by him ( xoopt on somo 
one of the following grounds, namely : — 

1. That the rate of rent jmid by such ryot is bolow the pre- 
vailing rate payable ly the same class of ryots for land of a 
Bimilar description and wdth similai* advantages in the places 
adjacent. 

2. Tliat the value of the produce or the productive powT^rs 
of the land have been increased otherwise than by the agency or 
at the expense of the ryot. 

3. That the quantity of land h(dd by the ryot havS been 
proved by measurement to be greater than the ipiaixtity for which 
rent has been pr<wiously paid by him.’’ 

Of the throe grounds stated abovc^ authorising an enhfi^eo- 
ment of the rent*, the one, the existense of which in any given 
iui^anoe involves the greatest practical difficulty, is tliat contained 
the second clause. It is on this point that the disputes in 
Baetern Bengal cliiofly turn. And it is obviously a coi%lex 


depending for its solution on its component parts, each 
■qf wKaehifl adi inquiry by itself. Besides, it is "a purely 


agricultural question, which cannot possibly be 
and difi^ in a court of law with advantage. But 


it be admitted, for the sahe of argument, that the question 
decided b||the law couriis, the most 

as, how Ibuoh lias the price 
: vrhat ehare m 

; ' /Though 
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Lleuteiiant-G'ovemor to give land-lords some share in the increased 
value of the produce, His Ilrjuor has not yet been ahl^ to lay down 
some practical method by whicli such share can bo detomined once 
for all. lu fact the wish of llis Honor is to cause as little disturb- 
ance as possible in the present state of things, and to give the land- 
lord a moderate share of the profit derived by the ryots from an 
increase in the value of the land or of the produce by some simple 
and practical methods. 

These methods His Honor noticed in his minute of the 25th 
May last. Tliey are tliese : — 

h^. That the share of tho land-lord ought to he a certain 
proportion of tho value of tlie gn>ss produce. 

2/if/. That such {)roporlion is to be ascertained from the pro- 
portion which tlio old rent boro to the then value of the pro- 
duce. That is, former value oi‘ produce : present value of produce 

: : former rent ; present rent. 

3n/, That the land-lord’s sharo is to bo regulated according 
to the pro}>ortion wJiich fh(? land revenue bears to the rental of 
the land. Let us now consider the practicability of each of these 
methods. 

The first principle, which gives the land-lords a certain pro- 
portion of the value of the piN>duce, looks very fine indeed at first 
sight. To prevent any sudden and general rise or fall in rents, ' 
and to prevent disturbances, it will, under such a principle as this, 
be not only necessary to lay down different proportions for differ- 
ent districts, but even for different parts of the same district, and 
even then ^?ith doubtful siiooess. ^peakingj for instance, of 
Dacca, the proportion that would apply to t^ northern, and the 
eastern would not suit the southern and the western. It 
would be no easy matter to fix the territorial limits of such pro- 
portions, As His Honor remarks, *Vit may toU that such 
diversity of the proporiionate share exists in t&o several parts of 
the o5hStry, and is practically reoo^macNj ; 

is .another, to set it by'^lep^. 

[ilation.? ■, 'kai!epyeri.;«udh a mmum 

the suit lyote; to vhomL it • 
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prove Very disadvautageouB, liow lenient soever the proportion 
might b© in cfciolf. For, even when the productive powers of the 
land have decreased or the expenses of cultivation have increased, 
,the land-lord weight, if so disposed, make use of the laud to harass 
the ryots by suing them for his proportion. 

The second principle is the nile of proportion laid down by 
the High Court which is to the following cfloots : — 

Former value of produce : presimt value of produce 

: : former rent : present rent. 

The greatest diflfioalty in practically fixing this proportion, 
is the finding of i\iQ former value of the produce, about which no 
data of a reliable character are found. Besides, this principle 
would also affect very injuriously the interests of the ryots in 
many cases, for, as His Honor remarks, “ in some places, perhai>s 
in the oldest inhabited and cultivated districts, it might bo re- 
garded, in respect to the just interest of the ryots, as too high to 
be accepted for the future.’’ 

The very high rates prevalent in the western parts of Bengal, 
are owing to the too free application of this principle within a 
short time after the passing of Act X in 1859. 

The third principle is, that the land-lords’ share is to bo regu- 
lated according to the proportion which the land revenue (as fixed 
in perpetuity by the permanent settlement ) bears to the rental of 
the land. The effect of this would bo highly injurious to the 
interests of the Zemindars, who would invariably have to give up 
a large portion of the rents hitherto considered their due. 

Thus, the non-practicability of the above methods is obvious. 
If they be ever fixed by legislation, they will tend rather to foment 
than allay the agrarian quarrels that at present arise in almost 
every part of Bengal. 

But some method must be found out, which could bo embo- 
died iu law, and which could be practically carried out, to protect 
the interests of the ryots. At any rate, some such law ought 
to be framed for welfare of the country imd improvement of 
the oohditiph pf the ryots, who having, if such a law be passed, 
« a new future tp look to, would estivate the virtu© of economy. 
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and might thereby rise from their present indigent state^ and 
class themselves among the rank of small capitalistf. For, it is 
not too muoh to say that their present deplorable state is largely 
owing to the want of hope, as they at present see no opening 
through which they mighf he elevated in the social scale. Wo 
shall therefore make the following suggestions as to how a method 
may be found for the just and due adjustment of rents in future. 
They are these : — 

To ascertain the rates prevalent in each Pfrgnnnah or 
other territorial sub-division of a district, 

2n(f. ITow thc^so rates will be enhanced after they have 
equalled the highest rates now existing. 

^rcL Ilent for increase in area. 

In the first place, to ascr^rtain the rates prevalent in each 
Perffaanah or other temtorial suh-division of a district. This could 
bo easily done by the (collectors from local enquiry, from the Re- 
venue and Civil CouiT reciords under the rent law, and from tho 
kahijt/ats and patHhs registered from time to time. This enquiry 
would not call into existence any new rates, but would simply 
record rates already existing. 

The rates thus asceiiained for the different kinds of lands, 
might he callcMl the PcnjnmKth or Divisional rates. They would 
have to ho adjusted for each standard higgah^ so that no difficulty 
miglit arise iu applying thorn. * 

Tho Pvrgammh or Divisional rates, though often dilforent 
in diiferent villages in the same Pergannak or Division, will be 
found not to bo very unequal for tho same descriptions of 
land. Any land-lord wanting to enhance his ryot’s rents, will 
only have to prove that the laud of wliich the rent is to be en- 
hanced is of tho same description as another laud in the same 
Pergannah or Division paying a higher rate. This equalization of 
tho routs, which will work gradually, could apt be felt as oppres- 
sive by the ryots, and would place the land-lords now under the 
disadvantage of lo# rates on an equal footing with those getting 
high rates. A Pergannah or other territorial di virion of a district is 
not a Very largo tract of country, the • 
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parties oonnected with it should be under equal advantages and 
disadvantage^. This equalization of rates for the same class of 
lands in a Pmfannah or Division, would have the effect of plao- 
‘ ing the Relation between the land-lords and tenants on a more 
satisfactory basis than the present' usioertainty, and, as it is not 
contemplated to keep the rates fixed for ever, there can be no 
groimd of dissatisfaction on the part of any one. Though the yates 
in a Pergannah are not now the same, there can Ire no doubt that 
the same rates prevailed in a Pmjamiah at the commenoemont, 
and that the ]:»re3eut inequalities are the result of subsequent en- 
h iiuiements. The step here rocommouded would only restore what 
was lost in the course of a great length of time. 

In the second place : having settled tlio Pmjannah rates, 
the next thing to determine is, how the rates may bo <?nhauoed 
after they have equalled the highest rates now obtaining. Wo 
shoiild apply the principle of proportion laid down by the High 
Court in the case of Thacooranee Daseo Bisoslmr Mookerjio, 
but with this modification, that is : — 

Former value of the produce as determined for the utih or 
some other year, as may bo deemed fit, inmnUnielj/ jinvmliug the 
suit : Present value of the produce as determined by the aver- 
age of immediately preceding or some other number of yoars 
which may be deemed fit :: Former rent : Present rent. 

This wouldr bring the principle of proportionate increase 
from the state of uncertainty which now exists to one of certaintyy 
where the operation of the ooui't would be practicable and simple. 
The advantages of the measures now suggested are mani- 
fest. First, the land-lords would, in cases where they obtained 
no increase before, succeed in getting an inorofise up tathe highest 
rales which have also been the effect of general increase prevalent 
in the Perganmh ; and this would satisfy them. Secondly, the 
ryot’s iWvantage, consisting in the increased value of the produce. 
In the hext place : the future enhancements, after highest Per- 
tBim have been obtained, should, unless there has been 
any great rise in the prices, be discouraged. And the limitation 
of the t|>ejiiod bringing suit to five years frmn the;^^ of 
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the alleged increase, would enable the court tolascorkain, with 
some degree of accui’acy, the actual fact of the case. Tihere would 
then bo no frequent resort to law courts on this ground. As the 
present prices are already very high, and as it is not likely that 
tliei'O will be any very grc^it inoroose under the nonnal condition 
of things for a long time to conic, the land-lords would not find 
it tp thoir advantage to suo on very slight grounds of increase, 
seeing the very low ratio which the present highest ratio bears 
to th(^ present value of the produce. In the last place, enhauee- 
inent of rent for increase in area. This should entirely be dis- 
allowxMl, unless the question is a question of increase in clie case, 
of any aUneion or amh Uiv*L Tlie Pergntinah rate, wdiich the col- 
lector will ascertain, will bo ibr a stan<lar(l higgah^ and so there 
will bo no necessity for dctovniining the length of the measur- 
ing rod, whicli now also is a fruitiul sCurce of litigation. 

To onuniorato the various evils that have crept in to the Zem- 
indar and ryot system, from the <late of the pennanent settlement, 
would carry us somewliat widely out of our present purpose ; . we 
shall therefore coucludo this paper simply in the words of Mr. 
Justice nicar. “ In Boiigal, tie? permanent settlement, which 
gave an artificial right to the Zemindars, ^nd the English civil 
courts which recognise the power of alienating every personal right 
capable of definition, have introduced disturbing forces of im- 
mense effect ; and it wwld be raith, indeed, to at4enipt to foretell 
tlm ultimate i-esult which may bo expected in the course of pro- 
gress, if the legislature shoul 1 not again interfere.” 

LAND TENURE IN BENGAL. 

Third Paper. 

In our last paper we had oooasion to advert to the beneficial 
mflueiwof oompetition upon the progreiw of We showed 

that the tendenoy of custom was to iea4 tb social stagnation, 
while oompetsition developed the reaou^s 0^^ ppuntry and con- 
jtey^tited to the d the EuJl ♦ 
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Bedch ruling in Thacurani Dassi’s case has arrayed custom against 
competition^ still the effect of competition in the adjustment of 
rates of rent is not the less percej>tihlo. If we refer to the statis* 
tics on the subject, and watch the course of human events with 
the aid furnished by the records of our Courts of Justice, wo find 
that in spite of the iron rule of custom, competition has boon in- 
strumental in the raising of rates of rent. The old Pergunnah 
rates are daily becoming obsolete, and upon their ruins are rising 
rates commensurate with the spirit of the times and in conformity 
with the law of supply and demand. The rates of rent which 
obtained for a particular description of land ton y<?ars ago are not 
precisely those which obtain now. The rationale of this is not 
difficult to understand. It should be .borne in mind that in al- 
most every district a largo quantity of land is in the occupation 
of ryots who are mere tenants at will. Tlioir tenancy is Jeter- 
minable at the will of the land-lord; audit frequently happens 
that to avoid the contingency of an (jectment, they elect to pay 
higher rent to the land-lord. This cir(;umstanoe keeps tliom 
unmolested in their holdings until a time comes wlien possession 
for twelve years or more converts thoir holdings into occupancy 
holdings. At first, the rents of those holdings merely affect the 
Pergunnah rates and ultimately supersede tliem. In au estate 
where the old Pergunnah rates are thus displaced, the displacing 
rates become the ground work of future enhancement and thus the 
vates are increased all roimd. 

Again, where the old Pergunnah rates havetallen tlirough by 
lapse of time, and a re-adjustment of the rates of rent has begome 
necBSsaiy, this re-adjustmcnt is sometimes mode according to the 
moreased value of the produce. In other words, the old value is to 
the old rate of rent as the increased value is to the increased rent. 
The value of produce, or, in common parlance, the rise 

of pri^, depends upon the law of demand and supply— a law 
regulated by market competition, andlthuswe 
hate in an indirect manner the a^ ustment 

of mtes of variance with the intentions of our leg^latbrs. 

a instano^ to show that howeter 
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advocates of custom our logislaf.ors may be, competition is daily en- 
croacliing upon its domains, and the time is not far disi^aut when 
competition wall become the sole regulator of rates and will 
place relations between land-lords and tenants on a more rational 
footing. The whole question of rates of rent fonns a branch 
oF the question of prices. It is therefore as much reasonable to 
expect prices to remain unclian^tul and unoliangoable as it would 
he to expect rates remaining r-onstaiit. 

Society in Bengal is dally progressing with the importation 
of new ideas and new Ihoiiglits; the archaic nations of property 
are fast undergoing changes, TIic promulgation of the iisefiilnoas 
and the increas<^d facilities C)f iiiieroourse and intercommunication 
have roused a spirit of devolujiing the latent ivsoiircos of the 
country in tlio nation. In iltc midst of this economical revo- 
lution tlic value of landed pro[K‘rly cannot remain stationary, and 
any law or administrative moa>uro which has that object in view 
cannot but prove abortive in tin* long run. 

That being so, our rulers ouglit seriously to consider wlietlier 
they should not leave tlio qiK'^tiou of rates to undergo (jic process 
of spontaneous mljustiuent. t)!’ course persons with auii-zemin- 
dar proclivities ^voald muster strong and protest against such in- 
aotiou. They would probably say that tlio Bengal peasant is too 
helpless a \\T.ght to be mad^jthc subject of such spontaneous action 
aud without protection for our own part ; wo thiuh, however, that 
tlie interests of tlio peasant would not in the least be tliereby 
affected. We freely admit tliat in particular cases the ryot may 
be subjected to considerable hardship. 

The zemindar’s self-love might no doubt prompt liini to 
exact from the tenant the highest price for the land the latter 
holds, and this the tenants may soinetimes yield to. But it 
would be at the same time to suppose that such an exaction will 
ever become permanent. We know that in the open market a gram 
dealer (S6i not charge any price for his commodity ; and if he does 
so, the intending buyer has to go to anotlier dealer to effect a pur- 
chase at fair rates. If in the case of tutekotable commodi^^^^ 
playhks fioveroign dominion we faSJ to 
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\ TO be the oasG in regard to the price of landed pro- 

Th^r tenant from whom an unpreoedentedly high rent is 
. demanded will have only to go to a noighhouring zemindar for 
i . land oil moderate terms. 

One reason why the agrioultural glasses aro in a statical con- 
dition in this country is the cheapness of the land under their cul- 
tivation. Once you set a higher price upon the land ^you 
fitimulate their industry, and with increased industry, the quan- 
tity and value of the produce are increased and the cultivator is 
made richer. 

With the above observation wo proceed to consider how^ far 
the law of enhaucoinent as current in Bengal is suscopl ible of 
practical application. After a cursory gdanoo of Section 18 , one 
is compelled to denounce it as a piece of clum-yy and unwieldy 
> .legislation. There is manifestly a vein of equity in it, but it 
becomes untraceahle directly one has to deal wlfli practical cases. 
It is a fact attested by the expcrienco of all judicial officers tliat 
the admiuislrutiou of this law has boon most disastrous to the in- 
terests of tlio landholder class, and tlie rigid to enliance rent has 
ostendihly been given to that dass — actual onliamjonicnt has almost 
become on impoa^sibUity. It %v(»ulu l)e very inkacsting if some 
one collected statistics on this subject. IJo would see that 
only a small perc<uitage of enhanoomeut cases proves sucoessfub 
A zemindar seeling enhancement of his ryot’s rent has throxvm 
upon him such a terrible burden of j>roor as is impossible for him 
to hear. If the enhancement bo claimed on the ground that the 
ry^’^rent is lower than that paid by a similar ryot’s holding lands 
hftog similar advantages, the Zemindar has to prove the simi- 
to the holding and the similarity of the status of his ryot 
^ / fe ryots. This is certainly no easy 

to the Bengal peasantry are it is difficult to 

ryots having similar status. With the growth of the 
they have branclied off into .severja^" minor 
l having rigto mbxe or less fim 

ihoitie by others. One ryot is ikp^/hist is 

' white a third is ktiMmi. One is an ry^ 
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another is not so, while a third though ^ an ocoupancy ryot .still, 
vested with mourmi rights. In tlio midst of the^ diversity of 
rights and interests the Zemindar is called upon to single out 
particular ryots as being in the same class with the ryot whose 
rent he seeks to enhance. Put this is comparatively an easier task 
compared with that of proving the similarity of the lands, and 
the rates at which rent is paid for them. It is patent to every 
bo<Iy wlio has watched tlie )»rogress of enhancement cases that 
ryot’s Jioldings comprize lands of all sorts of descriptions. Each 
liolding has a consolidattjd rental attached to it. A holding may 
comprize ten coitaha of homestead land, four biggahs of ordinary 
arable laud and live bigf^ihs of garden lands having a ooiisolidated 
rent of rupees fifty. Can any b^)dy say from* the above what is 
the rate of rent per biggali of garden land ? And yet this is pre- 
cit'oly the question which is daily asked to the witnesses of the 
Z(3miiular to answer in euliauoement suits when he deposes to 
the rates paid by the noighboiiriug ryots. It wdll astonish the 
lay world to loam tliat questions similar to the above are daily 
answered by witnesses without the least hesitation and with the 
aid of the answers, courts make assessment of rent upon ryots’ 
holdings. 

One may be tempted to ask how the witnesses feel competent 
to give such an.swors. Tlie r(>j»ly is, that they are taught to say so. 
That in making out a case of onhancement the ^etnindar adduces 
a certain amount of false evidenc e is a fact known to all w^ho have 
any experience in litigation, ami if the present law relating to en- 
haueement be done away ’witli, it will relieve the country of a 
groat amount of peijury. Now, the qubstiou is, who is respond 
sible for this disgraceful state of things P Who has given tlik 
incentive false sweaiing? Surely it is the law which the 
Government in the plenitude of its zeal far the welfare of the 
ruled has promulgated. 

The second ground of enhancemirait iz based an inorem 
of the produotiven w of the land and of the value of the produpe 
where the inurement was brought abuut bf; other ihaa 
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to establish than the prevailing rates, as the Zemindar has not only 
to prove th% increment but also that incromout is duo to no inter- 
ference of the ryot. In this manner the law oasts upon him the 
burden of proving a negative. Where the pnxluctiveiiess of land 
has increased in consequence of alluyial deposits or of greater 
facilities of irrigation, it is easy for the Zemindar to make out his 
ground of enliancoment. But eases often crop up where it be- 
comes hopeless to distinguish between increase of productiveness 
with the tenants’ aid and that without it. But supposing that 
that the line of demarcation is clearly drawn, tlie extent of ineroaso 
is a matter of extreme practical diO'culty. Tlio ground of on- 
hancemont under review involves a rule of proportion. It says 
that the old prodactiveness shall bear to the increased productive- 
ness the same ratio which the old rent boars to llie increased rent. 


In order to find the three terms of the proprotion, it becomes 
necessary to take the average producti veness for (ho five years 
next prior to the date of suit and of llio five years i)receding 
them. In striking this average, Courts loavo out of calcula- 
tion years of unusual plenty and scarcity. To determine the pi’o- 
ductiveness for each year, the Judge has to note the number of 
crops grown and the quantity and value of each, and then to set 
off against that value the cost of cultivation and seed and the 
rental of the land. 

Eiihancemei^ of rent can also be had under the law by allow- 
ing that the prices of produce have increased iiTespeotive of the 
labour or expense of the cultivator. This takes j»laeo where, in 
consequence of the opening of a new road or other means of com- 
niunioation, the produce raised by the cultivator can be more «wl- 
yantageously sold in the distant market, or wliero in consequence 
of a greater demand for a particular produce the maitet value of 
that produce hiis risen. 

third ground upon which enhancement can be claimed 


is, whtsro the qi^antity of land iu his occupation has been fbund by 
measurement to be greater than what the ryot pays rent for. 
liPiis may appear at first sight to ho suseoptible of. easy applicar 
hot so. jhh great obstaolo iu the ivay^ 
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the determination of the unit of measurement. The measure- 
ment is made with the rergunnah pole, which i.s njt the same 
in all places. In some districts the pole is 18 inches, in others it 
is 20 inches, and the Court has to determine in each case what 
the standard of tJie pole i^ While upon this subject we cannot 
sluit our eyes to another (Ircumstanco upon which a certain 
amount of uncertainty hangs, and which requires to he cleared up. 
It happens in some cases that ilic excess land in the ryot’s posses- 
sion was held without tlio poniiission of the Zemindar cither ex- 
press or implied. In Lower Bioigal certain lands are possessed as 
clih'ipi or in a clandestine mannor hy the ryot. The dntm of tho 
ryot in respect to such hilds is anomalous. In some instances tho 
High Court have ruled that tff, ryot is a treispasser with referoncfo 
tlieroto, while in others lie is viewed as a tenant hy implication. 
TJiider those oiroumstanoes it (h'volves upon tho legislature tho 
duty of defining witli precision the ryots sfahis qiwd.mch lands. 
Before leaving tho suhjoc't of onhancomeut, we can not help 
taking iiotioo of the confusion wliioh some of the recent ruKiigs 
of tho High Court have created with reference to the Zemin- 
dar’s right to enhanoo tho rent, of homostead lands. These prece- 
dents liad to sliow that onhaneoDieut can not be had in sucli cases. 
Tho theory upon whioli tlio precedents are based, appears to be of 
a (juestionablo charaoter. It is said that, as the provisions of the law 
of laud-lord and tenant do lud apply to such lands, and as there 
is no other law goyeniing tin an enhancoiuent is not to be had. 
It is true, that there is no law upon which enhancement of the 
rout of homestead land can be claimed, but there can be no doubt 
that in the absence of such, the courts are competent to administer 
tho principles of equity and go;)d oonscienco ; in such cases, a com- 
petence which Indian courts hy tho very nature of their constitu- 
tion, possess. Far better that tho courts should enhance the rents 
of such holdings than adopt tho alteniative pointed out by the 
IIigh ;6ourt and pass a deoreo for the qjeotment of tho tenant. 
The Indian home has a halo of saoredn^s about it tho like of 
which can not be met with in any other opunfry. Hear are tlie 
assooiatiotts ephaoeted with it wMch It mts a precipua teax.^ 
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to forget and abandon. Any law therefore which arms the land- 
lord Tvith ^he right of ejectment, where his demand for increased 
rent is refused, must necessarily bo very unpopular with the com- 
munity. 

Intimately connected with the J^opic of enhancement is that 
of recovery of kahuli/atfi at increased rates of rent. Where a suit 
of that nature is instituted, the difficulty of proving it is immense. 
In the first place, all those grounds or any one of them mentioned 
in Section 18 must be proved, and further tlio rate claimed must 
be shown to be identiciil with that substantiated by evidence. If 
the Zemindar claim Us. 40, and it bo proved that he is entitled 
to Its, 89-15-9 Ids suit will bo dismissal. This was the decision 
of a Full Boiuih of the High Court in tlie ease of Golam Maha- 
med reported in in 10 Weekly Heports page 14. With due difier- 
enoo to the oj anions of the learned Judges wlio sat upon the ease, 
we venture to think that the decision was Ijased upon the purest 
technicality, and it would be well fur lix; inierest of all parties 
concerned that it should be replaced ly one consistent with common 
sense. 


SOMJ3 THOUGHTS ON CONSCIENCE. 

Philosophers the most sceptical have not attempted to deny 
the existence of a moral susceptibility in man. However varied 
and; fidf-contradictory their theories to account for this phenome- 
non have been, the fact of the existence of a moral nature in 
mnn, is admitted by almost all of them. How oould it be other- 
wise f Their own consciousness would belie their assertions. The 
a dissenting world would stamp untruthfulness ui>on their 
I'or the civilised Briton and the unlettered Esqmmaux, 
; tW poKte savage Hottentot, the gay Italian 

sf the persevering Buteh and 

and ^ snowy C ^ 
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a moral nature in dllTerent degrees of developemont. The uni- 
versal consciousness of all nioii establishes this point jooyond the 
possibility of a doubt. 

That tliere should he a moral nature in man, tho law of gm- 
dation of powerii runs through all oroat ion, per- 

haps requires. Creation may bo viewed as a miglity chain de;^- 
cending from the throne of i:lie Great Eternal. Tho first link of 
this chain is the exalted archangel that stands fiist by the throne 
of God. Ordinary angels, men, (xuadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, 
insects, zoopliytos, vegolables, minerals &c, arc several links of 
this immense chain. There is a progression of powers and mneep^ 
iUnUtieH in these links. \l^'ho vf-getables have functions larger in 
number and fuller in devc*Toi»C‘nient than tho minerals, tlie 
quadmpeds than tho vcgciabics, and' men than quadrupeds. 
To be consistent, this thctuy ought to hold the possibility of 
the existence of other faculties in beings superior to man, faculties 
larger in number, brighter in manifestation, and it may bo, 
of a different speeieH altogotlier. But this is not impossible. 
Angels, for auglit wc can (ell, nmy have faculties numerically 
and specifically dist.inct from those possessed by man. In this 
way, God, the Fountain of all being, from whom this chain of 
oreatiun proceeds, bo supposed, not only to possess all the 

laoulties which men and angels possess, in their brightest, 
fullest, and most glorious manircstation, but i© addition to this, 
other faculties essentially and gciierically distinct from those 
wliioli either men or angels X)OSi^ess, and ’wdiich are infinitely 
removed fi'om our liinitod conceptions. With what ineffable and 
unfathomable mysteriousness does this account of the matter, 
clothe those remarkable words in the book of Job; ^\Camt thou 
by searching find out God^ ennsf thou find out the AUnifhiy unto per^ 
feetion ? It is as high as heaven^ tchaf caMi thou do ? deeper than 
hell what mmt iho?^ know ? Its measure thereof is longer than the 
earth aM broader than the sea f 

Again, there might be, for aught khow to th^ 
an utter impossibility of a dissociation of the rf^ondl with &e 
meral nature. For (^ht we can te% Iher© ® eterhial 
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Ia 7 of n&msit^ 'bindiag the to the ‘r»tK>hiil »a- 

^ A ^tsjimotion of the moral £rom the rational might he one 
of the impossibilities in nature. For any thing we know to the 
odtttctuy, this may he the case. But these are what ebme would 
;oah the imagination androt host not iti^ximble specu* 

; htions^ 

: The fiict of the existence of a moral nature in man is con* 

firmed by Bevelatiou. Beligion addresses man as a moral being. 
But for this, religion were an unmeaning term. Bat there is a 
difersity of moral sentiments among men. One crime is not felt 
to be ‘equally vicious by all men. There is a diversity of feeling. 
More than this, an action looked b;f one section of the worlds’ 

population as invested with celestial charms, and as entitling 
its perpetrator to unfading glories, is regarded by another section 
as positively inimoral, and as entitling its perpetrator to endless mi-, 
aery. From this diversity of moral sentiments, some so-called phi- 
losophers have come to the strange conclusion, that the moral sus- 
ceptibility is not universally diffosed throughout the whole of the 
human species. Strange conclusion this ! Pursuing the same line 
of argtnnentatioD, one might argue with' as little shadow of truth, 
that, since the judgments of all men concerning some matters of 
bpinion, do not agree, that therefore rationality cannot he predi- 
. cated univmsally of the whole species. Tiie cases are quit© ana- 
. logoiw, Biv^ty is no oontradiotion. Universal rationality is 
quite bbnsistent with difierences of intellectual judgments v so 
T ■ UBiye^l morality, if we be aj^owed the term in this sense, per- 
: ooh^^ differences of moral judgments or mnotions, 
Moreover, all this diversity of moral judgments can beao- 
H -^untEd for. Br. Brown has proposed three limitations by whieh 
V These limitations are 

passion ih the Eiuid which hushes into inglmdous 
■^5^^f;|i|%v^«^,;of'CQns«^n<» differehoes';^^^ atim^tplidg- , 

' maai^ aiming finmthe complex nature of susHont ; 
aridmg Aom the prindple of Essooiation l^h and of / 

'STO^-'i^eotingmind peroeives' tlie jhStpi^-'M!'^ 
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OS the moral principle. in man ae such. Itia aa 

inherent, as are the powers of perception; eonoeptioii#a1»tiaotiQB, 
memory, and judgment. . 

There is a garden before us. There are in it treesgplat^ 
and flowers of every de^iption. We eadnot help seeing them 
as we pass hy them with open eyes. This ia perception. We ean 
not look at any two objects for any length of time without com- 
panng the one with the other. As the result of this cymparison, 
we say, that the one tree is larger, stronger, taller thtm the other. 
This is judgment. We cannot, at the right of the trees before ^ 
help bringing before our mind’s eye some other ta^ees which we 
have seen elsewhere. is imagination. When we enter our 

closet after a short survey o^io garden, we cannot help remem- 
bering some of the objects avo have seen there. This is memory. 
We do all this because it is impossible not to do them. 

In like manner the excitation of moral feelings in the mind 
when proper objects are presented to it, is unavoidable. We 
read of Begulus, the far-lamed Begulus of Borne, and of 
his promise to the Carthaginians to return to them after a short 
stay at the ‘‘ mistress of the world.*’ We read of his going to it 
and of the defeat of the object for which he goes. If he returns 
to Carthage he is sure of being put to death by the most ex- 
oruoiating tortures which an almost demoniacal ingenuity can 
invent. If he stays at Borne, he is as happy as the proudest 
Boman could be. The reverend assembly of the senate, composed 
of the concentrated intelligence worth of the then known 
world, entreat him to stay at Borne. Their entreaties do not move 
the rigidly righteous Begulus. We see his mother, a venerable, 
grey^'headed matron, bathed in tears, a^^^roach and beseech hjm 
with all the tenderness of a parent ;-^we see his wife, the sweet 
parlr^ of his lifs, with farrowed ehseka and eyes 
with t^rs, with dishevelled cmd 
^ ^ feet, toueh^ 

bls^lieart,/ him not;te|rf<^^v^'wev 

of the ' sbeha,'' 








tnibcniKcs. ' ' 


dl tbis tvlilpli liras siiffid^t ia melt 
:'ia4 htmd ^ haidest aad sto^est of faearto, asd 4 i|BS 0 lTa^^ t^ 
' ^Mnrcst ef the assembly ia teturs, Itpgv^ua stands unmoved and un- 
:iiihah€^ a8 to his resolution. His dciiennination is fixed. A0ee- 
^ down before the altar of pnneiple. He Usses and em- 

hraees his dear ohildre% takes farewell of his wife and mothw 
into the boat. Wo envy not the man who oan read 
an adfeoting piece of history without giving vent to tears, 
; wilhcnit admiring the sternness of the principles of the man, and 
. wdtirout being caught up into the region of the fwral sublime. 

On the other hand, when we read of the monstrous atroi^es 
, bf Kero, the turpitude of his moral chQ .acter, his cruelty in put- 
ting thousands and tens of thousands to death in the most infer- 
manner for nothing but a profession of Christianity, we can- 
net help abhorring his character. This too is natural and inevi- 
table from the nature of our moral constitution. Now, this susoep- 
tibiliiy of the mind which loads us to approve of the one and dis- 
. approve of the other is called by some the moral principle, by others 
the mcraf sense, and by others still conscience. 

JStibre proceeding farther, it may be proper perhaps to en- 
qmre whether conscience is an original faculty or not. This is on 
enquiry whidh is involved in much metaphysical obscurity. There 
are some phUosophers who maintain that conscience- is a composiie 
pmcipl^ and others, that it is an undermd, origiml, and primary 
the mind. 


atten^ts at analysing the moral princi- 
futile, and partial, that proposed by Sir James 
to be noticed. Sir James had a mind <£ 
' order, and was one of the aoutest and most cldf^- 
ever Ibrn*^* Hi® “ singularly acute ” 


, ' iHm^yBUi ,<d the moral principle may be briUdy stated in the foi- 

^e sodal and the private aflhotions, Im myV; 
thepnn^^^ ThemolM^^ 

the wUl, the of 

;.eaptivated, - ;.i^ 
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them. It is the affections both sooial >&4 ij^^nte m oloM 
mit; to, and intimate association viU, that oonstitnW^^ 

the moral sentiments, the nAral principle or oonsrimioe. A drop ' 
oi the will, as if he had sai^ let fall n^n the affections moraliaes 
the whole of them. The objects of these mmal sentiments aiw ; 
nothing else than voluntary dispositions the heart that originate 
aotiQps, and the actions themselves. This, if we understand aright 
is the celebrated theory of Sir J. Mackintosh. This redaction of 
the moral principle is elegantly and beantifiiUy set forth in the 
conclusion of his justly celebrated treatise “ On the Progress of. 
Ethical Philosophy ” — s^ork which may be characterized as “ the 
finest work of philosophy ggiyus which this age has seen.” 

A theory coming from so great a person perhaps carries con- 
viction homo into the understandings of many men. But, if we 
understand the theory aright, we are not convinced of its truth- 
fulness. With much diffidence, however, we make the following 
remarks. 

In the Jlrff place, wo confess we do not understand fully the - 
efficiency of the associating principle to form the social and pri- 
vate affections. In fact were we to reflect a little'we think we 
would see, that this is based on a selfish or at best on an 
utilitarian foundation. 

In the next place, we do not understand the metaphymo- 
c&wucal process, as it may bo teimod, by whieha drop of the 
will is made to moralize a wMe compound of the affBotions. 
Wo are accustomed to think tlfit ^the will is no more mr^ in 
its eisence and inherml eomtituting mbatratum than it ia hlach or 
wMa. I will to move my arm ia aure^ not in Ua mfute moral. 
^ Sir lames would perhaps turn round and say ; But stop, the 
compound finrnod by the aggregatiou, s6 toi^esk, of the derire 
to inove my arm and the mil, is qu|te :, dci^^ the oom- 

peund fmmed by the combination or ^rather by the metaphyrii* ' : 
C 0 ;«iM»iii^ tiie affections imd ^ tospecA 

witit ihe will, is not equai' i ti) . bbe 
obtained by the albcti^ 






boomI pdhri^ •witli wilL Is fenaw eaiA, 

JfefdlB to move aijr mm cbes aot test the wfll, W cm 
eometibimg eztriiii^ to the will, eui, tl^ motion of the arm. 'ySHiile 
bi the latter oose, not only is there xb interval between the nibo' 
iioas and the will, fin* ihey are ineta|dkysioo-chetnioally oomlmed,' 
hht the terminus of t% affeoticms is tbe will itsetf and nothing 
exhtinsie toit; 

To this supposed objeotion of Sir James, we should bein» 
oihied to answer thus ; We admit • the difference that obtains 
between the two oases, but at the same time maintain, that this 
cBfl^noe is owing to the nature of things ; and fhrther, that 
this proves nothing in favour of th^qneftion under oonsideration. 
.Zjet us gratd! all that Sir James could reasonably demand. But 
what does it amount to P The real difBoolty remains as ever, m’z, 
tfifhmce does the element of morality come P This question is not 
answmed. Thirdly and lastly. Sir James makes too much of the 
will. The will is created the Lord Paramount, the Autoorat of the 
-sold. But there is a Magistracy more venerable and of greater 
authority than the will itself; and that is the immutable Law ef 
I^kt vbA Wrong. 

It it^ not he amiss to quote here the words of a late writer 
bn the subject. *^Bnt it, the theory of Sir J. Mackintosh regarding 
obnedanee, seems defeotive and imperfect in the very partieular in 
ediioh all moral systems hased exolusively on observation must 


be So ; It leaves tlm will seate^on tbe throne of arbitrary powers 
. listetun^ to the various leprese^tions which the various parts /(ff 
. ebirstiturion make respecting the bbiject of choice which soliott, 


wlrioh is preferable on whatever ground it ma^ 
; wmds, it does hot suffioienily bring into aenm' 

anteoedent sotereignty of Law in hi inuned^Mie 
besanng on the win. ” 


ate others who nums^alii that the moral i» is 

the intellect, or a me^teBdion of lernimhf^ 
hifeetey, ; a return applied to 

opinion is-quite'dd^idN^'^^^ 


tWMM. 
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in the place, it is possible that the reasoning faculty 
i^y be directed to moral subjects with aU its energies f and yet, 
the moral principle, orwhal is called so, may not at all be 
exerrised« Satan possesses fte highest in telleot that any creature 
perhaps has. And this vigenjous intellect is constantly directed 
to moral subjects, ( for ho has not to^ do with machines but 
mor^ beings); and notwithstanding all tlus he is an infinitely 
malignant being. In the next place, there are little boys and 
illiterate grown up men whose reasoning faculties can scarcely be 
said to have developed themselves who yet exercise their cons- 
oienees. In the third nlaoo, when a boy is asked whether it is 
l^d to utter an untrutlVio^s^hG by his reasoning faculty weigh 
the advantages or disadvantages on both sides before answering ? 
No such thing. The boy instinctively as it were says, ‘ it is sin- 
fhl to utter an untruth. ’ To say that reason must be sought 
for to go through the calculation of the advantages or disadvan- 
tages, would be to advocate the rankest utilitarianism. Lastly 
that which is rational is rational ; it is not moral, there being 
nothing to make it so. 

In opposition, however, to the above theories of Sir James 
Macintosh and perhaps of Dr. Cudworth, and innumerable others, 
which make conscience a principle, wo maintain that it 

is an ulterior and primary faculty of the mind. Man is composed 
of three distinct departments, the semitive, th« intelkctml, and 
iS^^inorak We think itis as fooli^ aud unwise to resolve the 
moral into the intellectual, as it is^ resolve the inteUeotuol into 
the sensitive. Akin to the dootrino of materialism which attempts 


to educe the intelligential principle from the vibrations and vi- 
bratiunoles of the brain, is the doctrine of as it 

may be termed, which pretends to educe the moral primuple from 
mei^y inteUeotual principles. Hitherto all attempts of this sort 
worihless, and they will probably do so m 

all ^Mukrialm^, ^ pmaUmi are 

and any one c# 10^# not bo 

is ■ 





• biit admethitig distiiadt aad sejpairat^;^ at 

thia i&ta ■:^' may with like shadow of reason say/ that materia 

Inipiont moralimn is distinct 
intelk^ in perfection ; ^cipient intoUeotualism &om« 

m in perfection ; and i^nipient materialism from non- 

entity; in perfection. Those three are separate and distinct prin- 
4nples, and no oomponader of metaphysical abstractions can so 
^inUne ^em as to make them palpable to the minds of others. 
'What the author of our nature seems to have separated aud put 
asunder, it is unwise, we have almost said, impious to join. Tin- 
consecrated hands ought not be laid /upon the throe distinct 
temples of smn/ty jviuche and resolve them intt» one. 

Thus much we have thought proper to speak on the oonstituting 
essence of conscience. 

But there are several idem which seem to bo inherent in the 
oonoeption of the moral principle. Those are suporin tendency 
and independence. You cannot form a notion,’’ says Bishop 
Butler, *‘of the faculty of conscience without taking in judgmentf 
direction^ and superintendency. This is a constituent part of 
the idea, that is, of the faculty itself; and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy aud constitution of men belongs to it. 
This is a very important part of the subject, and this seems to be 
the proper place for introducing it. 

Bishop Butler seems to have been the first to illustrate 
;Qi.is subject by the brilliance of^is talents. His three sermons on 
'hitman nature contain the wfiole of what he published on the 
i^Clbj^. These sermons or rather philosophical dissertations (for ser- 
scarcely be called} are perhaps the best overwritten 
Subsequently the glowing oloquouce of Hr. 

;;|i^ delightful interest ^und it, and inveriied 

<fiianns. The Supiemaoy of Cfans 
first chapter of his es;oeUent Bridgewater tFeatise. It is 
j^ll 8 tEeied wit^ enchanting eloquence of 

wia p o w os B o d. The illustrations am bold> origmed« akd 
ifris; ose made of this to the purpos^^ theology, is 41^1^ 

'‘;.V ; V;-.- 
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It mfty bo Tomarkedy in tho^V«/ plapo, that the human miii4» 
jttst as the body, is an exquisite mechanism. It is not ^no thing, 
to speak, but a systeml of things ; it is a system of {^rts. 
These parts are the aemitim^^Q and the moral facul- 

ties. Besides these, there the a^ectiomj both social and pri- 
vate, de»vre^ and wilh All those are different parts of the mental 
constitution. But they are not huddled up in confusion. There 
is an order that regulates them. There is a principle of Huhordi-^ 
nation of rank in the powers and susceptibilities of the mind. 
That th^re is such an order and subordination in the mind is 
.evident, analogically ^ from the fact that these obtain in the physi- 
cal world, and a prion^'om the abstract principle that things 
which are dissimilar must subsist in some order or other. 

The different i)Ower3 and susceptibilities therefore of the mind 
must possess different degrees of strength and authority. In tho 
kingdom of tho ihind every power or susceptibility cannot be 
vested with equal degrees of authority. For else, tho faculties, 
the affections, tho desires &o, being nicely neutralized, the result 
would be no-action. The immediate effect of such a disposition 
and investiture of the powers of tho mind would be indolence, 
sloth, and perfect stupor. The question then naturally comes 
to be asked, what is that order or subordination of ranks among 
the faculties which obtains in the mind ? Wtiieh is the supreme 
in authority if there bo any supreme at all S Or if it be a 
Boman Bepublic which is tho Coij|u 1 or Dictator, or of an Ameri- 
can republic, which is tho Prcsilent ? To the ascertainment of 
this we presently proceed. 

, The evidence for any mental phenomenon is not so much a 
question of a reasoning — a question on which tho highest 

reitison and ^6 most fervid iinagiijiatidn ure called forth, but a 
quesilUpn of matter of foot, of internal observation and oonsoious- 
liess, : IWe therefore appeal to the oonsoioitsness of men on this 
, W or congeries of ^ men in their, ; 

ct ruction call 8upetSbr;*i^ inferior ^ 
^of .the mii^ 







; ^ k inTesbed with tBo highest «athdi^ 7 ltoi)e^ 

0^ ^ vMoh fiowyrA^ to do all tl^ f Lei v» 

ykw iiiih^ aature part bj part. aare acquainted 'with fhot 
^ eye, the ear, and the saa^ of touch, taste and smell, 

are ministering servants to the intellectual powers, ** They are the 
propm inlets of knowledge. They areever on thealert tojM^h 
the iUghtest information they can get from any quarter. Their 
importuioe and so^vioe are so much acknowledged and valued by 
ail, that Hr. Jjooke went so far as to maintain that they were the 
sources of kn<m‘ledgo. Besides this^eir general ministration 
io the mind, they evidently a<j^y«redge the authority of the 
dwhes and the affections, the intellectual and the moral powers 
1 hear that a grand exhibition of the products and effects of the 
skill, ingenuity, and superior tact in needle-work of all the ‘most 
respeotoble ladies in the Presidency is to take place in the 
Town I desire to see this. Accordingly this desire puts 

aU the closes into active operation. By my muscular power, 
1 became I transported thither. I am gratified at the sight of the 
aBbotS <ff jf nperior skill in needle-work, at the handling of tiie 
fwoy whioh the ladies officiously put in my hands, 

at tba' smell of the perfume that is gaily sprinkled upon their 
Akiss^ and at the hearing of an eloquent speech delivered on 
the otmsdon extolling in the most extravagant terms the saperi<xr 
Ithenew and exquisiteness of tb^ fiihrios. 

.t : Now, it is evident that^my desire to witness the exhibition 
rhea ' iM to the exercise of Ihe senses. Thus in the above example 
hilpffidm authori the senses is evinced. 

Shorn a oaloulatioa of the oonsequenoes that would flow ( which 
Oakdlation must bo gone throng by reason ) I iefindn |t<^v 
party of {deasuxe where t would witness moi^ 
enchanting mni^ ^mt was ever pmflnmed.;^ ; 

wn ^ pli i l A desire. And if we-tims go ova .ail 'the piizte ~ 
we would find an oidaregqiBting'ihem;;;}''^>v 
If ohghl' to he xemuked that we|^ |io mscM 

Bubid 
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order among tkom. All that wo mean : 
that they are ^usdliarics to one aiiotheir» > . SPo. proceed ; 4lie desires: 
and the aflfections are subjeJt to the toioo lof conscience. I desire 
to wreak my vengeful leeli^s upon a certain individual. The 
moral principle interferes, shews to me the awful criminality 
of the modita^gd deed; and it is obeyed. Even the intelleotual 
powers are or ought to ho subject to the moral faculty. By the 
foul \nbrgy of my powers of conception and imagination, I 
particularly dwell on vicious and polluted scenes. Conscience 
with a magisterial and dictatorial air rebukes the vitiated intellec- 
tual powers, and presents before the mind!fi eye the awful tur- 
pitude of the crime ; and^^e warning is taken. All this ought 
to he the case in a sound and sane state of the mind. 

There is no primcii3le superior to comcwme in sacredmss or 
authority » It is the Houreign faculty of the mind. It is the 
supreme. But it will bo said that all this is mere theory ; for 
the above description is not consistent with stubborn facts. 
Where, it is said with an air of triumph, is the boasted supre« 
maoy of oousoienoe V Wliore is the sovereign, the magisterial, 
and dictatorial authority of eonscienco P Where is the dominion 
of the moral sense, the so-called Lord Paramount of the soul, to 
beipundP Where is his capital city? Where is his throne P 
Where are the badges, the ensigns, and the armorial bearings of 
his self-arrogated sovereignty P Where is tbg potency of his 
voice that is fondly said to c<a|ry c5onviction in the human 
mind P All this surely must be bought for in the heated brains ’ 
of some frenzied dreamers. Look at human nature as it is. 
Look at the vast population of the globe. Where is the su- 
premacy of conscience aokiiowledged. ^ we not see eveiy 
#y ih that the voice of the moral piinciple is 

amid the deafening revelry of the appetites and pas- 
even the 
which 
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cawatiBl iiaportastoe 

itwaun and authority, tn a ^bhi0ipoi»^ oM. 

au^orify ' ought to be and axe ocn^bmed. In an iin^lml^ state 
Oftiun^ the one is often diigoin^^ firomt&e o&er. We nriU 
Ibu bjr xeferenoe to a k^^^om. Now» in tndinaiy 
tbe tfazone of the kinj^om is posses^d’by the right* 

. ' ^ hehr; In this eaae power and authority are conjoined in one 
l^eusni. Bht in times of oonfosion, anarchy, misrule, and revo- 
.; lnti!oh% the throne is taken possession of by one who has might but 
;< |io to the throne. In this case tnight and right, poteer md 

am disjoined the one ftom the other. The reigning mo- 
' '.ttwech hao not the authority, though Jhe has the power, has not 
vithe* right, though he has the mig^t^ to reign. The dispossessed 
HfiOverrign, oh the contrary, though he hastiot the might yet has 
hhe right, though not the power yet the authority to rule. Might 
' . hnd no ri in the one case, and right and no might in the other. 

'•'Or, bocrowing the language of lawyers, which is so felicitously 
and eloi|amitly applied to this very subject by Br. Chalmers, the 
- wiwgnffig jiftverftign, in times of revolutions and misrule in the 
;otiBe supposed abovoi is sovereign de facto though not sovereign 
and on Ike contrary the deposed mcmaroh is sovereign de 
&ongh not sovereign de facto. Thus is illustrated tiie com* 
though essentially important distinction betwemi pmeer and 
might end right, sooeteign de facto and toverdgn dejure. 

: . Now let us apply tiiu distinction to the subject in hand. 
r;'"’: ' -- At the time of the creati^ of all tilings, man was made in 
likeness of God. Man’s soul was a minor, in its own 
■ kayjayM itm and kind, of the moral effulgence of the Deity. The 
^^kllMNeiSl'elemeets of the human constitution were a^usted by the 
of ike sanctuary. The' exquisite harmony and concord 
rneohamsm were tiie admiration of angels. All the 
disposed in due order and proportion. The join* 
l^riko aobmdination of ranks was in doe pteivslenee. Gona- 
IkWOOMearicted kuq; of the cerihn. It was thien tkak hs 
an mesieriNO’eA^ 
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toAl i^Qwsni,^^ bolding impost|l^ -siiwtioiui, i^do^ 
ipa^nable bomage to the Supr^!^;fe # 

It wa» tben tbe vliDle tabs olj^ t^ffiadbiqjM 

vrfflra in'oomplete subjOotionw the autborit^ jD^ oonecienoe. Tbr 
mil wsB tbw tbe Prime Ilu^ter of jibe ptabeC He oould do\no^ - 
tbingbut -fflim^was bidden ^td approved of by ocmsoienoe. It ' 
vmstbenin riuxrnhat tbe human mindesdiibited the perfect patimrii 
of ad well-organized government. Qir varying the figure, the 
seat of oonscienoe was the inner Sanotury-^tbe Holy of HoliTO. 
It was inaooessible to tbe encroachments of the other inferior and 
nnsanotified affections and desires, not one of tire dwellers of the 
outer court bad the aud^i^ to tread that holy ground where the 
High Priest conscience couI% hlone enter. In fine, the human 
mind exhibited a perfect pattern of tbe tabernacle afterwards set 
up by tile Sense. Confusion, disorder, disoord, dispeaoe, and re- 
volutions had no place there. 

While the human mind exhibited such a beautiful, pleasing, 
and ethereal spectacle, Satan, the author of all moral confusioa 
and anarchy, was grieved at it. Presenting in himself a most 
doleful picture of the upturning and derangement of the monad 
econoiny — ^tho veriest moral French Bevolution, in which oemr 
srienoe was guillotined and the benevolent affections subjected to 
the horrors of inquisitorial fire, he oould not possibly bear the 
sight of au inferior oreature as man reflecting tl^p moral effu%enoe 
of his thrice-glorious Author. F^pribwith therefore he left hm 
black domains— the infemal regions, and ascending to the beauti- 
ful Garden of Eden, infused an ithurgemt principle intoi the cone- . 
titution of man. By fair speeches and &ie Satberies he decoyed 
one of-thept^oiis, which horetufure brii^fjsiiot^ed tdwsys swved 
INS hfjndmpds to the reverend 

knowu by the nohm of telf-bm, but the odio^ 

...'.pelladoh '0f.;;s«i^>^M», 'being' 

«h(aig|r and perBoaBivrabeail!, .entered into tho 

raoe^i^jlfw^aj? 

ymM 
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and flm lihie did by fiemldaaiOiM aad aemifig wcgnia^tft sh« 
vi ? laite sttooeeded in gaining the W%U, the Piehsder of the 

: State. For this purpose and it was a (fiffioult undertahiog in those 
. di^i^ ihe with hw sisteivaffeotionB, araajed with all that is out^ 
captivating, J^dishing, and bewitohingj 
. .in the universe, drives her gohi^ tandem to Premier’s 
• palaooi She with her now infemsklised sisters g^ up to the pd' 
: vt^, chemWT of the Will and there ^deads with unheard of wu- 
UEisit^^ and'pathos. Her pathetic and bewitdiing appeals, join- 
^ ' the Mase of exterior beauty and oharm which peeped 

ferih firo^ her golden vestments, strike the premier with tempo- 
’ diry madness. The will becomes spell-ljpCihd. IJuable to break the 
chsim, he submits and becomes a ^ave to her and her associates. 

The old venerable king having lost his much endeared/h»i% 
-^ths affections, his niilitia, the intellectual powers, and his prmnwr 
: --Mhe will, thus bereft of everything and destitute of anyassis- 
tanoe, and too weak to stand against the concentrated forces of 
the kingdom headed by an infernal king, is made to quit 
tlm throne and drudge a miserable life in a remote corner of the 
kingdom, ^is is the beginning of the dominion dbd reign of 
: bihe passions over consoienoe ; and to this day this do- 

minion extends itself among a oonsiderable part of the human 
: And it may be remarked here in passing that one of the 

ohi^ objects of the introduction of Christianity into the world 
wne the deposition of the pasi^ous and the ro-enthronement of 
bponsoimMlie. 

Hot the above natural hkfory, so to speak, of oonsoienoe, may 
*'■ to as being drawn from Povelation. How then 

y: aiXL it.be shewn that the moral facidty ought to be ibe Governor 
7 the Bioial f How can it be shewn apart from revelation, that 

it IbBf.iiA^nt authority in itself? This can he shewn, apoaUrk 


the oonsoiousuese of men, and a priori, from the nature 
^luHBan mind. 

i|tiit^^^dieed true as a matter <ff &ot, that in most men any ■ 
ti!iil7m[iB^ .gets Gie mastery over .tiie metal p^c^le. It is < 



befpro;^B6lne contents are a»zid wholly drui^ not* 

r the inonitions of consoienoe> It is tail that the 

: desire to get riches, by faiij or foul means, is gratified nottrithl 
standing the clamours of tie moral fhcnlty. But then it ottght 
to be remembered that the supj^sition that the moral primn^ 
pie interfeiSINii^h, and forbids^ the gratification of the passions 
proves its former sovereignty. Why does not any other passion 
or inlelleotual power interfere rather than conscience ? Besides* 
is there not felt in the mind a conflict between the passions 
and oonsoienco P We appeal to every sincere and candid man ; 
does not the mind feel distressed when any passion is gratified in 
spite of the dissenting v^Xjje^of the principle of right and wrong ? 
Has not every person felt the almost intolerahlo weight of misery 
and wretchedness after such a gratification P Is not the biting 
of conscience felt P Does not remorse fill the soul with excruciating 
pain P Now, what is the meaning of this felt remorse f It is, we 
apprehend, a judicial rotributiou at the hand of an offended God 
for violating the eternal law of right whose assertor conscience 
is. It is a punishment inflicted for sotting at nought the sacred 
authority df conscience. It is a notice, a general proclamation, 
tliat in the mind all is not well. It is a remonstrance of the> 
sovereign of the mind on his dethronement. To illustrate the 
subject a little farther, let us take an analogous case. Suppose a 
watch, the office of which is to keep time, to bewdisorganized, and 
all its parts to be not entire. Suppose we look at the remaining 
fragmentozy and disordered parts, and observe especially the 
pait called the Regulator. We* observe, its position, its oon- 
struotiou, and its capabilities, and from all this, although the 
watch is not going, we conclude that the final cause of this pai- 
tioular port was to regulate time when fest or slow, Precisely 
parallel is the case in hand. The human mind is dis(^^ 
ni^ed. The of its several 

not pooBieea laotore that b^suty ' ^ 

' ia^^^g government eatai up by intestiiie divisioiia ‘ 

bythe^v^ 




8<»ia vijEo^oHSi b».ooiwc3a»e»i ■■S.' 

» fiiir »ad naghty trM tmn ,np 1)^ 

; .'by.thbtfvwAlMtizuiig fonie<tf a fiexo^ hnnioane, ao adiScib to^^^ag' 
...li^ .^rttait, aoalm and onraffled sea^broken into fam 

TOveaby tha Tiblenoe of a tempesfci In tina atatb 
jatter;3^^» wo .obeerra, .-ambagst' 
b 0 feoidty oaited oonsoieaee. JSSjjrbbsanre its 
. . p^inttoOi so to speak ia the laindi its oapabilitieB, isad pattioalaxly 
to reiga supreaiely, aad from all this w© coadtud© 
% frdtarally endued witii authority to bear rule oter the 
ihoiil^^ of the soid. We think that the two oasM are pa* 
the oouolusion therefore is legitimate. 

' :v' "■ oyory object ia the phygia^ world has its partiou* 

' J» '*hd'.mid use for which it wall created. The same principle 
true in tiie mental as well os in the moral world. 
9^ae the rarious passionB and affections; aad they have 
plgeots. The appetite of hunger is satisfied with nought 
^ is therefore the object of hunger. The male* 

of malice is satisfied with nothing but the hurt 
cf^ ^ against whom it is conceived. The object of the 

i^lBSipiii of avarice is the collection of money by any means fhir 
ojr liraL Tinth in general is the object of the discursive fa<mlty ; 
and so bf every other principle in the mind. Now, it is evident 
ihu^ the pi^ili^n^ of right or wrong must (dso have an olgeot. 
what is thjs object ? Does it rest merely on the dedrion 
oouree of aotif|p is right and a certain othei? 
iJfphdg f No. Its language is, I have decided that ttiia linn 
;4^.:«>adact is right and is fhere/ttre to be acted upon; and 
other line of conduct is wrong, and is tJierqfbre to be emided'* 
dC^^i^ flOBsaienoe attains this its olgect, its testing place, or 
V it promises, entreats, threatens, roars, and when the 

it lashes the mind by the 
Sovereignty is its proper olgeoL Lastly, 
of tli6 opponoati^ of tho Bupremaoy of 

. Tiio whole nuad pdiflorgwW Beaso&eisaia 

: ^ admitted that i wa a on diould have obmiMad 
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mtBQU in ■ case ' obeyed by f 
Wyer ^faaii oonqtiert over the faculty f How fcaay 

there of thie f Yea rather the ea^ ^ opf>o^ siSe^ ^ 
more numerous than those o:i this. All history may be regarded^ /: 
as a eontinuous commenwy on the that lust, amUtion^^^ ^ 
avarice, ^H!<Nyjdeed every p^ion even the weakest, gets t&h 
inastery over reason. Notwithstanding thid we admit the supremacy 
of tfie discursive faculty over the passions. Why then not apply 
the same argument to the ascertainment of the supremacy of 
conscience P Before concluding -this part of our subject, it may 
not be unnecessary to enquire into the cause of this supremacy. 

Sir J. Mackintosh il^Jli8 excellent treatise ‘‘On the Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy,’’ whon^speaking of Bishop Butler— the 
discoverer, as ho has been called, of oonsoienoe, says that that 
eminent prelate does not even attempt to account for the supre- 
macy of conscience ; and then himself launches out a most in« 
genious solution. It is, he says in substance, the close proxi- 
mily, the juxta-position, or the actual contact of the moral sen- 
timents with the will, nothing intervening between them, that 
constitutes their sovereignty or supremacy. Our objections to 
this moat ingenious but partial and defective solution we have 
already. Most modem philosophers-, however, have justly 
come to the conclusion, that this supremacy is inexplicable, 
that uo account of it can be given, that ik is a /act in the 
mental constitution of man. Th*e conclusion seems to be ar* 
rived at after intense thought. It is one of those things which 
in the present state of things cannot be accounted for. 
Oonscionoe is sovereign in its nature. It seems to be prince- ; 
Kke in the necessiiy of things. Fro# ^ 
to command, Sov#eignty seems to be as m 
idea of conso^ from the 

ignty to the moral jirinoiple, and it is ho;; more iSie moral piinripl^ 
Abstract &e idea of space from the idea of cxtensio#' mid ' 
k; eactenrioQ no more. Abstract 
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denoe, md tlie result, whatever it may be, is not oonsoienoo. 
Supremaoj^is therefore ati essential, inseparable, and nemmry 
idea involved in that of oonsoienoo. We say necessary in rofbreupe 
to the appointed will of god. It is u sine qua non to its constitu- 
ting essence. Abstractly the prinwple of right and wi’ong is 
fiuproine in the universe. We^ave almost 
notwithstanding all opposition, and apart from the will of God. 
It has, so to speak, a mathematical existence. Existing in any 
being anywhere tliroughout the illimitable domains of the uni- 
verse it is destined to command. It is inherently and necessarily 
prince-like. This necessity, be it observed, lest it should bo mis- 
understood, arrises from its being a^^nirror which faithfully re- 
flects the will of God, which being an ntfl nonce, emanation, or 
procession, or expression, of Ilis eternally and unchangeably 
holy nature, is eternally and unchan gonbly holy in itself. As 
is the fountain so are its streams. Thus inucjh for what is meant 
by conscience. 

{To he continued) 


MONTHLY ClIllONICLE. 

In oo^^sequenco of the passing of the Eoyal Titles Act by 
'the British Parliathent, the full title of our august ruler has be- 
come “ VicnoKiA, by the Grac#'of God, of tho Unitod Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Irelandf (iueon, Hefeuder of tho Faith, 
Empress of India.’’ Her Imperial Majesty has in consequence 
issued the following Proclamation : — 

“ VICTOIIIA, R. 

Whereas an Act has been passed in the present Session of Parliament 
entitled “An Act to enable Her Most Gracious Majesty to make an Addition 
to the Royal Style and Titles appertaining to tho Imperial Crown of tho 
United Kingdom and its Depondencies,” which act recites that, by the Act 
for the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, it was provided that after such 
Union the Boyal Stylo and Titles appertaining to the Imperial Crown of the 
United Kingdom and Its pependencted sh^ld be bucIi as His Majesty by his 
^ J^'ocl^ under tho Great Sed, Of dte United Kingdcin should be 
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pleased to appoint; and wliicli Act also recites that, by virtaeof yuc said Act 
and of a Royal Proclamation midorthe Great Seal, dated j^elstdayof 
January, 1801. Our present Stylj and Titles are” Victoria, by the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith;” and which Ac',' also recites that, by the Act for the better 
Goverament of India, it was enisled that the Government of India, therefore 
vested in India Company ih^rust for Us, should become vested in 

Us, and that IndiffWiould thenceforth be governed by Us and in Our name, 
and Wmt it is expedient that there sliould he a recognition of the transfer of 
Governraent so made by means of an addition to be made to Our Style and, 
Titles : And which Act, after tlie said recitals, enacts that it shall be lawful 
for Us, with a view to such recognition as aforesaid, of the transfer of the 
Government of India by Our Kf»yal Proclamation under tlie Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom, to make such addition to the Style and Titles at pre- 
sent appertaining to the Imptjrfi# CVown of the United Kingdom and its 
Depcsndencios as to us may seem meet ; we have thought fit, by and with 
the advice of our Privy Council, to appoint and declare, and we do hereby^ 
by and with the said advice, appoint and declare that henceforth, so far as 
conveniently may be, on all occasions and in all instruments wherein Our 
Stylo and Titles are used, save and except all Charters, Commissions, Letters 
Patent, Grants, Writs, Appointments, and other like instrument, not extend- 
ing in their operation beyond the rnited Kingdom, the following addition 
siiall be made to the Style and Titles at present appertaining the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies ; that is ^o say, in the 
Latin tongue in these words : Indite Iinperatrix.” And in the English 
tongue in those words : “ Empress of India.” 

And Our will and pdeosurc further is, that the said addition shall not be 
made in the Commissions, Charters, Letters Patent, Grants, Writs, Ap- 
pointments, and other like instruments ^herein before specially expected. 

And Our will and pleasure further is, that all gold, silver, and copper 
moneys, now current and lawful money’s of the United Kingdom, and all 
gold, silver, and copper moneys which shall, on or after this day, be coined 
by Our authority with the like impressions, shall, notwithstanding such ad- 
dition to Our Style and Titles, bo deemed and taken to be current and lawful 
moneys of the said United Kingdom , and further that all moneys coined 
for and issued in any of the Dependoncies of the said United Kingdom, and 
declared by Our pToclamation to be current and lawful money of such Do- 
pendencies, respectively bearing Our Style, or titles or any part or parts 
thereof, and all monyes which shall hereafter be coined and issued, according 
to such proclamation, shall, notwithstanding such addition, continue to be 
lawful and current money of such Dependenoiss respectively, until Our 
ideasme eh«U he fur^i«r dedared thereupon. ^ ^ 
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GivonVftt Our Court at Windsor^ the twenty-eighth day of Aprils ono 
tJjoiisaiid ^ht hundred and seventy-six, in the thirty-ninth year of Our 
Beign. ^ 

God save the Queen.** 

— V' 

NOTICES BOOKS. 

DtjdiliasanginL Calcutta ; Now Bharat Press. 128^^11. E. 

Why the author of these poems has not put his name to them, 
we do not know; but of this we are certain, that there is no Ben- 
gali poet living who would be ashamed of them. They are lyri- 
cal compositions of no mean order ; they are not unworthy of 
that noble school of lyrical poetry of wMcli Jayodeva must be 
acknowledged to be the master. iTh-^ author has caught not a 
little of the spirit of Jayadeva, his melody, his vivacity, the ryth- 
mical flow of his language, his poetical gaiety, his mysticism, his 
refined feeling. Indeed, wo do not remember having read for 
many a day such odes in the Bengali language as are contained 
in this unpretending volume. The only fault in those otherwise 
excellent lyrical pieces is, that the expressions in some of the odes 
treating on love are somewhat broad, wo had almost said coarse. 
But probaMy we arc judging them by too severe a standard, Ben- 
gali lyrical poetry, like a!! eastern poetry, being somewhat warmer 
and more passionate than English lyrical poetry. But however 
this may be, there ean be no question that our author is one of the 
best lyiioal poets in Bengal. ^ 

Bharapi-SuJea. By Haridhchaiidra Niypgi. Calcutta : Stanhope Press 
1282, B. E. 

This is another lyrical piece : it is an ode on the visit to India 
of His Eoyal Hi^ness the Prince of Wales. We do not think 
that .Ibis ode equals, in melody, in telioity of expression, in poetic 
feeling, any one of the lyrical pieces contained in the volume 
noticed above. Probably the sulgect has something to do with 
this failure. 

TithUatm, By Baghunondan. Published by 
olpsori Mohan Baya Chaudhuri, Calcutta : Bharat Press. 1282. B. 
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• Kaghtmandan Bliattaoliturjya is acknowledged oi^ll liands 
to have been the most profound jurist or rather canonist^ Bengah 
He is the highest authoritj* in Bengal on all points relating to 
Hindu ooclesiastioal law. We therefore rejoice to see an attempt 
made not only to reprint lij# great Sanskrit work, but to translate 
it into Bai^pibii. The work is tc be issued in monthly parts. The 
present part oeISfeins the text and a Bengali translation of the 
celebrated chapter called Tithitatm. The translation, so far as 
we have seen it, seems to be faithful. We wish the enterprizing 
Editor all success. 

EMh'mL By Yasoda ^jlandan Sarkar. Calcutta : Samaj Darpan Press^ 
1876. 

We have received three parts of this book which is said to 
be a novel. The author modestly tells us that the publication of 
the entire novel will take about ton years. As we have received 
only an infinitesimal fraction of the book, we cannot pronounce on 
its merits ; wo may do so at tho end of the decade, should Pro- 
vidence bo pleased to prolong our lives to that period. 

JayapaL An historical Novel. By Pramoth Nath iC^litra. Calcutta : 
Albert Press. 1283, B, PI 

Jayapal, the King of Lahore, had a beautiful daughter of the 
name of Svarnakiintala, whom ho wished to give in marriage to 
Sangram Sinlia, the prince of Nandanpur, then in the service of 
the Lahore King as the Oommander-in-ohief' of his army. The 
princess, however, was of anothe^ mind. She had set her affec- 
tions, not upon the Commandor-in-chief, but upon the Deputy- 
Columander-in-chief, Vijayaketu. Strange to say, this Vijayaketu 
was not a man but a woman. She was the daughter of Birpal, 
the brother of Jayapal, who had been killed in a battle with 
Sidtan Mahmud, to wreak vengeance on whom she assumed 
the g«u‘b of a man and taken service in the king’s army under the 
name of Vijayaketu, her original name having been Vijaya. The 
Deputy was desperately in love with hw ohief, who was mad edter 
Svarnakuntala, who again was longing for the band of the Deputy. 
In the mean time Sultan Mahmud attacked Lahoi^ ; the King 
w&B taken prisoner, and his general 9ihha wai 
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object of her affections, threw off her dis- 
guise, fou^t with a Muhammadan chief and was tilled. Jayapal> 
escaping fixun prison, agreeably to the advice of his oouxisellors 
‘ burnt himself to death on a funeral pile into which his queen and 
his daughter Svamakuntala threw tlkunselves. Thus ended the 
appalling tragedy. ^ 

We wonder the king did not recognize hil^wn niece in tho 
person of the Deputy Commander. But however that might liave 
been, the play has considerable merit, especially in the descrip- 
tions which are lively and graphic. 

Th£ Vedarihaijatna, Or an attempt to interpret the Vcdae, Bombay. 1876. 

This is a very laudable atten^pt Jgi make the contents of the 
Vedas known to the Mahrathi-speaking population of the Bom- 
bay Presidency in their own mother tongue. The Mahrathi ver- 
sion is also accompanied with an English translation. 

Eeportofthe Alexandra Native Girls* English Imiiiution for the year 
1875. Bombay ; Education Society’s Press. 1876. 

We are glad to find that this institution is not only main- 
taining its high character, but increasing in efficiency. It is one 
of the most important institutions in the country. Wo wish for 
it what Father Paul wished for liis country — Esto perpetna. 

The Eighth Annual Bcportof the Chorebi^an Female School. Calcutta : 
Presidency Press. 18176. 

The originator of this Girk’ School was the late Baboo Peary 
Churn Sircar, with a well-merited eulogy of whom the Beport 
begins. We wish the school all prosperity. 

A Free Enquiry After Truth. By Kisori Lai Roy. Calcutta : School 
Book Press. 

Intliesedays when there are so many ‘‘jesting Pilates^^ 
who core not to enquire after truth, it is reft’eshing to come across 
a tract with the title, “A Free Enquiry after Truth/^ Not that 
we ogr^ with the writer in all his opinions, but we rejoioe that 
thexe ore some amongst our educated oouutrymen who enquire 
after truth. Our prayer is, that th^ may find Truth and receive 
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THE NATIONAL CIIAllACTEli OF THE HINDUS 
OF BENG AL. 

* 

Ti^A ^indu. 

( Continued from page 349. ) 

Wo shall now consider the system of education pursued in 
the above institutions, with special reference to its influence on 
the characters of the recipients of tlie instruction imparted in them. 
In the Colleges and Schools supported wholly or in part by tho 
Government, and which form tlio great bulk of the educational 
institutions in tho country, instruction in the elements of general . 
knowledge or of some particular sciences is given to^the pupils 
through the medium of English, or of some of the vernacular lan- 
guages of the people, uj) to a point which, in the case of the Col- 
leges, prepares tho alumni for tho general buiyness of life or for 
paiticular professions, and in tho c ifso of the Schools affords means 
for such preparation. As instruments of mental discipline these 
institutions are almost wholly directed to the cultivation of the in- 
tellectual faculties of their students, and have not much to do 
with tho culture of their moral and spiritual powers. Herein 
lies the great defect of tho system of education which obtains in 
these institutions, and which for shortness’ sake wo shall call the 
Government system of education, having been inaugurated and 
enforced by Government as being in accordance with its general 
poli(g^. The great olyect of all systems of public education is, or f 
ought to be, to qualify and enable a nation to accomplish the high- 
’ est end of its e2deteixoe,-rtbe promotion and security of its highest > 
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aGoomplisliment of tliis end it is indispensably 
Moossairy^-^ certain principles on the members of the 

nati^y habits in them, and to communicate a 

ocrtfidn kind and amount of knowledge to them. To the inculca- 
tion of such principles, the formation of such habits, and the 
oonunimioation of such knowledge it is essential to^* o'nfffISrth and 
develop all the faculties and powers of the nation, that is, of its 
individual members, whether intellectual, moral, or spiritual, or, 
in other words, to educate the members. Wo say “ nil the foo- 
lings and powers,’’ for the cultivation of any one or of any ono 
kind of these faculties and powers to tlio^exolusion of tlie rest is 
worse than useless. Such cultivation^ is calculated to impair the 
lisefiilness and endanger the happmoss'of the momhers, and thus 
to defeat the highest end of the nation. There is a balance, an 
equilibrium, as it wore, among the various faculties and powers of 
the human mind, established by nature, and which in its original 
state is oonducivo to a fair degree of happiness. The conditions 
of this equilibrium are so arranged that if proportional forces be 
applied to these faculties and powers to draw out and improve 
thorn, tho posultant is an elevation of man’s nature and an acoes- 
sion of hit happiness. But if tho forces applied bo dispropor- 
tional, or if some of the faculties and powers be sufforod to lio 
dormant while tho others are acted upon, the equilibrium is seri- 
ously disturbed, ai\rl the result is a distorted and awkward frame 
of the human mind, alike detrfenontal to the usefulness and hap- 
piness of man. Such a partial cultivation of the mind gives an 
undue development and preponderance to some of its faculties, 
whi^y io vary the figure, like overgrown trees in a forest, over- 
shadow tho rest and stint their growth. The culture of tho whole 
aaaind, of all its faculties and powers, is as necessary to its healthy 
and tjsefdl development, as the exercise of the whole body, of all 
its Hmba is to its vigorous and beautiful growth. We 

thus see tmw necessary it is that every system of public education 
should be st^ as can give due exercise to all the mental faculties 
and pow^ of those who are brought up. under it. We also see 
; ,hoiN tho Cjoyenuuent system of education in this country 



is. JJnder tliis system it is not the whole mto that is^uoated, 
but a part of him. The intellectual powers of the piipils of . the 
Government and aided schools and colleges receive by far the 
greatest share of the culture effected under this system, their 
moral faculties receive avo^y small share of it, and their religiotxs 
principleSTBWtotaJ^ All that is bared for is a certain 

amount of knowledge, in the 2 >upils, of certain specified subjects 
of a purely secular nature, and the passing by them of certain 
prescribed tests. Wlien this amount is acquired, or api>ears to be 
acquired, and*thGSo tests arc i^assed, the education of the passed 
j)upil8 is considered as fiiiisliod, and they are sent out into the 
world to sliift for ilieinsclves. How their characters are formed, 
wliat habits they contract, what propensities they show, what 
th( 3 ir general conduct is while they arc at school, what indication 
they give of what they may become in their after-life, whtit sort 
of men they tiirn out to be afi or ihoy have entered the world, and 
how far they succeed in securing their own happiness, and the 
I)rospcrity of the community to which they belong, are matters 
whioli this system wholly ignores, practically if not theoretically.. 
It thus ignores the necessity for the moral and spiritual perfection 
of our nature. It is a sort of intellectual gymnasium, .but is not 
wliat it more properly ought to be — a moral and spiritual palestra. 
Intellectual advancement is undoubtedly a very great thing, but 
only wlien pursued as a means to moral and spiritual culture. It 
is a shallow and misolieivous notioA that high literary and scien- 
tific attainments are by tliomselvos great and worthy objects, and 
that they excuse the neglect of moral and spiritual improvement, 
8uch attainments are very brilliant, and are very desirable em- 
bellishments to a morally and spmtuaUy good and groat man, 
and when subordinated and made subservient to moral goodness 
and spiritual excellence their utility and necessity to our hai)pi- 
ness both hero and hereafter are undeniable. But per that is 
apart from moral excellence and spiritual woith,’ the highest tri- 
umphs in literature and science are of little value, and may be 
productive of positive evil. Among the causes of the first French 
devolution, whofie horrors arc perh^ V 'Within the memoiy 



men stilMving/’ are mentioned “ the infidel writings of Voljtairo 
and RoiSseau,” men whose infidility was not, wo suppose, 
owing to want of all mental cultivation, but to intellectual culti- 
vation exclusive of proper moral and, spiritual culture. Again, 
there is a very strong moral reason wiy^we should not neglect to 
improve and turn to the best account evorjr.JaoultfTiud power 
with which our Maker has endowed us. The faculties and powers 
whether intellectual, moral, or spiritual, with which wo are fur- 
nished, are so many talents — we use the word talent hero in its 
original etymological sense — with which, as with so many pieces 
of money, we have been sent to this gr^at market of the world, 
where wo are to spend them, and pp our return to the great 
Master who has sent us we have to render a faithful account of 
them to Him. While in this market we can make wliat use or 
abuse of these talents we please. We can spend thorn on objects 
that will make us happy while wo arc in the market, and, by 
securing the approbation of our Master, will also make us happy 
after we have returned from it ; or on objects whoso extrinsic ap- 
pearance is tempting enough to deceive men into buying thorn, 
but which iniriusically are worthless, and like the Dead Sea apples 
disappoint and mortify \is, and which make us unhai>py for ever ; 
or we can omit to make any use of many of them, wliether good 
or bad. But the consequences which their use, abuse, or omission 
of use, involves, arp very serious, being in tlie case, of their good 
use our Master’s smile of appiJbbation which is eternal bliss to us, 
and in the case of their abuse or nonuse His frown of displea- 
sure which is eternal misery to^’us. Such being the case, ought it 
to be a matter of indifference to us whether the faculties and 
powers we possess are drawn out, improved* and used to the best 
advantage, or are suffered to lie dormant and be wasted unpro- 
iitably f Is it not .clearly our duty and interest to make the best 
practicable use of them, to turn them to the best account — ^to 
spend in the purchase of articles the sight of which will 
please Him whose wo are, and thus procure us everlasting felicity? 

But though we have been finding fault with the Government 

. system of education in this country, we do not mean to say that 
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tlie Grovemmont is to Wamo for having adopted and enfoi^d it. On 
the contrary considering the^peeuliar and difficult positimi in which 
it is placed wo hardly see how it can safely pursue abetter, a more 
complete system. As regards religion, customs, manners, prejudices) 
and social and domestic a^ngements, the governed race has very 
little iil^omJtion flie governing, and it is a mixed and ho- 
tcrogenous community. The forniiug of measures affecting such 
a community under any circumstances is extremely difficult. A 
niiiiistor of religion oxpcricnciis groat difficulty in preaching to a 
mixed congregation, and a public speaker in speaking to a mixed 
audience. Tlie difficulty in those cases arises chiefly from the 
necessity of making the sermon or the speech suitable to the dif- 
ferent sects or parties that compose the congregation or the audi- 
ciico, so that it may iiifoi^m the understanding, please the imagi- 
nation, move the passions, or influonco the will of every one of 
these sects or parties without hurting the feelings or prejudices of 
any one of them. Great as this difficulty is, it is often not insuper- 
able, and the consequences of a failure to meet it are not ordi- 
narily very serious. But the difficulties which a civilised and 
enlightened govcnimont has to onoountor in devising and carrying 
out plans or systems affecting the interests of a mixed alien popu- 
lation, are very often insurmountable, and the consequences of a 
fiiihu’e to guard against them are not unfroquently disastrous. 
Of such a nature are the difficulties that the J3ritish Government 
of India has to face in attomptiu^ the moral and spiritual train- 
ing of the people of this country, and it is, therefore, in our 
humblo oi)iuion justified in purSuing the system which it has 
hitherto pursued in educational matters. 

The Missionary Colleges and Schools in this country are the 
only institutions where religious instruction is given to the pupils. 
While the .Q-overnment and grant-in-aid institutions cautiously 
avoid direct interference with the religious prejudices of their 
pupils, these Colleges and Schools boldly address thoniselves to 
the task of removing such prejudices) and require their students to 
devote a portion of their time to the study of the Bible. This, 
we need liaxdly say, is the distinction that we alluded to in at 



former mrt of tliis paper, as existing between the colleges and 
schools su^orted by the Grovemment^and the people of the coun- 
try, and those maintaiaed by missionary bodies. Tliero is not, 
'however, a strong desire in the pujnls of these missionary colleges 
and schools to benefit by their roligiws tf3ae]iing ; aTid they are 
resorted to by native boys more for tho seeal^ knowledge they 
communicate than for the religious instruction they offer to con- 
vey. 


We have thus far spoken of the institutions whose professed 
object is tho instruction of the youtli of tlio country, and whoso 
influence on their character is direct and immediate. Bosidos 
those there are other institutions, which exercise an indirect but 
real influenoo, whctlior ftir good or fur evil, ou the formation of 
habits, and thus affect the national cliaraeter of the ])oo])lc. 
Among such are the political constitution of tho country — tho 
peculiar arrangement of tho throe great branches of its sovereign 
power, the executive, the legislative, and tlic judicial, — the public 
ofScos, the courts of justice, the institutions and laws relating to 
life and property, tho Telegraphic and Itailway liiuis, tho mercaii- 
tile 'firms and shops &c. These institutions have. boBides their 
direct effects, an indirect but decided moral offeet on all jxirsons 
whetlier young or ohl, and are thus instruments of public instruc- 
tion in the widest sense of the term — of the iiistruoth>Ti, namely, 
of not only tho youyg but of persons of all ages. “ The bearing 
of tho constitution of a couatrj^upoii its intGrnal life,” says Dr. 
Arnold, ‘^is twofold; direct and indirect. For example, tho 
effect of any iiart-icular arraugeihent of tho judicial power is soon 
directly in the greater or loss purity with which justice is ad- 
ministered ; but there is a fui^her offeot, and one of tho highest 
importance, in its furnishing to a greater or less portion of tho 
nation one of tho best moans of moral and iutellectual^pulture, 
the opportunity, namely, of exercising tho functions of a judge. I 
mean that to accustom a number of persons to the intolleotual exor- 
cise of attending to, and weighing, and comparing evidence, and 
to the moral exercise of being placed in a high and responsible 
>ritttation, invested with one of Grod’s own attributes, that of judg- 
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mcnt, and having to dcterniino with authority hotw^n tnith 
and falsehood, right and wrong, is to furnish them with very > 
high means of moral and intolleotual culture, in other words, 
it is providing thorn with one of the highest kinds of educa- 
tion. ^ * So in the san;^ way different arrangements of the 
executive' and le^is^irvo powers should bo always regarded in 
this twofold aspect; as effecting their direct objects, good 
government and good legislation; and as educating the na- 
tion more or less extensively by affording to a greater or 
loss number of persona pratfiical lessons in governing and legis- 
lating.” Tlio twofold bearing of the rest of the institutions wo 
have just luentioned, tIieii\eKect^ namely, in accomplisliing their 
direct objects, and their tendeiuy to infliienco the habits and to 
modify the character of the people, and thus to ocliicate them, 
may be explained in the sarno way, but it is needless here to do 
so. 

Lot us now consider wliat results the institutions we have 
spoken of, and the system we have discussed, have produced, 
what inlluonco they have been exorcising on the national mind 
of the Hindus of Bengal, what modification of their national 
cluu'acter they , have effected. It is patent to all, even to the 
most cai’oloss observer, that since the period at which exertions 
for the education of the people of this country began to bo made 
under the British Goyernmciit, a great ^radical change, a 
mighty revolution, in fact, in Llio intollectual, moral, spiritual 
and social status of tho p{)j)ulation has been silently but steadily 
going on all over tho country, similar in kind, though not in tho 
mode of its occurence and progress, to that which began to take 
place in Europe after the dismemberment of the Western Em- 
pire and the settlement in its provinces of the barbaiian tribes 
who had brought about its destruction, and which having resulted 
in the state of things that we at present see in that quaxter of the 
globe, has made the fall of that empire tho line of demi?ykatioD, 
as it were, between the two great divisions of its histoiy, respeo- , 
rively denominated and Modern. Our readem will per- 
haps aodeistaud us to mean, at mj iRito to liupl7> that tho* * 
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revolutiito to which wo are hero alluding as going on in this 
country 1ms, like the one to which have compared" it, devidod 
our history into two distinct parts, ancient and modern. Wo do ^ 
■ not mean, however, quite so. Our history up to this time is not, 
as the history of Europe certainly is, p^^ly a record of a state of 
things that has long gone by, and partl^ •^record of a itate of 
things that still is going on, — ^partly a biograpTTy of nations long 
since dead and gone, and partly that of nations still living. 
Our history, on the contrary, is the history of a nation whoso 
identity has continued unbroken through a series of ages, which 
began nobody knows when, — a nation which, from its hoar anti- 
quity and peculiarity of character and institutions, stands out in 
bold relief, as it were, in Iho midst o^ the other nations of the 
world. True, a poll Ion of our history has been called ancient 
by some European writers, but evidtmtly not in the sense in 
which the earlier portion of the history of Europe is called an- 
cient. These writers must have ajqdiod the epithet ancient to a 
portion of our history only because the events nairated in that 
portion took place in the period denominated ancient in the his- 
tory of their own continent. But we do mean that, if the revo- 
lution under notice be allowed to take the course which it scorns 
very likely to take, if it should bring about a fusion of races such 
as the Eurox:)ean revolution wo have referred to brought about, 
and hy such fusion should give rise to a state of things similar to 
what has arisen in Europe, tHen our history will bo divided into 
ancient and modern in the European sense of tlie words. But 
who can toll what a day may bring forth ? Human foresight is 
limited, remarkably limited, and human calculations are not to he 
relief upon. Man proposes, but Q-od disposes. Napoleon went to 
bed that memorable night of frost’’ on his retreat from Moscow 
the virtual monarch of all Europe, hut rose in the morning the 
commander of the shattared remains of Iris mighty army destroy- 
ed' by frost overnight, to be eventually defeated, captured and 
shut up as a close prisoner in a little island. But whatever may 
be the future course of the revolution going on in this country, 
'and whatever may be its ultimate results, there is a singularly 
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fortunate and gratifying teature in it — ^it is unattended ^ith civil 
disturbances and bloodslied.^CiviJ wars have so generally marked 
ihe commonoemont and progress of revolutions and reformations 
that it has been said that “ the car of civilation has dripped with 
blood ; thoso throes and j^^)bbiTig8 which :nark every new birth 
of sociely have bwJ^^^ars/’ But revolution in Bcngfil is a 
happy exception £o the general rule of revolutions, a singular 
pheiibmonou iu human lilstory, and may well be held up to tho 
admiration of the world as fjn a:groeal)ly surprising achievonient, 
and to fiituro revolutionists and reformers as an instructive lesson. 
iSociety in Bengal gcncj^’ail\% and tho Hindu society in it espe- 
cially, is being revolutionised, — sacred rights ai‘o being invaded, 
immemorial customs an^ being violated, long established institu- 
tions arc being abolished, long enjoyed privileges arc being with- 
drawn, long standing projudittes arc being outraged, tender feel- 
ings are b<?ing wounded, fondly cherished associations are being 
broken, tics of tender atVocliou arc being rudely torn asunder, 
dearest friends and nearest 3*chatiA'es are being separated, not lo- 
cally but socially, broil lors from brolliorxS, sistcu-s from sisters, 
husbands from wives, parents hv>m children — but all the country is 
quid , the routine of daily life is quietly followed, and scarcely any 
body seems to take notice of what is going on around him. To 
Avliat, i.lio f]uestion naturally aa ir.cs, is this singularity, Ibis oxcop- 
tionalily, of oiu; revolution owing ^It appoajuj to us to be owing 
partly to the strength and ]»rest!ge of tho Grovernment wo 
live under, partly to the fact that the revolution is being 
brought about by intellectual audtioral iiistriLmeuts, but cliudly, 
wo mak(3 bold to say, to our moral and physical degeiieracj". 
This great and exceptional revolution is the chief result 
uohioved by tho iIlstitution^s and the systems we have noticed 
above ; or, in other words, the educational measures that have been 
in ox)crMtion in this ooiiutry for the last fifty years have altered, 
Ijcither for tho better or for the worse;, the intellectual, ^noral, 
spiritual, and social condition of its people. The Hindus of 
this country have availed themselves of these measui-es the most, 
and, 09 a natural consequence, the change in their, national cha- 
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ractor ha^; boon the greatest and the faost mai'kod. ^Our business 
now is to trace this ohaiigo. f 

(To be contimicd.) 


WTIEELEE’S HISTORy"^ Oil^NDIA, " 

VOL. IV. TART I. 

The scoi)o of tlio fourth volume of Mr. Wlieolor’s Ilistoiy of 
India is variously stated in the jireface to be “ to toll tlio history 
of India under Mussulman rule,” and “ to treat of the Mussulman 
people.” In the opening sentence of the book it is further stated, 
that ‘‘ the history of Mussulman India is the record of a collision 
between two races, the Tui^ks and tho Iliinlus” — ^tliose ditfcront 
statements may not at first sight appear very much to militato 
against one another, hut a penisal of Mr. Wheeler's book will 
show that ho has made the treatment of tho history of India 
under the Mussulman rule quite subs<'rvieut to a narration of tho 
collision between tho Turk and the Hindu. This collision, Mr. 
Wheeler conceives, is tho cause of bringing about four difforont 
stages in the dcvolopmont of tho religion of the lCf.)raii — llie 
Sunni, the Sliiah, the Sufi and the Sunni revival.” Mr. ‘Wheeler 
labours to bring out prominently tho cliaracbTisilcs of the four 
stages, and we mn^^t at tlie outset admit that, as a disseriation to 
- prove the succession of these stages, his Vv^ork is beyond all praise. 
It x)ossesses all the merits, and we aie sorry to add, most of tho 
defects of a masterpiece of spbeial pleading. All the facts which 
can in any way ho made to {irove tho sequence aie prominently 
and picturesquely feet forth, while all otlicrs of whatever value 
as materials for histories of either the “di’um aud trumpet,” or 
the social development class, are hurriedly swept out of view, 
Wbele dynasties are passed over with scant, and in most oases, 
Icoufei^tupus recognition. Despots of tho beneficent and the ogre 
"' type alike fail to attract attention, and the progressiov. or the re- 
trogression cf the Turk or the Hindu, unliks their supposed 
V coUisipn, Boaroely finds any place in the book. 
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Another division of lie subject which Mr. Wheeler makes 
s, that into the Mussulufin and the Moghul period. We 
will not say iliat thei’e may not bo some slight foimdation for 
lliis division ; but Mr. Wlioeler's habit of mailing too much of a 
good thing betrays l)ini^.cro as elsewhere into arguments which 
i t Avoulfl be too ridfeiSus seriously to consider, were it not for 
^lio deliberate nonchalance with which he x>ropounds them. A 
smilS involuntarily rises to the reader’s lij^s a>s ho lights on one 
of Mr. Wheeler’s model ni-giinn; nts ; hut he is staggered by the 
author’s assurance, ami thinks twice before he allows it full iday. 
The arguments which Mr. Wlieeler brings forward To luove that 
the Mogliuls Avere no MussuiiuMus, are eininentlj^ of this descrip- 
tion. They resolve ihemsrlvos into the following. Taimur was 
no Mussulman, llahca- was none, nor was Humayon, or any of 
thoFO that succeeded him till we come to Aurangzeb. Taimur wag 
no Mussulman, because,” says Mr. Wlieeler, “ no strict Mussul- 
man ■ss'ould liave made v ar upon a bi'other Mussulman. No strict 
Sunni would have aitM(!L(}d a brother Sunni. Taimur niado "war 


upon the Sultan of Delhi. The Sultan was a Suimi ; he was 
maintaining the rul(3 of Islam over idolators.” (p. 12(>). Tho 
syllogism is complete, and is in Mr. Wheeler’s best manner ; but 
it has one vital delect. It is not based on a true major premise. 
It. will ho enough to say that, wore Mr. Wheeler’s assertion correct, 
ihe best part of his occupation, as tar as thi^ yalurao is concerned, 
ivould, like Othello’s, ho “gone.” It may also ho added that, on this 
supposition, the millennium will come not when Christ shall rule 
on earth, or when the Peace So(?icfy sliould have attained its goal 
but when the religion of tho most red-handed of impostors, as 
Muhammad has so often been called, should overshadow all 
others. 


Baber also was no Mussulman for the same reason. “ Ho 


made wax against Mussulmans and Sunnis, He oonfedoi-ated with 
the idolatrous Eana against Mussulmans. If ever ho ptofessed 
himself to bo a Sunni, it was to ingiatiate himself with the 
Afgans.” (p. 131). This argument requires no answer, but, in ^ 
connection with it, it may be proper to show with what eooihefss* 
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Mr. Wlie^er can throw a fact pverbori^d when it does not square 
with the place ho would have usfj igncd it in his theory. Mr. 
Wheeler makes sad havoc among the Mussulman historians of the 
’ Moghul period, jei ho docs not impeach the voracity of Baber’s 
autobiography, and ho expressly states his history of Baber’s 
reign is based on it, Ferishta and the foiilfet volume of Elliot’s 
historj^. Now, in those memoirs Baber narrates that, at a critical 
point of his conflict with the liana of Cliitor, “ho broke iij) his 
<irinking vessels — lie s^roro that he wo\ild never take wine.” This 
fact, as far as it goes, would he a fatal Mow to Mr. Wheeler’s 
theory ; and like many authors of his dass^ ho does not, to prevent 
such a catastrophe, liositaio to say,“ so inneh 11 i<j worse for the fact.” 
“ The fact is open to question” is Mr. Whoelor's dogmatic verdict, 
for no other reason than that it has tho misfortune not to fit into 
bis theory. 

Next we come to IlnmaTan. Mr. Whoolcr's verdict is tho 
same with regard to him as with regard to his two prodooessors. 
Tills time tho verdict is Anindod on irumaynn’s “liaiikeiiiig after 
tho religion of his M.oghul aricostoi's. l ie divided Iiis liousehold 
affairs according to the four elements of fire, air, water and 
caiih. He built a pavilion with seven apartments of diflVjr- 
ent colours to represent tho sun, moon and planets ; ho eat each 
day in a difTcrent apartment ; he transacted luisiness or took his 
pleasure according 1,/ . the reigning luminary.” It must bo ad- 
mitted that tills is a stronger argument than any wo have yot liad 
the good fortune to moot with in our review of Mr. Wheeler’s 
book. Ilumayun certainly was wedded to superst itions inoompatiblo 
With a strict adherence to the religion of the Koran, though Mr. 
Wheeler will find it diflieult to point out many Mussulman >Sultans 
who did not on imx>ortant occasions act in accordance -with the advice 
of their astrologers, AVhether Humayun’s particular superstitions 
f tho old religion of the Moghuls, we are not sufficiently versed 
in tlie to decide. Mr. Wheeler has found various suggest 

tiTe passages in tlie works of travellers, whereby ho hopes in a 
atib^queiit work, to prove the Moghul origin of the Hindu people 

the Vedic conceptions and wo have no doubt that Uo will per- 
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form tins task as plausibly ' and as picturesquely as tlio one wo 
liavo now before us. In the mean time wo can only say tliat, wo 
expected a different deseriiition of tlie Yedic people from one who 
has, not without some success, made the history of ancient India 
his special study. Tho^^.idic })ooplo/^ says Mr. Wheeler, wor- 
BluppeJTa thousand^jr.jfiS in turn ; they prayed to one and all for 
the material blessings of tills life. They did not pray for riglito- 
ousness ; they did not seek riglittjousness ; they did not pray in 
belialf of others.” (p. Jco). 

To return to numayun, there was one passage in his life, 
which would to all but Mr. ‘Wheeler have furnished a crucial test 
to ascertain his religious lioidmcies. When a rofngoe in Persia, 
lIuTUfiyun was required by Shall Tharaasp to adopt tlie iSliiah 
creed. If he had boon tlie nominal or no Mussulman, which Mr. 
Wheeler asserts all Mogiiuls to have been, ho would not have ex- 
posed liunself t;o all tlic indignity and danger that he did, before 
abjuring tlie Sunni tcnet.s. Sir. AVIieeler, of (^oiirs6, has nothing to 
do with tliis. No fact ccuints \\’ith liiin for anything, Unless it can 
lend its(df in support of his paricnilar theory. The circumstances 
arc fully narrated in tlie nieinolrs of numayiin,wlucdi lie cont:emp- 
tuoasly throws aside as teacliing* “little rGspocting tlie man/’ 
IJis acqiuiintaiu^o witli tlio work may however be judged from tlio 
inot that Ik? bedievos it to Jiav(‘ beem written by llumayiin himself, 
(p. 131, note 15. ) lie would not havo bee p, betrayed into this 
egregious blunder, if he liad condescended to read even a page of 
the work on which he passes such a, sumiuary judgment. 

We will conclude this lengtfiy discussion of Mr. Wheeler'S 
division of his subject with a few words on the religious teiuloiicics 
of Alvbar. Akbar Avas certainly not !i strict Mussulman ; and, were 
it not presumptuous on our part to analyse the causes wliioh led 
Mr. Wheeler to make this unfortunate division, we should say it 
was the hope of erecting a superstructure on the comparatively 
slight foundation of Akbar's heterodoxy, whereby to br^pg into 
prominence his European authorities aud utterly to discredit all 
Mussulman historians who flourished in the Moghul period. Mr, 
Wheeler has laid his hand on certain European work^?, and unforn • 
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tunatoly oonsidors himsolf bound entfcoly to remodel the lustory 
of Moghul India as it has hitherto b(|0n fiishioued. This ho can 
not however do unless he can free himself of the restraints impos- 
ed by the received conceptions on the subject; and ho finds an 
easy way of doing this by saying, tha^Akbar’s heterodoxy ruin- 
ed the power and prestige of the ulama ai^Qc^ondcrod a trustwor- 
thy Mussulman history of India from that time forward an 
impossibility. We will not at this place compare tlie trustVor- 
thiness of the value of the European books of travel, and the 
Mussulman histories, but will only say that wo congrahilato Mr. 
Wheeler on the possession of his European aniliorities, but not 
on the use ho Las made of them. 

Wo have not much to say against IVfr, Wheeler’s treatment 
of the period wliieh he improperly designates as distinctively Mus- 
sulman. . lie has, of course, liis theory <:>f [Ik? R(',(jnenco of the 
four stages, to which wo have before alhulcd, to maintain, and 
according to his wont he does this l.y a promiuoTit mention of the 
facts which sii])port it and a tolal BnjiproBsioji of all others. All 
facts that ho docs moiition, liowever, he narrates with a I'ieliires- 
queness and an antithetic vigour Avhicli leaves lit Ho t<,) bo desired. 
But we havo something to allege even agMinsL this antiHietio 
vigour. Ills love for it froquoutly betrays liim into sontciicos 
which do not possess the gravity propci f vr woi ks of the class to 
wbich his belongs. Wo will take one example. Mr. Wheeler 
has to eay thfit Bubuktaghin was a real soldier, but cannot bear 
to say it in this bold matter-of-fact way. H(3 drags an antithesis 
in and says that, slave or no Slave, Subuktagliin was a soldit r, 
(p. 24 ), as if there tiould be any doubt about Siibuktaghin’s ori- 
ginal status, and as if there is any necessary coiinectiou between 
the facts which arc brought forward in antithetio contrast. Whilo 
speaking of the minor defects of the book wo cannot forbear to 
say a wc^d on Mr. AVheelor’s method of spoiling Indian words. 
To portion of India lying between Hindustan proper and 

thfe penittS^a Dek^^ and neither Deckan, Dakhin, nor Daksbina, 
serves ORly to make confusion worse confounded. We can multi- 
ply exitiipios of this kind, but they sink into utter insiguifiGanoo 
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‘W'hen compared with the :4ore radical deieeis of tho book. An- 
other defect of Mr. Wlioelji*'s hook arises from his ambition to 
write a very smart style — rai ambition which certainly overleaps 
itself. Mi*. Wheeler’s stj hj i.s smart enough for any other WTitor^ 
but ho is always eager h^iud to it by factitious moans. A para- 
graph^froquoixtly w'itli a sentence which promises much, 

and looks as if it •wore a prebulo to a subtle disquisition, a striking 
parallel, or, what is Mr. AVhocler's principal forte or foible, a mark- 
ed antiihpsis. Tims, after saying, that the wars of Muhammad 
Oliori and Kutubuddin may be likened to tliose of Mahmud,” 
he iiupotoutly ends merely ly saying that th(3y destroyed idols 
and compelled the idolaters to })ay Jeziya or tribute. Again, after 
being told with great pathos iJiat the after-life of a particular 
Itajput Queen can . never he told,” tlie reader while expecting to 
find between the lines soim thing ‘^moro than meets the eye ” as 
to her disastrous end, only discovers that slio cotdd not refuse to be 
tho wife of her coiicpioror, and did indeed rise to that estate. Mr. 
Wheeler’s parallels arc also tihim most curious. Tho notable one 
between Asoka and Akbea* which may hereafter he (juoted as a 
counterpart of tliat belwocn Alexander of Macodon and Harry 
of Monmouth will bo noticed at its proper place. Another of a 
less startling oliaracier may bo montioned hero. While .speaking 
of the relations sab.sisting hetw^een tho empires of Delhi and 
C-loiu’, after Bakhtyar .Ivliiiji's eouquest of thje^ latter, Mr. Wheeler 
says that, ‘‘in one instance, v liich will appear hereafter, the Sultan 
of Goui- ( Shor Shall ) conquered all Hindustan and tho Pan j ah.” 
Mr. 'Wliooler rather oracularly adds ‘Hho case is curious,” and 
then says, “ Tho British Go vormuent in like manner conquered 
Hindustan and the Punjab from the sido of Bengal.” We may 
remark vn pamni that Ilindusuin and the Punjab ” hears un- 
commonly like “ quadrupeds and horses.” ■ 

Wo will pass oyer Mr. Wheeler’s treatment of Islam beforo 
tho conquest of India, and will at once come to Malxjnud of 
Ghazni’s invasions. Mr. Wheeler prefaces these by what he calls 
the characteristics of the Hindus, the Rajputs and tho Mussul- 
mans. An onumeration of the first, however, is entholy out of , 
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plaooj as olir author is fain to adnii^] in a note that the Bujputs 
■were tho first Hindus the Mussulmanljj had to encounter ; and the 
characteristics he ascribes to the Hindus do not apjdy to them. 
The characteristics, however, wore necessary to heighten tho ac- 
counts of the collision witlx which Mr. ^yheeler threatens us from 
the outset. The invasions are also selectoa ^-ith an eye to this, as 
those only find a place which resutlod in the ])reaking of idols 
and the idunder of temples. Mr, Wlif3ek‘r is liowe^^ er unwary 
enough to admit that, even in the first years of th^ collision, 
when Sunnism and orthodoxy were yet ram])aut, “Mahmud spared 
Kanouj because tho Jtiija made his submi,^ioii ; he oven concluded 
an alliance with tho It will he seeu Iieroaftor that this 

alliance with unbelievers forms a strong art.i(?lo in the indictment 
against the Moghuls. 

Tlie history of Mussulnian India during the contury and half 
which followed thp death of Malinnid, Mr. Wheder treats as a 
blank; and at this place wo cannot do otherwiso than follow him. 
Like tho invasions of Mahmud of Glnizni tho conquests of Ma- 
harnmad (ihori arc narrated very bri(3fly, Mr. Wheeler, how- 
ever, gives some facts which aro not to be found in the au- 
thorities on which he genertilly depends, and this without 
mentioning any particular source from wiiich he derives them. 
The second invasion of Muhammad Gliori which resulted in 
the defeat of Prithy^i^ liaja of Dellii in J lDd is said by one 
author to have been commenced at tho insiigation Jay- 
chaud Hoy of Kanouj. This is not however mentioned in 
the Sabakat-i-Nasiri or iu Kbrishta, tlie only works to which 
Mr. Wheeler’s researcli extends, ami if wro may judge from 
another case wo have already mentioned, even with which liis 
acquaintance is not of the deeixest. The error, it appears to us, 

be explained by the supposition that the author must have 
bisS a lingering memory of Mahamud of Ghazni’s alliance with 
tbe priiyj© who reigned at Kunouj in the time of tho latter. 

The reign of Kutubuddin Aihak and the establishment of 
the.^pire of Gour aro hurriedly discussed, and then we come 
a annals of wMeh are inexpressibly wearisome. 
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They toll of revolts whicl are without interest, and of reigns 
which are without significai co.” This ‘ significance’ or ‘interest’ 
or ‘association,’ as it is variously termed, is merely another name 
to doscrihe capability for use in illustrating and proving Mr. 
Whcekir’s particular ideas. Altamsh, one of the emperors who 
reigned in this period, “ suppressod,” in Mr.Wheeler’s own words, 
“ all revolts and reigned supremo over both kingdoms of 
Delhi and Gour. lie also established an ascendancy over 
the llajpoots and brought the contests with the IliTidus to 
an end.” One would liavo thought that “ association” and 
“ significance” apart, tl^t^ro was a great deal for a historian to say 
about a reign which could iiKuit^uch a summary. Altamsh was 
siiceeodod by his daughter Sultan lleziya, a woman who “ tlirow- 
iug off the dress and veil of her sex” could, by hei talents and 
capacity of govornmont, surmount the inveterate aversion iblt 
by all Mussulmans against feinalo rulers, could sni)prcss the re- 
volts which sprung uj) around her throne, and, when worsted and 
iinprisoiuHl by her turbulent nobles, could induce her jailor to 
espouse her and her cause, would, under other circiimetauces> 
liave been surrounded witli all the glamour wliich attaolios to the 
name of Mary Stuart, and would liavo had a whole litcratiiro 
writtcui about her. Yet she is hero dismissed with a slai oment 
rcaiiarkablo alike for its inaccuracy and ciirtnoss. But it is our 
business here to follow Mr. Wlicelor.^a^JJije^ext Sultan that wo 
liavo to notice is Alauddm KItiljL 

The roigii of Alaiiddiu Ivldlji is one after Mr. AV^loolci^s 
heart, and ho narrates tlio events tfiat took place in it willi groat 
vigour. Here lie* lays aside for a niomout Ids brief and oiivt way 
of describing mattiu’s and runs out into goiieral remarks. TJi.'re 
is, for instance, one paragrfip»li about the indifference Avith “ whic h 
murder and usurjiation are passed over by the masses in t)riontal 
countries,” There is however a confusion of ideas involved iu 
tliis. That the masses in oriental countries are apathoti > wc do 
not den}^ but the apathy arises from a sense of powcrlessnes:' and 
not fi’oni any lust of blood. It is beyond all doubt that Indians 
feel a greater horror of blood than almost any other nation. 

3 
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Mr. Wheeler finds three points in |j.ho life of Alauddin which 
\are Epecially suggestive. “Heisthe«rst Sultan of India who 
married a lEndu Princess ; he is the first who set aside the au- 
thority of the Koran as upheld by the ‘ ulama’; he is the first 
who sought to become a i>rophet anti found a now religion. 

Possibly,” continues Mr. Wheeler, drifting into a sea of specu- 
lation, “this Hindu wife upset his religious faith ; he drifted into a 
sea of speculation.” It is necessary here to weigh well the magnitude 
of the cause and of the effect assigned to it. For a Sultan of India 
a wife more or less was like a drop in the ocean, and it certainly 
is farfetched,” as the author fears it c>will soeni, to make her 
responsible for any changes in ^Jne faith of her husband. She 
does not seem to liave had any great inllucnco over him in poli- 
tical matters, and Alauddin was not the man to hold communion 
with his queens on points of faith and doctrine. The inlluoiice 
of a Hindu wife was not moreover considered at any period of 
the contact between the Hindus and Mussulmans to have been 
peculiarly dangerous or deleterious ; for it will be remembered 
that two Hindu women were sent to the harem of the Amir-ul- 
Manmixini himself as the first fruits of the Mussulman conquest 
of Sindh, But the cause is not only inadequate ; it had nothing 
whatever to do with the eflbet. Alauddin sot aside the authority 
of the ‘ ulama ’ because he was self-willed and could not brook 
restraint ; because he wn^Jgnorant and could not comprehend the 
technicalities of the law. lie sot up for a prophet because ho was 
elated with his success ; because ho know no superior in temporal, 
and was unwilling to acknowledge any in spiritual matters. This 
we venture to think is a more rational explanation of the three 
points noticed by Mr. Wheeler than the one he offers. Deval 
Devi was a caiitive, and became an inmate of tlio seraglio solely 
on account of her personal charms. She is not credited with any 
mental superiority, and it is certain that she could not speak Ain- 
uddin^Siianguage with eloquence or even with the fluency which 
is necessary to produce conviction in the mind of a hearer. That 
her power over him, if she over possessed any, was not of a per- 
manent character, is evident from the fact that she was imprisoned 
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at Iho instigation of MalilijKafiir towards tho close of Alauddin’s 
reign. That such a womi-n should have been instrumental in 
producing any oliango in tho religious faith of Alauddiu is, to say 
tliG least of it, extremely improbable. 

It would bo needless to notice the troublous times that follow- 
ed tte death of Ahuvldin, were it not for the strange inferences 
wliioh Mr. Wliocler draws from the acts of a senseless mob. 
Oricfsontenno however will sufRco to show tho correctness of Mr. 
Whoolor’s reasoning. Speaking of the marriage of Deval Devi 
with Kliusru Kliaii who riobid rather than ruled for five months in 
Delhi, Mr. Wheeler says that “ this marriage was contrary to 
Hindu usage ; possibly it raised him in Hindu opinion.” IIow 
an act contrary to Tlindn usage^can raise tho perpetrator of it in 
Hindu opinion we are unable to discover. 

Mr, Wheeler narrates the rule of the Tughlaks with toler- 
able accuracy, though even hero there is much left to describe in 
his treatment of tlie subject. The eocontricitics of Muhammad 
Tughlak arc duly chronicled, but the beneficent rule of Firoz; 
Shah wliioh improved tlio resources of the country almost for all 
time, and raised tho condition of the pooplo has, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, no historical interest. Yot what this Emperor did is 
thus summarised by our author. ‘‘ Ho defeated tho Moghuls and 
drove thorn back to tlicir own country. He abolished all unlaw- 
ful cesses. He hrouglit waste lands under cultivation. He dug 
canals and built many dams and Bridges. Tho ryots grow rich 
and woro satisfied. Every man had grain and horses ; every 
woman had jewels and ornamontsi; every house had beds and fur- 
niture. Finiz Shah forbade all tortufo and mutilation of crimi- 
nals. lie put down heresy and false doctrine ; ho destroyed idol 
temples with all their books, vessels and images.” ( p. 74.) 

There is one fact to be noticed in the reign of Firoz Shah, 

‘‘ Firoz Shah was very strict with the Brahmans. Hitherto they 
liadhoeii exempted from payingJezya or pole tax; the Sultan 
declared that they were tho keys to the chambers of idolatry, and 

could no longer be excused One Brahman especially kindled 

Ihe auger of the Sultan Tho Sultan declared ho must either • 
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accept Islam ot be burnt alive. The Brahman was obstinate and 
would not embrace the faith. lie was Jound hand and foot ; he was 
burnt to death before all the people ” ( pp. 14-5). The general 
course of Mr. Wheeler’s arguments is to prove that the re- 
ligion of the Koran underwent a gradual deterioration in 
India which culminated in the reign of Aihbar. Yet we 3nd a 
Sultan almost at the close of the Afghan rule, who rigorously 
enforces all the iional laws against the Hindus, and who oven 
burns one Brahman alive for not embracing Islam. It is also re- 
markable that this Sultan was the son of a Rajput mother, a fact 
which deals a fatal blow to all Mr. Wheeler’s long drawn theories 
about the inlluonoe of Hindu women, f wo apoc}ir3qdial stories 
about his settiug up two ancient’^^stono pillars in Delhi and about 
his holding an umbrella over a Hindu idol do not in the least 
mend matters, and servo to show, to what straits Mr. Wheeler 
is often reduced in fighting for his hobbies. Wo do not however 
wish to press this argument. AVe would bo only imitating one of 
the cardinal defects of Mr. AA^ieeler’s method if wo attemi^ted 
raslily to generalize from ono isolated instauco. 

The tliird chapter is one of the most cuiious in Mr. AVlioolor’s 
book. The opening sentences load us to expect some of Mr. 
AVTiceler’s peculiarities in a more tlian ordinarily exaggerated 
form. ‘‘So long,” say Mr. AVhooler, “ as the Mussulmans stayed 
in the Punjab and Hindustan, they were recruited from the liot- 
beds of Islam iu ContrarAsrd; they were hold tig] itly together in 
tlio brother-hood of tlio faith ; they ooutiuuod to bo orthodox, bi- 
goted and intolerant. There was no tampering with Hinduism, 
no intermarrying with Hindu princesses, no development of 
Hindu influences at the court and capital at Delhi, From the 
moment the Mussulmans struck into tho south, their political 
and religious life entered upon a now idiaso. Their history 
widened out into unexplored countries ; they came in contact with 
fresh r^es and languages ; they became isolated from their fel- 
low Mussulmans of the Punjab and Hindustan; they probably 
formed connections with Hindu women of tho South ; they leaned 
towards Hinduism and Hindus.” (p. 80). We will briefly 
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consider thoso arguments. , Dooghar was not furtlier from tlio 
liot-bed of Islam than Laklnianti,* and yet Mr. Wheeler shows 
no reason why the events tliat took placo in the former did not 
happen in the latter. Moreover, there was continuous intercourse 
“botwoen Delhi and Dooghar wliioh were, up to the starting point 
of tliiiiRjhapter, mi dor the same rule, whereas Laklmanti was the 
capital of a separate empire. Tlio only other argument deserving 
of iKitico in tlicso sentences h that about the influence of Hindu 
women. Wo have discussod\l.us topic on a previous occasion and 
it is diffloult here to point out tliat our author is candid enough 
to say that the Mussulmans of the Dekan prohahhj formed con- 
nectioiis with tlie lliiiTlu wonion of the south. Tho word ^‘ pro- 
bably” proves that there is not a Sttlc of evidence for the surmise, 
wliicli is hazarded merely Lo(iaiiso it servos to round off Mr. 
Wheeler's arguments such as they arc. Wo do not notice the 
other arguments hocauso they aro mere platitudes unworthy of a 
writer of Mr. Wheeler’s ability. 

Now, for tho history of the Doekan which is adducc?d in sup- 
port of Mr. Wheeler'S theory. We will narrate it hriedy. In 
tho Hajas of tlio Deckau rchclled against Dellii, and tlio 
army sent against Warangal fled from its neiglibourhood in a 
panic. A second army was more euecessful, it captured Waran- 
gal. In spite of all that Mr. Wheeler has to say, wo can sco 
nothing extraordinary in this. lu 13*20 anarchy and misrulo 
wore tlio order of the day at Dtdlii ; and nothing was more likely 
than tliat the newly eoiiqueri?d Ilajas of tho Deckan should en- 
deavour to regain their liberty. panic of the Dollii army is 
as easily explained. As soon as order was reinstated at Delhi 
under the Tughlaks, W'ara.ngal was captured and the llaja 

* Mr. Wheeler sriys in :i note tluil. plienomena wimil.iv to those which oeoiirrcU 
in the Dcckau may be traced in I.{en;;^al. ‘ The Mussulmans of BciiijalT snys lie, 

‘ were <iuit<vas isolated ns tho.se of the Deckan, quite a» ready to revolt a;^niiilsfc 
Delhi.’ Thi:;re is no doubt of this, T.oncjal was in fact a separate ■Mussulnum 
Kingdom long before the Deck.au was conquered, but the separatioi^ of both 
arose not from the influence of the Hindus, butliccausc an empire comprising 
Bengal and the Deekau could only bo kept tog<‘thcr by an emperor of more thuu 
ordinary genius. 
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broiiglit under subjection. Tlio same phenomenon was repealed 
in 1347, under the eooontrio rule ofj Muhammad Tughlak. But 
the results were vastly different. The panic of the Mussulman 
army was changed into mutiny, and Deckan became a separate 
Mussulman kingdom. Up to this point avo have found no religious 
lantagoiiism at play. But Hasan Ganga-tlie first Suit aii- of the 
Deckan happened to bo a Sliiah. Mr. Wlicoler eagerly seizes upon 
this fact, and makes it tho point d'f|t, )vi for an extensive system 
of theories. Ilusan Ganga was Oi .i^ardly,^’ says Mr. Wheeler, 
‘‘ a Mussulman and a Sliiah. In reality he was perhaps lialf a 
Mussalman, half a Hindu.” It must bo admitted that facts are 
‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully” manufactured by Mr, Wheeler. 
“Perhaps” and “probably” iiro potent instruments in his 
hands. But let us sec what evidence there is for doubting 
that Hasan Ganga was a good Mussulman. Ho had hecn 
brought up by a Brahman, and ho made the latter his finance 
minister. So insignificant however was the iTifiucuco of tho 
Brahman that, as Mr. Wheeler himself admits, ho is not once 
heard of after his installation as a ni'nistor. Then, at tho 
outset of his reign, Hasan Ganga trimmed between the Hindu 
and tho Mussulinaiis. This his position compelled him to 
do, and later on, as lie felt greater security ho “ left off trim- 
ming.” This is absolutely tho Avholo evidonco for proving 
Hasan Ganga a lUudu, and we need hardly point out that it is 
of the flimsiest description. But Mr. Wheeler has j^et another 
resource left. If Ilasau can not bo proved to Lave been a Hindu, 
tho whole of his sect can.” > They (the Klilalis) we are told 
“ believe in God as the supreme spirit. . . .They believe in a succes- 
sion at once hereditary and ai^ostolic tliroiigh Ali and his two 
sons. Tlieir distinctive dogmas then approximated to those of 
Bralimatiisiu ; they were worked upon by Bramanism.” (p. 8(il 
the metaphysical portion of this description will he new to most 
Shiahs, and, will bo indignantly disclaimed by tliom ; and tlie 
fact that thoyjresort to “ fisticuffs, cudgels and swords” in their 
encounters with Hindus with certainly as much alacrity as in 
those with Sunnis, shows that the approximation of their dogmas 
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to tliose of Brahmanism, if it is at all a fact, is productive of no 
appreciable effect on tlieir conduct. 

Ilasan Granga was succeeded by a Sunni who still main- 
tained a show of frieudshi]) with his Hindu neighbours;’' but 
this was only to secure hiiiisolf upon tho throne.” One could 
have tliought that his father had more need to secure himself 
upon the throne. From tho a(;eession of Muhammad the son of 
Hasan, the very heading of tho chapter “ Shiah Revolt in the 
Dekliaii” became a luisiiomer, and it is difficult to understand why 
Mr. Wheeler goes on willi tlio “ chronicle of the Sultans which 
can scarcely be called liistory,” except on llio supposition that ho 
considers himself bound to make ^something of the title of the 
chapter. The successive Sultans were all orthodox Sunnis and 
went on waging sanguinary wars with the Hindus. Ismail Adil- 
Shah fenmder of tlio Kingdom of Bijaporo, which rose on the 
ruins of tho Bahmani ompiro, was the first potentate after Ilasan 
Granga who was a professed Shiah. But even in Bijaporo the 
Shiahs wore not predominant, and it was only after a doubtful 
struggle that they gained a shortlived triumph. Ismail Adil 
Shiah was however succoodt?d by a Sunni, and hero, as in the 
annals of the Bahmani kingdom, tho very name of Shiah dis- 
appeared, We can not hut conclude our review of tliotliird 
cliapter with tlio remark that its title is as misleading and, wo 
miglit almost say, as irrolevant as those of the three- volume novels 
of tlio day. 

We have already discussed Mi*. Wheeler’s division of the 
history of Mussulman India, into those of Mussulman India and 
Mbghal India. It Avill bo remembered by all, who have read 
Erskino’s translation of Baber’s Memoirs, that Baber was a 
Moghal only by the mother’s side, and that he never spoke of 
the Moghal nation but with contempt and aversion. “ Under 
these circumstances,” observes Mr. Erskine, “ it may seem one of 
tho strangest caprices of fortune that the empire which ho^bimd- 
ed in India should have been called both in the country and 
by foreigners tho empire of tho Moghals” (p. 236) The reason is, 
says Elpliinstone, that tho Indians call all Northern Mussulmans, • 
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except tlie ^Afghans, Moghals ; but whatever may bo the reason, 
tbo fact is clear, that ‘Moglial’, as applied to Baber and liis dynasty, 
is a misnomer ; and now that it ceases to be a more name and 
acquires significance in Mr. Wheeler’s hand it is necessary at 
■' once to correct it. But the question naturally arises whjjt was 
Baber if not a Moglial, and the answer is clear. lie was a Turk, 
being a lineal descendant of Taimur ; about whoso nationality 
there is little or no doubt. The line of demarkation botwcoii 
Turk and Moglial is very obscure and can only bo traced with 
the greater difiieulty. Elplilnstouo gives an oxccllont resuruo 
of all that can be said with certainty on tbo subject. XTiiliko him 
Mr. Wheeler has ojily got soii]|x) coufiisod notions cii the subject. 
‘‘The Moghals of historic times,” ho says in one place, “have 
tlireo epochs in their history ; three st.agos in tlieir development. 
They may bo distinguished as the I’ariar, the Turk and the 
Persian.” The paragrapli in wliicli tliis statomont ocours is iiow- 
over hoad<Ml “Three epochs in Moglial history -Tartar, Ihirk and 
Moglial,” and in the next pago we find tliat “ the Moglials wero 
the mliug tribe among the Tartars. ” Those statements aro dif- 
ficult to rocoueilo, and deinousirate tlio liO]Kdess confusion whicji 
prevails in Mr. Wlieolor’s Mongolian (‘tluiology. There is liovv- 
evor one point abtmt the Moglials wlu(^h JMr. Wlioolcr lias gras})- 
cd with a tenacious hold. It is their redigion, in which Mr. 
Wheeler liiids a striking resemblance to that of the Anodic poojdo 
(Mr. Wheeler evidently is afraid of calling tlioiu Aryans), but 
fails to see that an equally striking reseiulilaneo may bo traced 
between the religious ideas and corcinonies of nations which are 
ethuologically quite disLiiiot. Moreover, even if Mr. AVliccler’s 
promises were correct, the Moglials would be predisposed to Vodio 
institutions and customs and not to those of flio Hindus. All 
Mr. AVheeler’s examples, many of tliom fiiiiciful enough, point to 
the latter conoln&ion, and thus do not in the least support his 
theory.# Mr’ Wheeler says of Taimur, “ lie feasted his court on 
roasted horse-flesh, after tlio manner of the Hindu llajas of tho 
Mahabharat and jltainayaiia.” Ho might with equal or perhaps 
*oven greater truth have said like the chiefs of the Arabian desert. 
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Were it even allowed to draw any inference from a custom so 
universal among all iiomadus i^eople, it would only prove that the 
JMoglials wore akin to the Ilindiis of. the Brahman period, whom 
Mr. Wheeler conceives to liavo boon essentially dillereiit from the 
Vedic people. In fact Mr. Wheeler seems to think that Brah- 
mans •formed a separate and posterior immigration into India 
( See Vol. III. ) 

We have already had occasion to notice the meagre details Mr. 
AVlieeler gives of the reigns of Baber and Ilumayun. Slier Shah 
is also discussed in the compass of two pages, and in a note to 
this reign, Jkir. Wheeler propounds a strange canon of historical 
criticism, lie disbeliev(}s in Shor Shah’s reforms, because “ ex- 
])erience toadies ( him ) that an Afghan like Slier Shah could not 
have been the boneiicont sovereign ho is described.” Against this 
cx[)orience, the evidence not only of Ahbas Khan the kinsman 
and historian of Slier Sli.ah, but of Perishta and other historians 
counts for nothing. Abbas Khan was a Sunni and a kinsman of 
Sher Shah, but there were plenty of Shiah historians, who would 
liave found It to their interest to confute him, if he had unduly 
belauded the Afghan and usurping Sultan. Nor is Abbas Kliaii 
always laudatory. The acc<mnt,” says M. II. Elliot, “ which lio 
gives of what the Governors did and did not, shew a fearful state 
of existing anarchy.” Mx)st of Sher Shah’s improvements were 
inonvjverof the material kind, and could not have been ]>almod 
off oil the historians of Akbiir’s i\.ugn. This is the evidence ; tho 
grounds of Mr. Wheeler’s e \pononco, ho thus states. — “ Sher 
Khan was an Afghan freebooter ; he had seized an empire ; lie 
only reigned for five years ; lie was constantly at war with the 
llajpoots. It is monstrous to suppose that such a man would 
have had tho time or iuclinatiou to dig wells, to plant fmit-trees, 
or to build mosques and caravanserais. He did one thing which 
reveals his real character. A Rajpoot garrison had suiToiidered 
on condition of marching out with their arms and property. 
Sher Khan broke faith and slaughtered every man.” To iatce this 
to pieces Shor Khan was never a freebooter ; ho did seize tho em- 
pire, and he did reign only five years, being frequently engaged 
4 
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in wars during that period. But the digging of wells and the 
planting of fruit-trees did dot require the presence of tlie Sultan ; 
lie had hut to issue his mandate, and the improvements would 
appear as at the waving of a magician’s wand. Other sovereigns 
equally ootnipied with wars have effected not only physical inj- 
provements, but also legal reforms, which demand more uf the 
sovereign’s time. There is also no reason to doubt that, in common 
with m4any of his Afghan predecessors, Slier Shah possessed an 
inclination for constructing works of public utility and conveni- 
ence. The massacre of the garrison of Itaisin is indeed a foul 
blot on his fair fame, but it ought to bo remombored tliat it was 
perpetrated with the sanction of the ITlama, wlio adjudged llio 
commander of the gan'ison to d^ath for his cmelty towards Mus- 
sulman prisoners. 

Mr. Wheeler gives a pretty long account of tho reign of 
Akher and does not by any means unden-ate its import an ce. “ It 
is,” says he, “one of the most important in the history of the world.” 
Tins pi’omisos much, but the reader is in the next soutonoo 
startled with the statement that it hoars a strong rescmiblance to 
that of Asoka. ^‘Asok a was putting down revolt in the Punjab 
when his father died ; so w'as Akbcr. Asoka was occupied for 
years in conquering and consolidating his euipiro ; so was Akber. 
Asoka conquered all India to the north of tlie Nerlnabla ; so did 
Akber. Asoka was tolerant of other religions ; so was Akber. 
Asoka went against tlie priests ; so did^Akbor. Asoka taught a 
religion of his own ; so did Akber. Asoka abstained from flesh- 
meat; so did Akber. lu the end Asoka took refuge in Buddha^ 
the law and the assembly. In the end Akbar recited the forimila 
of Islam : — “ there is but one Giod, and Muliammad is liis pro- 
phet. ” (p. 136). The resomhlanco may be rendered still more strik- 
ing as the Saturday/ Review has remarked. “Asoka begins witli 
^n A ; so does Akber. Asoka is written with five letters; so is 
Akber.” Arguments like these would have no need to bo ashamed 
of theiSfi^es, if they were marshalled with those Mr. Wheeler 
brings forward. Mr. Wheeler somewhat mars the effect of these 
striking parallels by admitting that “some of those coiucidexits 
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are mere accidents,” thougli ho still comes by some occult process 
to the conclusion that “ they add a new chapter to the history of 
mankind” 

Mr. Wheeler gives a graj)liic and correct acooimt of Akber’s 
policy with regard to the Ihijpuis. He has however an evident 
dislike for the llajpiit marriages, and he has no difficulty hi mak- 
ing out that they formed the weak points in the system. Tlioro is no 
evidence in history to prove that they were disliked hy the Mus- 
sulmans; but Mr. WheoltT lias the faculty of inferring a great 
deal “ more than meets the eye.” lie concludes that tlie Ihijput 
marriages were disliloyi hy tlio Mussulmans, hecausf3 the ll-ryimt 
brides are not named b.y the M^issulman historians. The only 
example cited is that of Jahangir who does not name his mother. 
If any dislike can ho iufeiTod from such an apparently irrelevant 
and unimportant fact, ^even that seems to have died out in the 
soond generation wlicn Iher^^Ms no more resf?rve in naming the 
Rajput brides. Tlie con si deration of Akbar’s Rajput nobility 
leads to a description of the Moglial aristocracy; and here wo arc 
startled witli iJio statomeut tliat ]refei’ment and power were in 
the Moghal system tlie rewards of a wliito complexion and not of 
ability or valour or loyalty. can easily suppose that, as the Amirs 
and Mausavdars would be mostly drawn from beyond tlio North- 
Western frontier, wdiite u'ould be the predominant complexion 
among them ; but Mr. Wheeler goes a great deal fiirtlier than 
this. He says, that “ in the third generation the complexion 
became brown. The grand sons of tho'greatest Amirs wore tlius 
ineligible for command.” An asfoimding statemont like this re- 
quires to be sup])orted by the clearest evidence, whei*eas Mr. 
Wlioelor furnishes no evidence at all. Thor© is besides /(wie 

evidence that the system could not have existed at the beginning 
or indeed till the very end of Akbar’s reign. The nobles who 
had accompanied Baber in 1530 could not have seen throu|(^h 
their generations till after Akbar had ceased to reign.‘ • 

Th§ description of Ahkar’s militory policy is followed hy a 
disqusition on his religious s 3 "stem. Akbar was a typical Moghal, 
and consequently, according to Mr. "Vifheeler’s theoiy, a lax Mus-s 
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sulman. Ilis latitudinai-ianism was ooiivertod into open hostility 
by Abiil Fazl who had his own wrongs to revenge. Abul Pazl siig- 
g('.sted that theUlama should hold discussions in the presence of the 
Padshah, and thus lay bare their ignorance, bigotry and schisms 
and earn his contempt. After describing this preconcerted and 
well-arranged plot, Mr. Wheeler is in tlie next paragraph fain to 
admit, that there is no evidence for it. It is entirely the outeomo 
of his experioneo of human nature. The discussions moiinwhilo 
were carried on and Akhar’s faith in Islam gradually faded away. 
He got the Ulama to sign a paper which broke up their j)Owor. 
Up to this point Akbar’s opj) 08 ition to 1^1 am was only passive?, 
but after removing liis capital Lahore ho broke out into oj)eu 
hostility. Of this liowover tliero is no evhleuce excoj)t in 
the Eiu'opran authorities summarised by Ih in Jims. Mr. Wliciolcu* 
says Ahul Fa/d is directly silent, hut does not give any 
reason why Badanni, a Musulmaii liistorian after Mr. Wheeler’s 
own heart, should do the same. It is not intended to discredit 
the European travellors on whom Mr. Wliooler bases a portion 
of his history of Akhar, and n(?arly the whole of those of tlic 
suhsoquent Moglial emperors. Still one ought to remembf?r tlie 
dietiuii of the Persian poet that “ those wlu) have seen tlie 
world tell many lies,” or at all events much that is not true. 
It is simply absurd to expect that travellers who only sojourned 
in the country for a short time, who knew nothing of its language, 
and who were accustomed to scenes and events diametrically op- 
posed to those they saw in the new country, should understaml 
anytliirig of the intricacies of its polities, ov sliould be able to see 
any but the most superficial traits in 1h(> (‘haracter of its leading 
men. Even at the present day, tlicre is notln’ng more irritating 
than the learned ignorance of special correspondents and travel- 
led bookmakers ; but the sad havoc wliicJi they must have made 
with contemporary history at the i)eriod we are now treating of, 
it IS horrible to imagine. Even supposing that the 

travellers honld understand the real character of the events and 
men they saw, what does their aocmnulated information amount 
One man lived at Jahangir’s coiut for two years; and 
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another followed tho samo potentate about, in hopes of extracting 
a treaty on tho principle now sanctioned by the practice of a 
oountry, of taking all and giving nothing. There was one indeed 
who resided in the country for forty-eight years and iiiadr! extracts 
from the Moghul chronicles. But he has left us no historical 
legacy. There is indeed a French History based on his Bortugueso 
translation of the extracts. But how much of the accuracy and 
froocfom of the original has survived this double process can only 
bo matter of conjecture now. 

To resume the discussion of the last phase of Akhar’s reli- 
gious faitli, nothing oxi^/licit can be gathered from Mr. W^lieclor’s 
It^xt ; but we read in a nolo that Akbar sutlered himself to be 
worshipped as Deity. “ TIio rortugue.se saw the people worshij) 
Akbar.” No inferouco can liowovor be drawn from this as to 
Akbar’s own thoughts on tlio subject. Tho writer of this article 
as an Assistant Magistrate of tho latest importation can scarcely 
(jompare with Akbar in pow(ir and prestige. Yet ho can remem- 
ber having been ad<lressod as “ Dietj^ ” times out of number. 
There is nothing personal in this. It is merely an exaggeration, 
a v(u*y reprehensible one tlioro can bo no doubt — of tlio .sonliment 
that every oartlily ruler engaged in tho administration of jiistieo 
is a vicogorent of God, that ho has something of what “ is mighti- 
est in the niightiest.” 

We may remark in passing that Mr. Wheeler brings a most foul 
charge against tlie charactcir of Akbar without producing a tiltlo 
of evidence in support of it. Ho accuses Akbar witli having not 
only ‘‘ kept a prisoner in his pay,’’ but with liaving with his own 
hand poisoned an “uuknowu” number of obnoxious Amirs. The 
paragrapli in which this extraordinary accusation is brouglit for- 
ward wants even the vague and meagre reference w^liich Mr. 
Wheeler generally considers sufficient. It is quite unnecessary 
to say that a statement so diameii’ically opposed to evcrytliiug 
that is known of Akbar should not have been put forth on 

tho clearest evidence. 

The history of tho reign of Jahangir oj)ens with an in- 
cidental disquisition on the bar 'which shuts tho jieople of India 
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but of Christianity. Chnstiauity can not give him (a converted 
Hinda already married as a boy) a wilb without breaking tho 
law of marriage. Whetlior he marries* or whether he refrains, 

the girl to whom he is bound for life is the sufferer When 

'a Hindu becomes a Mussulman he makes no such sacrifices. It 
is difficult to see tliis. Tho law of marriage reforrod to in the 
first sentence is ignorc'd by Protestant missionaries as Mr. Wheeler 
admits in a note ; and the fate of tho girl wife is the same 
whether her husband becomes a Christian or a Mussulman. Tlio 
differenoe, therefore, iu the proselytising success of Mussulmans 
.and Oliristians, if any, must be referred py some other than the 
^ marriage difficulty. ^ 

^ The interest of Jaliaugir’s reign circles round tho intrigues 
and machinations of Niirjahau of which Mr. Wh»*(4or gives a 
tolerably accurate account, thougli he falls into tho absurd mistake 
of supposing that tho Maliabat Khan who figured in those in- 
trigues was a Itajput. This startling stativiueMt is made on tho 
authority of Herbert, and it furnishes a iiotalde illustration of what 
can be expected of the travelled tribe. Jahangir in his autobiogra- 
phy says that Mahabat Khau was an Afghan, but Mr. \Vlir» ler 
decides that he must refer to some other M^ahabat Khan, bec^aiiso 
Mahabat Khan oommaudod llajputs ; the llajpiits would obey 
no one but their own Itaja.’’ Mr. Wheeler some whort) sj>eaks 
of his fifteen years’ olHcial residence in India and P>uiTua. In 
tlmt time ho may have heard of some tliousands of Itajputs wlio 
are oommanded by Britisii ofiicors in the British army. It will 
be seen hereafter (p. !25d text atid note (>) that this mistake lands 
on tho liorns of a dilemma. 

1 Mr, Wheeler is specially strong iu the history of Shahjehan. 
He depends entirely on his travellers, and the result is no hotter 
than it should bo. He falls into niisfcakos whicli, however com- 
mon in special coiTespon den is, are cpiite unpardonable in one who 
fifteen years’ official residence iu India, and who pooh- 
piwOiology so persistently. If he has learned as much of 
history as of its languages, he cannot 
learned much. Following one of his learned guides, ho 
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renders begum” free from care,” because forsooth the begum 
of Shah Jahaii’s harem were supplied with cooked food. A mis- 
take like this can only be compared with Miss Cumming’s “ Gram 
deotas” (/. e. gram-devata’s); elegantly translated as “ Corn 
Gods such mistakes are not only supremely ridiculous, but they 
UTidf3ihiine all confidence in Iho writer who makes them. 

The history of Sljah Jahan’s reign opens with the usual 
discufssion of his religions opinions. He at first affected to he a 
Mussulman. “He spit his hatred against Christians and Chris- 
tianity.” He punished Ihe rortuguese at Hughli. It is curious 
to compare Mr. Wlieeler’s vifjws on the attack ontHughli as ex- 
pressed in the third and fourth volnme&. In the former we were 
told that Shah Jahan was a “ ilussulman Prince” who “ could 
not ho expected to permit foreigners to settle in his dominions, 
who persisted not only in enslaving Ids own subjects but in forcibly 
converting iliem to a religion which was regarded Avith hatred and 
contem])t.” (Vol. III. p. 252) Put in the interval between writing 
the two volumes the veil has fallen from Mr. Wheeler’s eyes. 

He sees things in a new light. He now opines that a prince 
like Shah Jahan could not feel for his subjects. The attack was 
instigated by Muintaj Mahal, two of whose daughters had been 
converted to Oliristianity in the previous reign. It is remarkable 
liowever that there is no new authority whom Mr. Wlieelor can 
cite. Ho depends on Bernier in both volumes. We have not much 
to say agaiust the changes winch Mr. Wheeler’s views have un- 
dergone, One of them at least is of undeniable A^alue. He has 
ceased to think that Aimiiigzeb Avas the elder brother of Sujah 
us he did, while writing the third volume (Vol. Ill, p. 253). It is 
liowever very discouraging to contemplate the uncertainty and 
worthlessness of history as coucieved by Mr. Wheeler, w'hen the 
same fact narrated by the same writer can be made the ground- 
work of such divergent tlieorxos, and that, be it remembered, by 
the same theorist. . ^ 

The remainder of Mr. Wheeler’s history consists of frag- 
mentary notices of facts which “t^oh nothing,?’ which “illus- 
trate nothing” except perhaps his own crotchets, I8h«di Jfahan ^ 
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of the Rajputs, though the 
>^f|>6btj3 'fdi% bi^avely agaiust the Afghans.” When Khan 
iahau revolted though they helped Shah Jahan when he rebelled 
;4jg^st Jaliaiigir, though they puW homage and mounted 
:|gti#id was daily becoming treacher- 

Voue^ Wy^ imbecile. In support of this, Mr. Wileeler 

^ a1:)surd anoodotes. Oatron comments on one of these 
Jm therM the wisdom of the monarch was' the 

i^a^iratiQii of the whole ^mpiro this, is not agreeable to Mr. 
Wheeler, and ho at once lays down that ‘‘neither Catron nor 
. ^anohohi, non any other European would liavo written such non- 
-sense.^^ So that what agrees with Mr. Wheeler’s standard of tlio 
ri^nsihle is to he ascribed to Catron and Manon(;hi, while every tiling 
li^se is the foul flatteiy of an Asiatic, tliough Catron and Manonclii 
.may claim it under their hand and seal. This is an example of 

■ Bliother of Mr. Wheeler’s many wonderful canons of historical 
/britiotim. It enables him to cull out the real sentiments of a writer 

■ and to reject those which he may not wish to consider as such. 

A-fter describing Sliali Jahan’s imbecility, Mr. ‘Wlieoler ]>ro- 
ceeds to trace its cause. It arose from his “unboiitided sensu- 
alities/’ This furuishes a pretext for dragging in a long descrip- 
.tiem of , the harem, whi contains the requisite piece of oriental 
etymolDgy we have already noticed. From the harem Mr, 
Wheeler passes oh to the Taj Mahal on whicli he passes a most 
unique judgment, ; The whole world has hitherto boon unani- 
|ruois3 about the ohasteness of tho design and the expression of 
thhi edifice ; but Mr. Wheeler does not herd with the world. Ho 
fihift the “ lovely beyond description. But the love- 

feminine.” So wo thought was all loveliness. In the 
sent^oe. Mr.. Wheeler leaves solemn truisms aside. lie 
more than ever original. “ it (the Taj Mahal) is not the 
it is the shrine of a mistress.” So it may 
m Wheeler’s imagination. By way of putting the conier- 
Mr. Wheeler tells a horrible scandal 
with evident gusto ; but ordinaty people will fail to see what 
igpijteofcion it has with the ^ 
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The description of the Taj Mahiei fe follow 
anecdotes, and the itineraries of John de Mune^Oi a v 

very presentable young gentleman, and of Bernier the well^ 
traveller, and the book closes with tlie evil days of Shah JaTho ' 
when ho is immured in prison by his rebellious son Auran^eW 
Wo ^1 not enter into the contests of the rival brothers except , 
to say that Aurangzob was assisted by his sister Royshan Rai 
Begiftn.’^ Tlii^ name is unique and may hereafter puzzle anti- 
quaries. We believe it is iutondod Raushan, Ara Begam.^’ 

BRAJENDgRAKATII Df/. 

P. 8, — Mr. Wheelor has lately declared that as far as the 
Satnrday Revlmver is coneernod ho can see no reason to bl^t a 
word or mar a line. ( riouerr^ Juno 1st. ) We cannot hope to 
roceivG more consideration Jlian the Saturdmf Ilem€tv€r\ but we 
will bo sincerely pleased to see tiiaf Mr. Wheeler can uphold 
every word and lino in his book. 


THE F01.K-TALES OF BENGAL. 
Iff/ Mother Goose, 


L PIIAKTR CHAND. 

Tlie shadow of tho dome of pleasard 
Floated midway on the weaves ; 

Whore was heard tlic mingled measure , 

From the fountain and tjio caves, . 

It was a miracle of rai;e device, 

A su nny plcasnrc-domo with caverf of ice ! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once 1 saw.’* 

^KuhlaKImi, 


j^ro was a king’s son, And ihem:was a nunisinr’s so& 
loTe«^ac& otiuar dearly ; they eat togetlier, ' 
they walked tih^y ate :e||pt tegetha% tj 

.got 

to ■Bee’”iit>reign 

iX&pgh'tery 


:'Iney ■■ 




THE FOiK-TALES OT^ nENOAL. 


OftB son of alting, and the other *the son of his chiet 

. did not take anj servants with them ; they went 
, on horso-baok. The horses were beautiful to look 
wy were pdkshirftjfis, or kings of birds. The king’s son and 
minister’s sojfi rode together many days. They parsed through 
” extensive plainsv covered with paddy ; through cities, towns and 
villages; through waterless, treeless deserts; through dense for- ' 
ests which were the abode of the tiger and the bear.* One <iven- 
ing they were overtaken bj|t night in a region whore human hahi- 
, tations were not soon ; and as it was getting darker and darker, 
they dismounted boneath a lofty tree, tied ttieir horses to its trunk, 
and^ climbing up, sat on its branches covered with thick foliage. 
The tree grew near a lar-ge tank, the water of which was as clear 
m the eye of a crow. The king’s son and the minister’s son made 
themselves as comfortable as they could on the tree, being deter- 
mined to spend on its branches the livelong night. They some- 
times chatted together in whispers on accoimi; of the lonely ten'ors 
of the region ; they sometimes sat demurely silent for some 
minutes ; and anon they were falling into a doze, when their 
attention was arrested by a terrible sight. 

A sound like the rush of many waters was heard from the 
middle of the tank. A huge serpent was seen leaping up from 
under the water with its hood of enormous size. It “ lay floating 
many abroad;” then it«wam ashore, and wont about hissing. 
What most of all attracted the attention of the king’s son and 
the minister’s son was a brilliant manikya (precious stone ) on the 
crested hood of the serpent. It shone like a thousand diamonds. 
It |$t up the tank, its embankments, and the objects round about. 
The serpent d6ffed the jewel from its crest and threw it on the 
ground ; and then it went about hissing in search of food. The 
/twO; .ifriendfl sitt^^ on the tree greartly admired the wonderM 


ineffable lustre on every thing around. They 
seen anything like it ; they had only heard of it 
tre^ures of seven kings. Their idmiration, 
changed into sorrow and fear ; for- ^ serp^t 
of the tree on the Inrandkes of 
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■\<^orG seated, and swallowed up one by one the horees tied to the 
trunk. They feared that they themselves would be the next vic- 
tims, when to their infinite relief the gigantic Cobra turned away 
from the tree, and went about roaming to a great distance. The 
minister’s son seeing this b(.‘thought himself of taking possession 
of the lustrous stone. Ilti had heard that the only way to hide 
Mho brilliant light of the jewel w^as to cover it with cow-dung or 
hors(?-dung, a quantity of which latter article he perceived lying 
at the foot of the tree. Ho camo down from the tree softly, 
picked up the horso-dung, threw it upon the precious stone, and 
again climhed into the ^ree. The serpent, not perceiving the light 
of its head-jewel, rushed witli great fury to the spot where it had 
left it. Its hissings, groans aucf convulsions wore terrible. It 
went round and round tho jewel covered with horse-dung, and at 
last breathed its last. Early next morning the king’s son and 
tho minister’s son alighted from tho tree, and went to the spot 
whore tho crest-jewel was. The mighty serpent lay there perfect- 
ly lifeless. The minister’s son took up in his hand tho jewel 
covered with horso-duiig ; and both of them w^ont to the tank to 
■wash it. WhoTi all tho horse-duug had been washed oif, the 
jewel shone as brilliantly as before. It lit up the entire bod of 
the tank, and exposed to their view tho innumerable fishes swim- 
ing about in the waters. But what was their astonishment when 
they saw, by the light of tho jew’el, in the bottom of tho tank tho 
lofty walls of w^hat seemed a magnificent palace. The venture- 
some son of the minister proposed to the prince that they should 
dive into tho waters and get at tho palace below. They both dived 
into tho waters, — the jewel being in tho hand^ of the minister’s 
son, — and in a moment stood at the gate of the palace* The 
gate was open. They saw no being, humhn or superhuman. 
They went inside tho gato,i and saw a beautiful garden laid ohfc 
on the ample grounds roiind about the hottse which was in; 
centre. The king’s soft and the ministar^s son had hev^r seen ' 
such a profusion of flowers. The rase with- its many varic^ies,^; tfao! 
jessamine,^ the the malliha^ the king ms/fej tl^e lily 
valley, the a thousand otlio?r «orf^ of s 
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flowers were there. And of each of those flowers there seomcrl 
to ho a large number. Here were a hundred rose-bushos, there 
many acres covered with the delicious jessamine, while yonder 
,ivere extensive plantations of all sorts of flowers. As all tho 
plQoits were begemmed wnth flowers, and as tho flowers woro in full 
bloom, the air was loaded with rich perfume. It was a wilderness 
of sweets. Through this i^aradise of porfmnory they proceeded 
towards the house which was surrounded by banks of lofty trees • 
They stood at the door of tliejiouse. It was a fairy palace. Tho 
walls were ol* burnished gold/ and liore and there shone diamonds 
of whioli woro stuck into the walls. Tliey did not 

mebt wim afly beings, luiman or other. They wont inside wliieli 
was richly furnished. They went from room to room, but iliey 
did not see any one. It seemed to be a deserted liouse. At last, 
however, they found in one room a young lady lying down, ap- 
parently in sleep, on a bed of golden frame- work, Sho was of 
exquisite beauty ; her conii>lexxon was a mixture of red and white ; 
and sho was apparently in her sweet sixteen. Tlio king’s son and 
tho minister’s son gazed ux)on her with rapture ; but they did not 
stand long when the young lady of siix^erh beauty opened her eyes, 
which seemed like those of a gazelle. On seeing tho strangers 
she said— How havo you come here, yo uurortunato men ? Be- 
gone, begone ! This is the abode of a mighty sci-pont wliich has 
devoured my father, my mother, my brothers and all my relatives ; 
I am the only one of my family that it has sj>ared. Flee for your 
lives, or else the serpent will put you both in its capacious maw.’ ’ 
The minister’s son told the princess how the serpent had breathed 
its last, how he and his friend had got j)ossoBsion of its head- 
jewel, and by its liglit had come to her palace. She thanked 


th^^trangers for delivering her from tlie infernal serpent, and 
of them to live in the houle, and never to desert her. 
aoid. the minister’s son gladly accexitod the invi- 


tatioi% The king’s son, smitten with tho charms of the peerless 
process, married hei* after a short time ; and as there was no 
picleSt ih&tOi the hymeneal knot was tied by a simple ©xchango of 
g^&nds of 
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,r 

The King’s son^bccamo inexpressibly bnppy in llie coinpa.ny 
of the princess who was as amiable in her dispasilnm, as slio was 
beautiful in her person ; and tliougb the wife of tlio ininislor’s 
son was living in the upper world, ho too iiai-tieipatod in his 
friend’s happinesF. Tinio tlins passed merrily when the king’s 
son flothought himself of retiuTiing to his native country ; and 
as it was fit that ho sliould go with his priiieess in duo poiVip, it 
■was fleterniined that the iniiiister’s son should fu;st ascend from 
the subaqueous regions, go to 1 ho king, and bring willi him at- 
tendants, horses and elephants Ibr the happy pair. The snalie- 
jewel was therefore had in ro<iuisitiou. The prince, with tlio 
jewel in hand, accompanied iljo niinister’s son to the upper world, 
and bidding adieu to his friend returned to his lovely wife in 
the encliaiitcd palace. Ii 'rore leaving, the ministfjr’s son ap- 
l)ointed the day and the lioiir when ho would stand on the higl?, 
embank incuts of the tank with horses, elephants and attendants, 
and w'^ait upon the pviiico and the prinocss who. were to join liim 
in the upper WTJiid by m.efiiis of the jow^el. 

Leaving the minister’s sou to wend his way to liis country 
and to make prc'parations for the return of his king's son, lot us 
see how the happy couple in the subterranean palace were pass- 
ing their time. Guo day, wliilo the prince was sleeping after his 
noonday meal, the princess, w Iio had never seen the upper re- 
gions, felt the desire of visiting them, and the rather as the 
snake -jew^el, which alone could give her safe conduct through the 
waters, was at that moment shedding its bright effulgence in tho 
room. She took up the jewel ia her hand, left tho palace, and 
successfully reached the upper world. No :^ortal caught her 
sight. She sat on the flights of steps with wliich the tank was 
furnished for the convonienoo of bathers, scrubbed her bodj^, washed 
her hair, disported in the Waters, walked about on tho water’s 
edge, admired all the scenery around, and returned to her palace 
where she found her husband still looked in the eml^ace of 
sleep. When the prince woke up, she did not tell him a woi'd about 
her adventure, Tho 'following day at the same hoxir, when her 
husband was asleep, she paid a seeoud visit to the upper tterldv 
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and 'weat back unnoticed by mortal man. As success made her 
bold, she repeated her adventure a third time. It so chanced that 
on that day the son of the Eajah, in whoso tomtories the tank 
was situated, was out on a hunting excursion, and had pitched 
’ his tent not far from the place. While his attendants were en- 
gaged in cooking their noon-day meal, the Rajah’s son saunlerod 
about on the embankments of the tank, near wliich an old wo- 
man was gathering sticks and diiod branches of trees for •pur- 
poses of fuel. It was while tlio Rajah’s son and tlie old wo- 
man wore near the tank that the princess paid her third visit to 
' the upper world. She rose up from tlio waters, gazed around and 
seeing a man and a woman on the banks again went down. Tho 
Rajah’s son caught a momentary glimpse of ilic prinooss, and so 
did the old woman gathering sticks. The Raj all’s son stoc^d 
"gazing'on the waters. IIo had never seen such a beauty. She 
seemed to liim to bo one of those (Icra-hanyfis^ lieavonly goddesses, 
of whom he had road in old books, and who are said now and 
then to favour the lower world with thoir visits whi(3h, like angel- 
visits, are ‘‘ few and far between.” Tho unearthly beauty of tlio 
princess, though he had seen her only for a monient, made a deep 
impros&ou on. his heart, and distracted his mind, lie stood tliero 
like a statue, for liours, gazing on the waters, in tlio hope of see- 
ing the lovely figure again. But in vain. Tho princess did not 
appear again. Tho Rajah’s sou becamo mad with love, lie kept 
muttering. — “ Now here, now gone !” Now Ikto, now gone ! ” 
He would not leave the place, till lie was forcibly removed by 
bis attendants who had now come to him. Ho was taken to his 
fether’s palace in a state of hopeless insanity. IIo spoke to iio- 
■ boSy ; he always sobbed heavily ; and tho only words which pro- 
' needed out of his mouth — ^and ho was muttering them every 
miBute-— were, Now here, now gonel!” “ Now hero, now gone !” 
The Rajah’s grief may well be conceived. Ho could not imagine 
what ^ould.have deranged his son’s mind. The words, “ Now 
here, now goije,” which ever and anon issued from his son’s lips 
- ^ to him; he could not unravel thoir moaning; 

‘ 0^^^ attendants throw any light on the subject. Tho 
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best pliysicians of tho country were consulted ; but to no o^feefc. 
Tlio sous of iEsoulapius could not ascertain the cause of the mad- 
ness, far loss could they cure it. To tho many eiK[uiries of tho 
pliysicians, tho only reply made by the Rajah’s son was tlio 
stereotyped words — ‘‘ Now hero, now gone “ Now here, now 
goneT^ 

Tho Rajah, distracted with grief on account of tlio obscura- 
tion M his son’s intellects, eauficd a proclamation to he made in 
tho capital, by boat of driiiu, to the effect that, if any person 
could explain the cause of his son’s madness and euro it, such a 
person would be rewarded with the hand of the Rajah’s daughter 
and with the possession of half liis kingdom. Tho drum w.a3 
beaten round most parts of the city but no one touched it, as no 
one know tlie cause of the madnoss of tho Rajah’s son. At last 
an old woman touched the drum, and declared that she would 
not only discover tho cause of the madnoss but euro it. This 
Avoinan, who was the identical woman that was gathering sticks 
near tho tank at tho time tho Rajah’s son lost his reason, had a 
crack-brained son of tlie nam^, of Phakir Chand, and was in 
consequence called Phakir’s motlior, or more familiarly Phakre’s 
mother. When the woman was brought before the Rajah, tho 
following conversation took place : — . , 

Rajah . — You are the woman that touched tho drum — You know 
tho cause of my son’s madnoss P 

rh({hir\^ mother, — Yes, oh, incarnation of justico ! I know the 
cause, but I will not mention it, till I have cured your son. 
Rajah , — IIow can I believe thaf> you are able to cure my son, 
■when tho best pliysicians of the land have failed P ^ 
rhiikir '8 mother , — ^You need not now believe, my lord, till I have 
performed tho cure./ Many an old woman knows secrets 
with which wise mAi aro unacquainted. 

Rajah , — ^Very well, let me 600 what you can do. In what time 
will you perform the euro P ' 4 . 

Phd/ctr^s mother , — Itis imi>ossible to fix the time at present ; but 
I will begin work immediately mth your 
tauce. ^ ' 


I 
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Ilajak.~W\xQi lielp da you require from mo? 

Phaldr\ .mother, — Your lordship -will please order a hut to bo 
raised on the embankment of the tank wlxere your eon 
first caught the disease. I mean to live in that hut for 
a few days. And your lordship will also please order 
some of your servants to be in attendance at a distance 
of about a hundred ytirds from the hut so that they 
might be within call. 

— Very well ; I will order that to be immediately done. 
Do you want any thing else ? 

Phiil'irh mother . — Nothing else, my lord, in tlie way of prepara- 
^ tions. Bat it is as av(^ 1 to remind your lordsliip of the 
conditions on wdiich I undertake llio euro. Your lord- 
ship has promised to give to the j)erformor of the cure 
the hand of your daughter and half your kingdom. As 
I am a woman and cannot marry your daughter, I beg 
that, in case I perform the cure, my son Phiikir Chand 
will marry your daughter and take possessiou of half 
your kindom. 

— Agreed, agreed. 

A temporary hut was in a few hours oreet.e<l on the emhank- 
ment of the tank, and Pliakir’s mother took up her abode in it. 
An outpost was also erected at some distaueo lor servants in at- 
tendance who might be required to give lielp to tlio woman. 
Strict orders wore given by Phakir's mol}i(>r that no human being 
should go near the tank excepting herself. Let us leave Phakir’s 
mother keeping watch at the tefuk, and liastcn down into the sub- 
"tenunean palace to see what the prince and the princess are about. 
After the mishap which had occurred on her last visit to tho 
upper world, tho princess had given Vip tlie idea of a fourth visit. 
But women generally liavo greater nui’iosity than men ; and the 
■ princess of the under-ground palace was no exception to tho go* 
neral jule. *Ouo day, while her husband was asleep as usual after 
his. noonday meal, she rushed out of the palace with tho snake - 
jewel m her hand, and came to tho upper- world. The moment the 
of the waters in the middle of the tank took place, 
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Phakir’s mother, who was on the alert, concealed herself in the 
hut and began looking througli the chinks of the matted wall. 
The princess seeing no mort.al near came to the bank, and sitting 
there begafi to scrub Iier body. Phakir^s mother showed liorself 
outsijjp the hut, and addressing the princess, said in a winning 
tone — “ Gome, my child, thou queen of beauty, come to me, and 
I will help you to bathe.’* So saying, she aj)proached the princess 
who, seeing that it was only a woman, made no resistance. Tho 
old woman, wliile in tho act of washing the hair of tho princess, 
noticed the bright jewel in her hand, and said — Put the jewel 
here till you are hathoi.’" lu a moment the jewel was in the 
possession of Phakir’s mother, wj^o wrapped it up in the ck)th- 
that was round her waist. Knowing the princess to bo unable to 
escape, sbe gave the signal to the attendants in waiting, who 
rushed to tho tank and made the princess a captive. 

Groat were the rejoicings of the people when the tidings 
reached tho city tliat Phakir’s mother had cax)tui'Gd a water- 
n}onpli from the nether regions. The whole city came to see the 
‘daughter of the immortals’, as they called the princess. When she 
Avas brought to the x>alace and confronted with the llajah’s soij of 
obscured intellect, tho latter said with a shout of exaltation — “ I 
have found ! I have found !” The cloud which had settled on, 
his brain was dissipated in a moment. The eyes, erewhile vacant 
and lustreless, now glowed with tho lire of intelligence; his tongue, 
of which he had almost lost the use — tho only words which ho 
used to utter being, “ Now here, now gone 1” — was now relaxed : 
in a word, he was restored to his ^mses. The joy of the Bajah 
knew no bounds. There was great festivity in the city ; and the 
people who showered benedictions on the head of Phakir Chand’s 
mother, exj)6cted the . speedy I celebration of the marriage of tho 
llajali’s son with the heautjrof the nether world. Tho princess, 
however, told tlie Bajah, through Phakir's mother, that she had 
made a vow to tho effect that she would not, for one whole^ear, 
look at the face of another man than that of her husband 
was dwelling beneath the waters, and ttiat therefore tho marriage .a 
could not b© performed during that pwod, Though the ^ : 
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Bon was somewhat disappointed, he readily agreed to the delay, 
belie^iag, agreeably to the proverb, that delay would greatly en- 
hance the sweetness of those pleasures which were in store for 
him. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the princess spent her 
days and her nights in sorrowing and sighing. She lamented 
that idle curiosity which had led her to come to the upper world, 
leaving her husband below. When slie recollected that her^ hus- 
band was all alone below the waters she wept bitter tears. She 
wished she could run away<^ But that was impossible, as she 
was immured within walls, and there ^were walls within walls. 
Besides, if she oonld get out of the palace and of the city, of 
■ what avail would it bo ? She could not gain her husband, as the 
serpent jewel was not in her possession. The ladies of the palace 
and Phakir’s motlier tried to divert her mind, but in vain. She 
took pleasure in nothing; she would hardly speak to any one; 
she wept day and night. The year of her vow was drawing to 
a close, and yet sho w^as disconsolate. The mamage, however, 
must be celebrated. The Rajah consulteil the astrologers, and 
the day and the hour in which the nuptial knot was to be tied 
were fixed. Great preparations were made. The confectioners 
of the city busied themselves day and niglit in preparing sw’oet- 
meats; milkmen took contracts for supplying the palace with 
tanks of curds; gun-powder was being manufactured for a 
grand display of fire- works; bands of musicians were placed on 
sheds erected over the palace-gate, wlio over and anon sent forth 
many ‘‘ a bout of linked sw’eettiesB and the whole city assumed 
on air of mirth and festivity. 

It is time wo should think of the minister’s son who, leaving 
his friend in the subterranean palacip, had gone to his country 
to bring horses, elephants and attendants, for the return of the 
king’s son and his lovely princess with due pomp. The 
prepyations took him many months ; and when every thing 
wa^» ready, he started on liis jonmey, accompanied by a long 
. .train of elephants, horses and attendants. He reached the 
tank two or three days before the aj)pointed day. Tents were 
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pitched in the mango-topes adjoining the tank lor the accom- 
modation of men and cattle ; and the minister’s son always kept 
his eyes fixed on the tank. The sun of the appointed day sank 
below the horizon ; but the prince and the princess dwelling be- 
neath the waters made no sign. lie waited two or throe days 
longer ; still the printje did not make his appearance. What 
could have happened to his friend and his beautiful wife ? Wore 
they* dead? Had another serpent, possibly the mate of the one 
that had died, beaten tlie prince and the princess to death ? Have 
they somehow lost the sorpont-jewol ? Or have they been captured 
when they were onco on^a visit to the upper world ? Such were 
the reflections of the minister’s son. He was overwhelmed with,, 
grief. Ever since he had come to ^lie tank he had heard at re- 
gular intervals the souud of music coming from the city which 
was not distant. He enquired of passers-by what that music 
meant. Ho was told that tho Itajah’s son was about to he married 
to some wonderful young lady, who liad come out of tho waters 
of that very tank on the bank of which he was now seated, and 
that the marriage ceromony was to bo performed on the day fol- 
lowing the next. Tlie minister’s son immediately concluded that 
“ the wonder] 111 young lady of tlio lake that was to bo married was 
none other than tho wife of his friend the king’s son. Ho re- 
solved thorefore to go into tho city to learn the details of tho 
affair, and try if possible to rescue the princess. He told tho atten- 
dants to go home, taking wdtli them tho elephants and the horses; 
and he himself went to the city, and took up his abode in tho 
house of a Brahman. • 

After ho had rested and taken his dinner, the minister’s son 
asked tho Brahman what the moaning was of the music that 'was 
ivard in the city at regular intervals. The Brahman asked, Prom 
what part of tho world have com© that you have not hoard of 
tho wonderful circumstance that a young lady of heavenly beauty 
rose out of the waters of a tank in the suburbs, and that she 
is going to be married day after to-morrow to the son of^ur 
EajahP” 

MmiBter's sow,— -No, I have hoard nothing. I have come flx)m 
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lt distant country whither the story has not reached. Will you 
kindly tell me the particulars ? 

Brahman, The Rajah’s son went out a hunting about this 
time last year. He pitched his tents close to a tank in the suburbs. 
One day while the Rajah’s son was walking near the tank, ho 
saw a young woman, or rather goddess, of iinoommon beaut j rise 
from the waters of the tank. She gazed about for a minute or 
two and disappeared. The Rajah’s son, however, who had seen 
her, was so struck with her heavenly beauty tliat he became des- 
perately enamoured of her. Indeed, so intense was his passion, 
that his reason gave away ; and he was carried home hopelessly 
mad. The only words he uttered day and night were — “Now 
hero, now gone !” The Rajali^ sent for all the best j)hysicians of 
the country for restoring his son to his reason ; but the physicians 
were powerless. At last ho caused a proclamation to be made by 
beat of drum to the effect that if any one could euro the Rajah’s 
son, ho would bo the Rajah’s^^i-in-law and the owner of half liis 
kingdom. An old woman, who went by the name of Phakir’s 
mother, took kohl of the drum, and declared her ability to euro 
the Rajah’s son. On tho tank whore the princess had appeared 
was raised for Phakir’s mother a hut in which sho took up her 
abode ; and not far from her hut another hut was erectc3d for tlio 
accommodation of attendants who might bo required to lielp her. 
It seems the goddess rose from the waters ; Phakir’s mother seized 
her with the help of tho attendants, and carried her in a palki to 
tho palace. At tho sight of her, the Rajah’s son was restored to 
his senses ; and tho marriage would have been celebrated at that 
time but for a vow which the goddess had made that she would 
not look at the face of any male person till the lapse of a year. 
The year of the vow is now over ; and tho music which you have 
hoard is from the gate of the Rajah’| palace. This, in brief, is 
the story. 

MlniBUrhyon , — A truly wonderful story! And has Phakir’s 
mother, or rather Phakir Chand himself, been rewarded 
with the hand of the Rajah’s daughter and with the pos- 
session of half the kingdom P 
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Brahman, No, not yet. Pliakir has not been got hold of, lie is 
a half witted lad, or rather quite mad. lie has been 
away for more than a year from his homo, and no one 
knows where ho is. That is his manner ; he stays away 
for a long time, suddenly comes home, and again disap- 
^ pears. I bdievo his mother expects him soon. 

Hon . — What like is ho ? and what does he do when he 
# returns homo ? 

Brahman, — Why, he is about your height, though he is somewhat 
younger than you. lie puts on a small piece of cloth 
round his Avaist, rubs his body with ashes, takes tho 
branch of a t^ee in his hand, and, at tho door of the hut 
in which his mother live%, dances to the tune of dhoop 1 
dhooji ! dhoop / II is articulation is very indistkict ; and 
when his mother says — ‘‘Phakir! stay wnth mo for 
some daj^s,’’ ho invariably answers in his usual unintol- 
ligihle manner, No, I won’t remain, I won’t remain.” 
And when ho wishes to give an aflirmativo answer, ho 
saj^s, ‘‘boom,” w'hieli means “yes.” 

Tho above conversation wdth the Brahman poured a flood of 
light into the mind of tho minister’s son. He saw how matters 
stood. He perceived that tho princess of the subterranean palaco 
must have alono ventured out into the tank by moans of tho 
snake-jowol ; that slie must have been captured alone w’ithout tho 
king’s son ; that the snake-jowol must be in tho possession of 
Phakir’s inotlier; and that his friend, the king’s son, must bo 
alono below the waters without auj means of escape. The deso- 
late and apparently hopeless state of his fi’iend filled liim with un- 
utterable grief. He was in deep musings during most part of tho 
night. Is it impossible, thought he, to rescue the king’s son from 
tho nether regions P Wliat ir^hy somo uiOanB or other, I contrivo 
to get tho jewel from tho old woman? And can I not do it by per- 
sonating Phakir Chand himself who is expected by his mother 
shortly P And possibly by the same means I may he able t8 fes- 
cue the princess from the Kajah’s palace* He resolved toactrl^p ' 
role of Phakir Chand tho following day. In the morning ho lefJ** 
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the ' Brahman^s house, to the outskirts of the city, divested 
himself of his usual clothing, put round his waist a short and 
narrow piece of cloth wliich scarcely reached Iiis knee-joints, 
rubbed his body well with ashes, took in his hand a twig Avhich ho 
broke oflp a tree, and thus accoutred, presented himself before tho 
door of the hut of Thakir’s mother. Ho commenced operation by 
dancing, in a most violent maimer, to tho tune of dhoop ! dhoop / 
dhoop ! The dancing attracted tho notice of the old woman ^ho, 
supposing that her son had come, said — “My son Phakir, are 
you come ? Come my darling ; tlie gods have at last become 
propitious to us.’^ The supposed Phakir Chand uttered the mono- 
-^.ij^yllable “hoom,” and went on dancing in a still more violent 
••manner than before, waving the twig in his hand. “This time 
you must* not go away,' ’ said the old woman, “ you must 
remain with me.’* “N(5, 1 won’t remain, I won’t remain,” said 

the minister’s son. “ Remain witli mo, and I'll got you married 
to the Rajah’s daughter. Will you marry, Pliakir Chand?” 
The minister’s son re 2 )lied — “hoora, hoom,” and d[ine(3d on liko 
a madman. “ Will you come with mo to tho Rajah’s house ? 
I’ll show you a jirincess of unoonimon beauty w'ho has risen from 
the waters ?” “Hoom,” “hoom,” wais the answer that issued from 
his lij^s, while his feet tri 2 ) 2 >ed it violently to the sound of dhoop ! 
dhoop ! “ iJo you wish to see a fnanik, Phakir, the crest jewel of 
the serpent, the treasure of seven kings?” “Uoom” “hoom,” was 
the re^dy. The old woman brouglit out of tho hut tlie snake- 
jewel, and put it into tho luiud of her supposed son. The ministor’s 
• son took it, and carefully wra 2 > 2 »ed it up in tho piece of cloth 
round his waist. Pliakir’s mother delighted beyond measure 
at tho opportune appearance of her son, went to the Rajah’s 
house, pai’tly to announce to tho R(*ijah the news of Phakir’s 
appearance, and partly to show Phakjr the princess of the waters. 
The supposed Phakir and his mother found ready access to tho 
Rajah’s pabico, for the old woman had, since tho cai)ture of the 
pri 9 i^.ess, become the most important person in the kingdom. 

! She took him into the room where the princess was, and intro- 
' id need him to her. It is superfluous to remark that the princess was 
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hj no means pleased with the company a madcap, who was in 
a state of semi-nudity, whoso body was rubbed with ashes, and 
wdio was ever aud anou dancing in a wild manner. At sunset 
the old woman proposed to her son that they should leave the 
palace and go to their own house. But the supposed Phakir 
Chand refused to comply with the request ; he said ho would 
stay there that night. His mother tried to persuade him to return 
with* her, but he persisted in liis determination. He said ho 
would remain with the princess. I'liakir’s mother therefore wont 
away, after giving instructions to the guards and attendants to 
take care of her son. 

When all in the palace had retired to rest, the supposed 
Pliakir coming towards the priuceSS? said in his own usual voieo .. 
— ^‘Piiucess ! do you not rer*f)giiiKo me ? I am the minister’s son, 
the friend of your princely husband.” The princess, astonished, 
at the announ cement, said — ‘‘Wlio ? The minister’s son ? Oh, 
my husband’s best friend, do rescue me from this terrible capti- 
vity, from this w^'orse than death. 0, fate ! it is by my own fault 
that I am reduced to this wretched state. Oh, rescue me, rescue 
mo, thou best of friends !” 81 lo then burst into tears. The minis- 
'^'’ter's son said, Do not be disconsolate. I will try my best to 
rescue you this very night ; only you must do wdiatever I tell 
you.” “ I will do any tiling you tell me, minister’s son ; any 
thing you toll me.” After this tlio supposed Phakir left the room, 
and passed through the courtyard of the palace. Some of the 
guards ohallanged him, to wmich he replied, “hoom” “hooni”; ‘T 
will just go out for a minute aud again come in presently.” They 
understood that it was the madcap Phakir. True to his word he 
did come back shortly, and wont to the princess. An houi* after- 
■wards ho again went out anc^ was again challenged, on which ho 
made the same reply as at tho^^^rst time. The guards who challanged 
him began to mutter between their teath — This madcap of a 
Phakir will, we suppose, go out and come in all night. Let the fellow 
alone ; let him do what he likes. "WTio can be sitting up all^ij^ht 
for him ?” The minister’s son was going out and coming in 
the view of accustoming the giiards to ius constant egress^an^" 
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engress, and also of watShing for a favourable opportunity to 
escape with the princess. About throe o’clock in the morning 
the minister’s son again passed through the courtyard, but this 
time no one challenged him as all the guards had fallen asleep. 
Oveijoyed at the auspicious circumstance, ho wont to the prin- 
cess — “Now, princess, is the time for escape. The guards are all 
asleep. Mount ou my back, and tie the looks of your hair round 
■ my neck, and keep tight hold of me.” The princess did as she 
w^as told. He passed unchallangod through the courtyard with 
the lovely burden on his back, passed out of the gate of the 
palace — ^no one challenginghim, passed on to tho outskirts of the 
city, and reached the tank from which the princess had risen. 
^^ "Tho princess stood on her legs, rejoicing at her (sscape, and at tho 
same time trembling. The minister’s son untied tho snake-jewel 
from his waist-cloth, and descending into tho waters, both ho and 
she found their W'ay to the subterranean palace. Tlie reception 
which the prince in the subaqueous palaco gave to his w'ifo and 
his friend may be easily imagined. IIo liad nearly ilied of 
grief; but now" he sunbrod a resurrection. The throo were 
now mad with joy. During the throe drn^s tliat they remained ^ 
in the palace they again and again told tlio story of the egress 
of the princess into tho upper world, of Lor seizure, of her cap- 
tivity in the palace, of tho preparations for marriage, of the old 
woman, of tlie minister’s son personating Pliakir Chand, and of 
tho successful deliverance. It is tinnooessaiy to add that tho prince 
and the princess expressed their gi*atitudo to the minister’s sou 
in tho warmest tonns, declared him to bo their best and greatest 
friend, and vowed to abide always, till the day of their death ^ 
by his advice, and to Mlow his counsel. 

Being resolved to return to thoii^mativfi country, the king’s 
son, the minister’s son and the prince^ left the suhterranean palace, 
mdf lighted in the i)assago by tho snake-jewel, made tbeir way 
good^o the upper world. As they had neither elephants nor 
v they were under the necessity of travelling on foot ; and 

^;^0ugh ibis mode of travelling was troublesome to both the king’s 
j^ojximd the minister’s son, as they were bred in tho lap of luxury, 
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it was infinitely more troublesome to the princess, as tlie stones 
of the rough road 

“ Wounded tho invisible 
Palms of her tender feet wlier’er they fell/’ 

When her foot became very sore, the king’s son sometimes took 
her uj) on his broad shoulders on wliioli she sat astride ; hut tho 
load, howover lovely, was too heavy to carried any great dis- 
tance^. She, therefore, for tlio most part, travelled on foot. 

One ovoiiing tliey hivouacked beneath a tree, as no hu- 
man habitations were visible. The minister’s son said to the 
prince and princess, “ Botli of you go to sleep, and I will keep 
watch in order to prevent any danger.” The royal couple were 
soon locked in tho arms of sleep. The faithful son of tho minis- 
ter did not sloop, but sat up watching. It so happened that on 
tliat tree swung the nest of tljo two immortal birds, Bihangama 
and Bihanganii, who wero not only endowed with the power of 
human spooeli, but wlio could eeo into the futuro. To the no 
little a&loTiishiuont of the minister’s son the two prophetical birds 
joined in tho following conversation : — 

Bihangama , — Tho minister’s son has alrady risked his own life 
for tlio safety of his friend tho king’s son ; hut he will 
find it difficult to save tho prince at last. 

Bihangami — Why so? ♦ 

Bihangama , — Many dangers await tho king’s son. Tho prince’s 
father, wlioii ho hoars of tlio approach of his sou, will 
scud for him an elephant, some horses and attondaiits. 
When the king’s sou rides on tho elephant, ho will fall 
down and die. 

Bihangami , — But suppose some one prevents the king’s son from 
riding on the elephant, and makes him ride on horse- 
back, will ho not in J.hat case bo saved ? 

Bihangama , he will in that case n^oape that danger, but a 
fresh danger awaits him. When ti 
sight of his father’s palace, and who: 
of passing through its lion-gate, tho 
upon him and crush him to death. 
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BUmxgatni . — But suppose some one destroys the lion-gate before 
the king’s son goes up to it ; •will not the king’s son in 
that case be saved f 

Bihangama. — ^Tes, in that case he -will escape that particular 
danger; but a fresh danger awaits him. When the 
king’s son reaches the palace and sits at a feast prepared 
for him, and when ho takes into his mouth the head of 
a £sh cooked for him, the head of the fish will stiek in 
his throat and choke him to death. 

BUtangami. — But suppose some one sitting at the feast snatches 
the head of the fish from the jprinco’s plate, and thus 
prevents him from putting it into his mouth, will not 
the king’s son in that case bo saved ? 

BiJmngama. — Yes, in that case he will scape that particular 
danger; but a fresh danger aw^aits him. When the 
prince and the princess after dinner retire into their 
sleeping apartment, and they lie together in bed, a terri- 
ble cobra will come into the room and bite the king’s son 
to death. 

Bihangami. — ^But suppose some ono lying in wait in the room cut 
the snake into pieces, ■will not the king’s son in that 
case be saved ? 

Bihangama, — ^Yes, in that case the life of the king’s son will bo 
saved ; but if the man who kills the snake repeats to 
the king’s son the conversation between you and mo, 
that man Avill bo tmmod into a marble statue. 

Bihagami. — ^But is there no means of restoring the marble statue 
to life ? 

Bihangama. — Yes, the marble statue may be restored to life if it 
is washed •with the lifo-blooqi of the infant, which the 
princess ■wiU give birth to, immediately after it is ushei^ 
into the world. 

ocoiveisation of the prophetical birds had extended thus 

,fri^/hen the cro'ws began to caw, the east put on a reddish hue, 
the travellers beneath the tree bestirred themselves. The 
^weisation stopped ; but tho ministor’s son had heard it all. 
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The prince, the iprincess^ and the minister’s son pursued their 
journey in tho morning ; but they had not walked many hours, 
when they met a procession consisting of an elephant, a horse, 
a and a large number of attendants. Those auimals and 

men had been sent by tho king who had heard that his son > 
together with liis newly married wife and his friend the minister’s 
son, were not far from the cajntal on their journey homewards. 
Tho* elephant which was richly caparisoned, was intended for tho 
prince ; tho the framework of which was silver, and was 

gaudily adorned, was meant for tho princess ; and the horse for tho 
minister’s son. As tli^ princo was about to mount on the ele- 
phant, the miiiis|or’s son went up to him and said — “ Allow mo to 
ride on tho elephant, and you j^ease ride on horse-baek.” The 
lirineo was not a little surprized at the coolness of tho proposal, 
lie thought liis friend was presuming too much on the services 
he had rendorod; he was tlierofore nettled, but remembering 
that his friend had saved both him and his wife, he said 
nothing but quietly mounted the liorse, tlioxigh bis mind became 
somewhat alienated from liim. ^’ho procession started and after 
^ somotimo came iiisiglit of tho palace, tho Lion-gate of which had 
been gaily adorned for tho reception of tlio prince and tho prin- 
cess. Tho minister’s son told the prince tJiat tlie Lion-gate should 
bo broken down before tlio prince could outer tho palace. The 
prince Avas astounded at tho proposal, especially as the minister’s 
son gave no reasons for so extraordinary a request, his mind 
became still more estranged from him ; but in consideration 
of tlio services the minister’s son diad ronderod, his request was 
comidied with, and the beautiful Lion-gate with its gay decora- 
tions was broken down. 

The party now went fito tlie palace w-hero the King gave a, 
warm rooeptiou to his souf to liis daughter-in-law, and to tlie 
minister’s son. When the story of their adventures was related, 
the king and his couitiers expressed groat astonishment, and they 
all with one voice eAollod tho sagacity, prudence and 
ness of tho minister’s son. The ladies of the palace wore stru||||^^ 
with the extraordinary beauty of the new comer ; her complasion ■ 
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ms milk and vermillion mixed together ; her nock was like that of 
a swan ; her ojes were like those of a gazelle ; her lips were as red 
as the berry hmhq , ; her cheeks were lovely; her nose was straight 
and high ; her hair reached her ancles ; her walk was as graceful 
as that of a young elephant — ^such wore the terms in which the 
connoisseurs of beauty praised the princess whom destiny had 
brought into the midst of thorn. They sfit around her and put her 
a thousand questions regarding her parents, regarding tho subter- 
ranean palace in wliicli she formerly lived, and the serpent which had 
killed all her relatives. It was now time that the new an’ivals should 
have their dinner. Tho dinner was servcMl up in dishes of gold. 
All soits of delicacies were there, amongst wliic^^tho most cons- 
picuous was tho largo head of a rohitaHi^h placed in a golden cup 
near tho prince’s plate. While tlioy wore eating, tlio minister’s 
son suddenly snatched the head of tho Mi from tho prince’s 
plate and said, Let me, prince, eot this rohila\ head.” Tho 
king’s son was quite indignant. Ilosoid nothing, however. Tlio 
minister’s son perceived that his friend was in a tcrrihlo rage ; 
but ho could not help it, as his conduct, however strange, was 
necessary to the safety of his friend’s life ; neither could he clear 
himself by staling tlio reason of Ids bciliavionr, as in that ease ho 
himself would be transformed into a niarhlo statue. Tho dinner 
over, the minister’s son expressed Ids dcrirc to go to his own house. 
At other times the king’s son would not allow his friend to go 
away in that fashion ; but being shocked at his strage conduct, 
he readily agreed to the ])ropo^aL The minister’s son, however, 
had not the slightest notion of ^oing to his own house ; he was 
resolved to avert the last peril that was to threaten the life of 
his friend. Accordingly, with a sword in his hand, he stealthily 
/entered the room in which tho pr nco and the princess were to 
sleep that night, and ensconced himself under the bedstead, which 
was furnished with mattrasses of down and canopied with mos- 
q^uito^ curtains of the richest sflk and gold-lace. Soon after din- 
the prince and princess came into flie bed room, and un- 
j^j^TOSBing themselves went to bed. At midnight, while tho royal 
wore asleep, the mimstor^s son perceived a snake of gi- 
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gantio size enter the room through one of the water-passages, 
and cUmh up the testor-framo of the bod. Ho rushed out of 
his hiding place, killed the sorpfjut, cut it up in pieces, and j)ut tho 
2)ieoes in the dish for holding betel leaves and s|dcos. It so 
hajj^oned, howovor, that as tho rainistor's son was cutting tho 
serpent into pieces, a drv>p of blood fell on the breast of the prin- 
cess, and tho rather as tho mosqiiitoe curtains had Jiot boon lot 
dowh. Thinking that the drop of blood miglifc injure the fair 
I>rincoss, ho resolved to lick it up. But as he regarded it as a 
great sin to look ujvrm a young woman lying asleep lialf nal:od, 
ho l^lind folded hi niscdf^ with seven-fold cloth, atid licked up tho 
drop of blood. But while he was in the aot of luhiug it, the 
j:)rincess awoke and scroanied ; aiil lier scream roused lier liiishand 
lying beside her. The prince seeing tho minister’s son, who, ho 
thought, had gone away to Ids own house, bonding over the body 
of Ids wife, fell into a groat rage, and would have got uj) and 
killed him, had not tlio ndnister’s son besought him to restrain 
his angiu*, adding — “ Friend, T have done this only in order to 
sjivo your lifi.” “ I do not understand what you mean said 
tho ]>riuco, “ ever sliieo w'o caino out of tho subtorrauoan palace, 
you have been boljaving in a most extraordinary way. In tho first 
idaco, you prevented me from getting upon the richly caparisoned 
elephant, though my fatJier, llio king, had 2:>urposDly sent it for 
mo. I tkjjpiight, hoAvever, that a sense of tho services you had 
rendered to me had made }'ou ('xcuedingly vain ; I therefore let 
tlio matter pass, and moiiidod tho horse. In the second place, 
you insisted on tlie destruction of •the fine Lion-gate, which my 
lather had adorned wdtii gay decorations ; and I let that matter 
also pass. Then, again, at dinuer you suatched aw'ay, in a most 
shameful manner, tho roh^a^s head which was on my plate, and 
devoured it yourself, thinking, no doubt, that you were entitled to 
higher honours than I. You then pretended that you were going 
homo for which I was not at alFsorry, as you had made yoursdf very 
disagreeable to me. And now, you are actually in my bedSwm, 
bending over the naked bosom of my wife. You must have 
some evil design';^ and^ you lu'etend that you have done this^to 
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save my life. I fancy, it was not for saving my life, but for 
destroying my wife’s chastity.” “OIi, do not h arbour such thought s 
in your mind against mo. The gods; know that I have done all 
this for the preservation of your life. You would see the re- 
flonableness of my conduct throughout, if I had the libert-y of 
stating my reasons.” And why are you not at liberty,” asked 
the prince, who has shut up your mouth P” ‘^It is destiny that 
has shut up my mouth ;” answered the minister’s son, “if I ivoro 
to tell it all, I should bo transformed into a marble statue,” “You 
would be transformed into a marble statue !” exclaimed tho 
prince, “you must take me to bo a simpleton tv) believe this non- 
sense.” “Do you wish me, then^ fideud,” said the minister’s son, 
“ to tell yon all ? You must then make up your mind to see 
yonr friend turned into stone.” “Como, put with it,” sail tho 
prince, “ or else you arc a dead man.” Tho minister’s son, in 
order to*clcar himself of tho foul accusation brouglit against him, 
deemed it liis duty to reveal tho secret at llio risk of Ills life, 
lie again and again warned the prince not to i)ross him. But 
tho prince remained inexorable. The miniisior’s sou then wont on 
to say that, while bivoucking under a lofty tree one night, ho had 
overheard a conversation between Bihaugaiiui and Bihaugami, in 
which the foniier predicted all tho dangers tliat wore to lliroaton 
the life of tho pxunco, Wlion the miulsier’s son h.ad related tlie 
prediction concerning the mounting upon the olcphaut, ijhis lower 
parts wore turned into stone. Ho then turning to the prince 
said, .“ See, friend, my lower parts have been already turnod into 
atone.” “ Go on, go on,” said the prince, “ with your story/ 
The minister’s son then related the prophecy regarding tlio des- 
truction of tho Lion-gate, when lialf of his body was converted 
into stone. He, then, related the preifliction regarding tho eating 
ct the head of the fish, when his body np to his neck was petri- 
fied. “Now, friend,” said the minister’s son, “tho whole of my 
body, excepting my neck and head, is petrified ; if I tell tho rest, 
I assuredly become a man of stono. Do you wish me still 

on P ” “Go on,” answered the prince, “go on.” “Very well, 
I . will go on to the end,” said the miuistcrsson, “but in case 
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you repent after I have become tamed into stone, and wish mo 
to be restored to life, 1 will tell you of tho maimer in which it 
may bo effected. The princess after a few months will be deli- 
vered of a child ; if immediately after tho birth of the infant 
you^kill it and besmear my marble body with its blood, I shall 
be restored to life/^ He then related the prediction regarding 
the sequent in the bod-room ; and when the last word was on his 
lips,%e rest of his body was turned into stone ; and ho dropped 
on the floor a marble imago. The princess jumi^od out of bed, 
opened tho vessel for betel-leaves and spices, and saw there 
pieces of a serpent. ih the i>rinc 0 and the princess now bo- 
camo convinced of the good faith and benevolence of their de- 
parted fiieiid. They went to the marble figure but it was life- 
loss. Tliey sot up a loud lanu'ntatidn ; but it was to no purpose, 
as tho marble moved not. TJioy then resolved to keep the marble 
figure concealed in a safe place, and to besmear it with the blood 
of tboir first-born ebild wlien it sliould bo uslierod into existence. 

In process of time ilio hour of the princess’ travail came on, 
and she was delivered of a beautiful boy, a perfect image of tlio 
motlier. IJolh tho fallier and tlio mother were struck with the 
beauty of their child, and would fain spare its life ; but recollec- 
ting the vows they had made on behalf of their best friend now 
lying in a corner of the room a lifeless stone, and tbo inestimablo 
services ho had rendered to both of them, thifey cut the child into 
two, and besmeared the marble ligure of tho minister’s son with 
its blood. 'The marble became animated in a moment. ^The 
minister’s son stood before the priift’e and princess, who became 
exceedingly glad to see theii* old friend again in life. But tho 
minister's son, wdio saw the lovely new-boni babe lying in a pool 
of blood, was overwhelmed \^/ith grief. He took up the dead in- 
fant, carefully wrapped it up in a towel, and resolved to get it 
restored to life. 

The minister’s son, intent on the re-animation of 'his frj^d’s 
child, consulted all the physieiana of the country; but*they>^: 
that they would undertake to cure any person of any disease 
long os life was in him ; but when life was estinot, the caso"^: ■ 
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beyond their jurisdiction. The minister’s son at last hetliought 
himself of his own wife who was living: ^ distant town, and 
who was a devoted worshipper of the goddess Kali, who, through 
his wife’s intercession, might bo prevailed upon to give life to 
the dead child. He, accordingly, set out on a journey to. tiie 
town in which his wife was living in her father’s house. Ad- 
joining that house there was a garden where upon a tree ho 
hung the dead child wrapped up in a towel, llis wife was over- 
joyed to see lier liusband after so long a time ; but to her sur- 
prize she found tliat ho "was very mohmeholy, that Iio spoko very 
little, and that he was brooding over somolhing in liis mind. 
She asked the reason of Ids melaindioly, hiiL lie kept (pilot. One 
niglit wldle tliey were lying together in bod, tlie wife got up and 
ox>cuing the door wont out. The hnsLatid, wlio had little sloop 
any night in consequence of tlio weight of anxiety roganling tlio 
re-animation of his friend’s child, perceiving his wiib to go out 
at that dead hour of night, ‘deterndnod to follow lior witliout being 
noticed. She went to a temple of the goddess Kali which wmb at 
no great distance from her house. Bho wors]d}i])od tlio goddess 
with flowers and sandal-w'ood perfimio, and said, mother 

Kali! have mercy upon me, and dc'liver me out of all my troiiljlc^.s.’ 
The goddess replied, “Why, what furtliev griovaneo have you ? 
.You long prayed for the return of husand. and lie has 

returned ; what ailotlftheo now Tlio woman answered, “Tru(^ 
Oh Mother, ray husband lias come to mo, hut ho is very moody 
and melancholy, hardly speaks to mo, fakes no delight in mo, 
only sits moping in a corner.”^ To winch tlio goddess rejoined, 
‘•Ask your liusband what the reason of his melancholy is, and lot 
me know it.” The minister’s son over-hoard the conversation be- 
tween the goddess and his wilb, but Ke did not make his appear- 
enoe ; he quietly slunk away before his wife and went to bed. 
The following day tho wife asked her husband of the cause of 
his melancholy ; and he related all the particulars regardiiig the 
kiUi4g of the infant child of the j^rincc. Next night at the same 
hour the wife i^roceoded to Kali’s temple and mentioned to 
the goddess the reason of her husband’s melancholy ; on which 
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fho goddess said, '‘Bring liuro the oliild anti I will restore it to 
life.” On the succeeding night, the child was prothiood before the 
goddess Kali, and she called it back to life, l^hitraiiced with 
joy, the minister’s son took- up the ro-auimatod cliild, went as 
fasJi^as his legs could carry him to the prince and priiuiess, and 
presented to tliom their filiild ]*ovokod to life. They all n'joiced 
Avith exceeding groat joy, and lived togetlua' liappily till the 
day* of tlioir death. 

jMotuei: Goo/n:. 
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% CJlAPfEIl XVTI, 

THE PErJOl) OF EI)ll»PEAN rNFLUENCE. 

Wo now enter upon the ferighlest period in (tio atnials of 
Bonguli literature. Tlie conquost of Bengal by the Englisli waa 
only apolitical revolution, but it iishored in a greater revolt it ion iu 
thoughts and idoaa, in religion and society. *\Vo cannot closovibo 
the groat change hotter than by stating tliat English conquest 
and English oducatiou niay bo suf^posed to have removed Bengal 
from the moral atmospl’.ero of Asia, and added lior to Enropf.i, 
All the great events which have influenced Eurojioau thougiit 
within the last 100 years have also told, however feeble thoir elfect 
iniiy be, on the formation of the intellect of modorii BongaL Tho 
indopondence of America, the F^onoU revolution, the war of 
Italian iudependGnoe,tnG toacVilT'gs of History and modern Scioneo, 
tile vigour and freedon of English literature And EuglLsh thought, 
tliG great efforts of the French intellect of the I 8 II 1 century, the 
results of Gorman labor in tlte fiel^ of philology and ancient 
history, Positivism, U^tilita^iaulsiQj Darwinisin, all these have in- 
fluenced and shaped ttte intellect of modem Bengal. In the same 
degree, all the great influe Q<i>os which .told on the Bengali iiiiiid in 
previous oontopies, the faith of Krisliut^ the faith of GIian<li and 
JCali, the pressings of Chaitanya, the belief in the of 

Hinduism and the saoredness oLthe Shastras, 4iho unquestioning 
obedience to despotic power in all its aspects, the faith in tho ( 11 ^ 
vino right of royalty and in tho innate greatness of princes, and 
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prittoesseSj-^idl these ancient habits and creeds have exercised 
feeble and j^et feebler influences on the modern Bengali intellect. 
In habits^ in tastes, in feeling, freedom and vigoui’^nd individu" 
ality have taken the i)lace of submission and pafa^rcbal institu- 
tions. Our literature therefore has undergone a corresponding 
change. The classical Sanscrit taste has given place to the Euro- 
pean. From the stories of gods and goddesses, kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, we have learnt to descend to the huiable 
walks of life, — to sympathise with a common citizen or even a 
common peasant. From an admiration of a syminetrical unifor- 
mity, we have descended to an appreciation of the strength and 
freedom of individuality. From admiring the grandeur and glory 
of the great, we would now willingly turn to appreciate liberty 
and resistance in the lowly. Are wo VTong in stating that Eng- 
lish conquest and English education may almost be supposed to 
have removed Bengal from the moral atmosphere of Asia, and 
subjected her to European influences ? 

Every revolution is attended with vigour, and the present one 
is no exoej)tion to the rule. Nowliere in the annals of Bengali 
literature are so many or such bright names t(>uiul crowded toge- 
ther in the limited space of one century cs those of Jiam Mohun 
Eoy, Akhay Kumar Datta, Iswar Olmndra Vidyasagar, Iswar 
(vliaiidra Gupta, Madhu Sudan Datta, Ihaii Chandra Banerjeo, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, and Dina Buudliu Mittra. Within 
the three quarters of the present century, Prose, Blank verso, 
Historical fiction and Drama have boon introducod for the first 
time in the Bengali litoratui'O, ^and works of imagination have 
been vrritten which have left the highest and best efforts of pre- 
vious centruies far beldnd. We now proceed to take a general 
view of those splendid results of the pfesont century. 

The illustrious Eaja Ram Mohun liai was the first of those 
who have worked and thought and written under European in- 
fluences. Doubts as regards the sacredness of the nlKiient religion 
of had already begun to be felt, when the illustiious 

R.fcja gave them a definite and tangible shape, and boldly ques- 
tioned the first princiides of the Pouranik religion. Under the 
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pretence of reviving the religions of the Vedanta, ho virtually 
borrowed his ideas from Em*ope, and openly denounced the idol 
worship and the caste system of modern Hinduism. It is impos- 
sible in tho present day to realise the tumult of feelings and iho 
arjay of opposition that met tho Raja. That earnest worker, 
however, disregarded all opposition and gave first a great blow to 
llinduism and its varied influences. He was a friend of Mr. 
Dafid Ilaro and English education, he was a friend of Dr. Duff 
and Christian Missions, ho broiight his vast influences and varied 
re^rces of mind to bear on lus great work, ho published work 
after work to prove th^ falsehood of idolatry, and in his songs, — 
so earnest, so feeling, so thrilling jis to be almost overpowering, — 
he roused his countrymen to earnest thought, and earnest work. 
IIo was tho founder of tho Brahmo Somaj of India, and that 
institution has lived to tho present day as the first and strongest 
protest against Hinduism and its influences. 

liaja llam Mohiin Itai died in 1833, A. D, His songs cons- 
titute an important portion of the literature of the 19th century, 
hut he has done a yet more signal service to tho cause of litera- 
ture. lie hm famed ihe Prone literature of BengaL His exhorta- 
tions and arguments, his earnest thoughts and feelings could not bo 
couvoyed in poetry, — ^he had to preach a now religion, to persuado 
and oonvinco his countrymen, ami he had necessarily to resort to 
prose. He did so and formed tho Bengali Prose. His proso 
works are 

&o. Ills exam- 
ple was immediately followed by#tho twin workers Akhay Kumar 
Datta and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagor, Both of them were born 
in the same year 1820 A. D., both have written works of reli- 
gious and popular instruction, both ai’e yet living, and to both 
of them the Bengali Pro^ equally owes its modern dress. 
Akhay Kumar enlisted himself in the cause of Brahmoism, 
and for a long time edited that able religious paper tho 
Tatwabodhiui Patrika. It is scarcely possible to adequately des- 
cribe how eagerly the moral instructions and earnest exhortations 
of Akhay Kumai', conveyed in that famous paper, were devoured 
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by a large circle of thinking and enlightened public : people all 
over Bengal awaited every issue of that paper with eagerness, 
and the silent and sickly but indefatigable worker at his desk 
swayed for a number of years the thoughts and opinions of 
the thinking portion of the people of Bengal. Discoveries,^ of 
European science, moral instruction, accounts of different nations 
and tribes, of the animate and inanimate creation, all that could 
enlighten the expanding intellect of Bengal and dispel darkhess 
and prejudices found a convenient vehicle in the Tatwahodhini 
Patrika. Akhay Kumar worked indefatigably, and gave 
self ecarooly any recreation. Nature could sustain no longer, 
ho was prostrated by a head disease which still prevents him 
from doing any work. All Bengal laments the loss of this great 
man, for though living ho is lost to literature ^ Koprints from 
Ilia ])apcr in the shape of (3 part) 

tlio best te.xt books for students all over Bengal, and among tho 
best specimens of Bengali prose. 

Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar without enlisting himself in the 
cause of Brahmoisni has viitually set bef u'o himself the same 
aims which actuated his colleague Akhay Kumar, tho moral 
instruction of tho people, tho refonn of social evils, tho devolo]>- 
meet of Bengali prose. His noble attempt to introduce widow 
majTiage (disallowed by the rules of Bengali society) is but too 
wellkuown to need a detailed description. Tiie lailuro of tho a.f-* 
tempt shews tolerably well the deplorable prejudices and moral 
cowardliness which still mark our society. Another attempt of a 
similar nature, ri:s., to abolish tho system of polygamy by ponal 
legislation is, we must say, to a certain extent out of place and 
uncallod for, in as much as the system is already nearly extinct in 
Bengal. Vidyasagar’s work;^ ^9t1^ 

mostly free translations 
or coi^ilatioas from English and Sanscrit works, but serve as 
admirable school books, and are among the best specimens of 
Btmgali Prose which ho has developed and beautified to a very 
groat extent. 
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Thus next to Earn Mohan llai, Akhay Kumar Dutt and Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar aro tlie two groat wiitors to whom the 
Bengali prose owes its formation. Neither of those two winters 
have written any thing original or given any evhhmco of creaiivo 
intellect or great power of iniud. All that they hsivo written are 
compilations and translations from English and Sanscrit, hnt yot 
Bengal will not soon forgot those who have eiiriclied the Bengali 
lh’og%, striven for social reforms, and done more, than other writers, 
for the spread of knowledge all over the country. 

In the department of poetry, Iswar Chandra G upta took tho 
lead and fora time exerted as mueh influence in liis line as Akliiiy 
Kumar did in prose. Born in 1809 A. 1). ho displnyc^l very 
early a task for vorsifleafion, and in 1830 A. I)., siorttul the 
Snni/had Prahhahir newspaper as a vehicle for his nmnorons j^roso 
and ])oetioal compositions ; and a few years after he also sfaited a 
monthly Vmhhnl'ar for the same purpose. For a time his influ- 
enco knew no bounds, the Trabhahar was eagerly soTiglit for every- 
whore, and Iswar Chandra’s witty and flowing verso was 
learnt by rote by a largo class of readers. Writers of great talent 
and merit served apprcmticoslr*]) under Iswar Cliaiidra in the 
* V wffio theatrical companies vied with each other in 
honoring tlio poet whose light, witty, pointed and satirical songs and 
p<>etry wiu’e eagerly sought and intensely admired. 

Iswar Chandra’s U'da rnfhhah'ar is a free translation of tho 
Sanscrit work ITUttpadem in Bong:xli prose and verse. Bodhcmhi 
Bikas ?s also a translation of tho Sanscrit drama Prabodha Chan- 
dvodija. Prahodha Prabhakur is dialogue between a father ajul 
son on happiness and misery, viriuos and sins and cognate sub- 
jects. Kalinatak is a drama whi<?Ii tho poet did not live to 
finish. These are the four big works of Iswar Chandm ; but his 
fame rests on his smaller peejns alone jvlueh sparkle with true wit, 
and are very popular. His subjects are the every day ocoiuTenoes 
of life, and specially of Hindu life in all its phases. .The turmoil 
and joys and son’ows of the Hindu household during the'Tuja 
season or during the Pous Parban in winter, the amiability as well 
as tho faults of Hindu ladies, their hopes and fond wishes, and 
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ordont love, their jealousies and disputes and tears, the vices of 
yoTing Bengal, tlioir pride and pretentions, all these and much 
more have been described with a faithful minuteness really stick- 
ing. It is only necessary to read the poems to see, as it were, the 
scenes which the author paints, to live and move among the ima- 
ginary actors and speakers. Satire is the forte of Iswar Chandra, 
and the richest wit sparkles in every lino of his easy and flowing 
poetry. In all the gi^eat qualities of a poet however, pathos and 
true sublimity, for instance, Iswar Chandra is sadly wanting. 

But the fame of Iswar Chandra Gupta as well as of all other 
poets that Bengal has ever produced has bpen completely eclipsed 
by the works of a truly groat poet. Wo moan of coarse Madhu 
Sudan Uatta. Nothing in the entire range of Bengali litera- 
ture can ap][iroach llie sublimity of the Metjhnaihhadh Kahytt 
wliich is a master-piece of epic pootry. Tho reader, who can fool, 
and appreciate the subLmo, will rise from a study of this great 
work, with mixed sensations of veneration and awo with which 
few poets can inspire him, and will candidly pronounce the bold 
enchanter to be indeed a genius of a very high order, — second 
only to the highest and greatest that have ever lived, like Vyasa 
and Valmiki, Ilomer, Dante and Shakospere. - 

Born in 1828 A. D. in the District of Jessore, ho embraced 
Christianity at tlio ago of lU, and after studying for four years at 
the Bishop’s College went over to Madras. There his talents and 
learning soon procured for him a professorship in a college. In 
1856 A.D. ho returned to Bengal, and in a fewypars he composed 
three dramas ( f ) two farces ( 

'fs ) three works in blank verso 

( ) and one in rhyme 

). He then went to England, was called to the bar, and re- 
turned to his country wherqhe died in 1874. His death is uni- 
versally lamented, and his loss has created a vacuum in tho world 
of literatuie ^Yhich will not soon be filled up. 

MegJtnathh'Mlh is, as its name indicates, a story from 

tile Itamayana and relates to the death of Meghnath or Indrajit, 
the most renowned and powerful of tho sons of Eavana. Eavaua 
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stole the wife of Eama in his absence, and Rama witli his brother 
Lakahmana with a large anny crossed over to Ceylon, and invaded 
* Lanka the capital of Ravana. That great king sent army after 
army against the besiegers, bni the adamantine cliaiu was not 
broken, and every ariny and (3very general, sent against the 
besieging force, perished. 

The first book opens with a description of Ravaiia’s coiirt^ 
Ravama being sunk in sorrow «T.t the news of the death of his 
son Birbahu and the destruction of the force 4sent with liini against 
Rama. Unless we wrote a sepai'ato work on the boanlies of this 
epic, it is impossible that we should be able to notice evoi’y sub- 
lime thought and beautiful passage in a work so full of beauties, 
a work in which every page and almost every line breathes tli (3 
truest sublimity, and every portion boars tlie impress of a lofty 
and soaring imagination, — ^in wliieh similes are crowded tog( 3 tlier 
as roses in a parterre or rather wild-scouted flowers in a hedgo 
row% and breathe a still sweeter fragrance. We must therefore ho 
allowed simply to indicate tlie place of the work. In the depth 
of liis woo Ravana laments the death of all the great warriors who 
have fallen figliting against the foe, and compares his great city 
fo a testive hous^ in which the liglitsare one by one extingui.shod, 
the l.b)wers faded, and llie meny sound of the harp and flute ljuslied 
into silence. At hisa^cquest llio wounded soldier wlm had given 
him the sad message recounts once more the deeds of his son in a 
spirited and luartiai description of tlio wfir which rouses Ravana 
from his grief, *He mounts the wall of Lixiika, reproaches tho 
great ocean for having worn a let tor stone (bridge ) to cross over 
Rama’s army, and bursts into grief at the sight of Birbahu’s corse, 
sti-etolied in the field of battle. lie returned to his palace which 
is suddenly filled with tho voico of woe, Cliilrangada tho bereaved 
mother of Bkbahu enters, ^he had J)een blessed, she says, with 
on© prioeloss treasure, and had deposited it with the king, even 
as the dove deposits her young in the dark hollow of frees. Tlie 
king is the protector of poor men’s property, where has ’ho "kept 
poor Chitrangada’s jewel P Some conversation ensues, and Havana 
stung with the reproach of his ‘ queen determines on instant 
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war. Ai hLs command the oity resouuds witli the sound of war, 
and horses and elopbanis and oars and serried ranks of warriors 
fill the streets amid the sound of dnim and martial music. Indra* * 
jit or Meghuath, tho sole surviving son of Eavana, hoars that his 
fatlier had resolved to go to war in person. He hastens to Lanka 
iTom his country retreat, and asks and is permitted by his father 
to lead the army. Havana gives tho command to him, and hero 
closes the first hook, 

Tlie second hook is a description of the heaVcris, according to 
the Louranik inytliology. Brahma tlie crotito*, Vishnu tho pre- 
server and Siva the destroyer, arc the three suprinue deities, while 
Imlra is the head of the minor gods, fire, air, death &g. Indra 
is informed of tlio resolution Sleglmaih had taken to figlit with 
Itama tho next day. Meglinath was inviiicihlc^ in war and had 
heaton Indra himself (wlienoo his other name Indrajit), and 
ludra. tlierefore ropriirs wil h his wifo Siiclii to Kailasa, the B(‘at of 
Siva and his wife TTuia, to l>ray for tho tlcieat aTnl deatli of Hegh- 
nath and tho safety of liama. The conversalion that ensues 
hroathes tlio fruost patlios and softness. Indra ]')leads the cause 
of 1 he virtuous Hama wliosc? liumhlo hut was brightened by one 
radiant jewel, — Sita. Alas! Havana robbed him of that. Saelii 
tlie wifo of Indra takes up the talo and expatiates on tlie ^voes of 
8ita, now confined in an Asoka forest in Lank a wliere slio weeps 
day and iiiglit for her virtuous lord. With a pride wlildi befits tho 
cpioen of heavens, slio is justly jealous of the ])ower of Meghnath 
wlio liad beaten licr lord in battle, lima ( her lord being absent) 
answers them with a gracious ^smilo that lier lord Siva favored tho 
family of Havana, and she is powerless to aid Hama. Suddenly a 
sweet fragrance fills Kailasa and the sweet sound of distant bells 
is wafted on the air. Hama in distant Lanka is worshipping tho 
great TJma for safety, ip’ma oan/esist no longer. She repairs 
to her husband Siva, interrupts him in the midst of his devotions 
with the help of Love, and extorts a promise thaf! Lakshmana 
with the help of the gochless Maya would kill Meghuath tho next 
day. A message is sent to Maya who sends down celestial arms 
to Kama. Kama is full of gratitude to the god and enquires how 
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tills debt can ever be ri^jiaid. Gratitude to gods truly, rojdi.cs 
the celestial messenger, consisting in supiiorting and ( 3 liorisliirig 
the poor, in restraining flie passions, in living in the patlis of 
virtue and in adherence to truth. The gift of sandal and flower 
ari(^ silken cloth is despised by gods if the giver is fvvdl mindijd. 

The third book is one of tlie most striking and boaiitiial in 
the whole work and shews in the poet a gorgeous creative ima- 
gination. Pramila the wife of Moglmath is disconsolate at tlio 
absence of her lord, and longs to leave her country seat, and roj)air 3 
to Lanka whore her lord had gone. But the way lies tlirougli 
rtaina’s army, how cai^ l.Viniila go to her lord? oi up ires a liand- 
maid. Pramila, no loss favoi'c^fl with valour tlian with, beauty, 
auswers with pride and indigualion — ‘‘Wlien tlie mountain sfre.iiu 
leaves her Iiome for tlio ocean who can obstruct her course ?” At 
her command, her maids and attendants, all valiant warior,^, con- 
ceal or lieigliton their clianns by donning armour and grasping 
the maiiial spear, and martial music proclaims the niardi of tlic 
haughty and proud heroine. Female valour has always boon a 
lavorite theme of poets, but notiiiiig that wo can remoTiibcn’, can 
Ibr a moment compare with the tliird book of lliis woi k. The 
whole hook, replete with tlic most gorgeous doscriplious of tlio 
haughty grace, the pride of deportment, the splendour of rjuoenl/ 
cliarius, wliich mark the female warriors on horse back Wiioso eyi.vs 
daitod a keener lustre than th<; spears which tliey boiV3. li-Lnia 
will not fight w'ith women, he willingly and even ix^specMiLlly 
lends a passage, and the radiant file of valour and beauty }>;is3 ly, 
illumiuing the darkness of the Might. Rama, struck with tlie 
sight, can scarcely believe that it is not a gorgeous dream. 

In fine contrast to th(j martial and spirited descriptions in 
the tliird book, the fourth is full of soft pathos and true tenderness, 
and dwells on tho woes of, poor Sitjji now a captive of Ravana. 
One lady alone of Ravana’s familj^ — Sarama the wife of Bihhisaii, 
sympathises with her, and repairs to her, and listens.to dier tales 
of former days. Sita narrates how after leaving Oiiiio with Rama 
aiid Lakshmana she dwelt in the fore$t of Panchabati ainl enjoy- 
ed that rural life, how wild flowers round her cottage, anij the’ 
2 
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8woet and joyous cliiriung of forest birds waked her every morn- 
ing, how wild peacocks danced before her and wild deer came in 
herds as her guests, and how she hospitably enterteined these 
innocent dwellers of the forest. She adorned herself by the 
margin of the lake with sweet flowers, and her dear lord ravished 
at her now dress would address her as the fairy of the forest ! 
Will poor Sita again meet her lord and serve him with her ai lec- 
tion ? The narrator can proceed no further, she weeps bitt;or 
tears in better woo, Sarama entreats her witli tears not to pro- 
ceed further if* those recollections give her pain, but who will 
weep in this world, Sita enquires, if sho will not ? Tlic river 
filled with rains finds relief in pouring water on bo^li sides, and 
even so the heart that is full of grief finds relief in narrating 
her grief to others. Sararna cannot choose but listen. In the 
forest of Pauchabati Sita heard the music? of fairies in the sounds 
of the forest, and tlioir dance in the glimmor of tlio moon beams 
on the lake. Somotimes sl\e would walk with Kama on the river 
bank and view in her spacious bosom new licavenKS, now stars, new 
radiant moons ; sometimes she would climb the neighbouring liill, 
and tliore sit at the feet ol‘ Kama, even as a ercHqxu’ winds round 
a tree. There she hoard of him various discourros on various sub- 
jects even as Uma hears the Vedas, the Puranas, the Pauclia- 
tantra from the immortal lips of Siva on themouutaiu of Kailasa. 
Will poor Sita again hoar the music of tliat voice ? Even now 
in ihe solitude vvhere slio lives she thinks she hears that voic(\ — 
Will she never hear that voice again ? U’hus Sita’s story goes on ; 
she^jiarrates how in that quiet forest Kavaiia Avent in the disguise 
of a beggar and stole her, how Jatayii obstructed his passage, and 
6he foil into a swoon, and dreamt dream, how Havana was 
victorious and brought Kita to Lanka. 

In the fifth book Maya sends r; a dream to Lakshmana who 
appeal's to liim in the guise of his mother and asks him to wor- 
ship Chandi* at her temple situated at the north of Lanka, lie 
meets with a number of adventures on his way to the temple wliero 
I Jma appears in person and blesses Lakshmana. Meghnath .also 
rises, with the dawn from the embraces of Pramila, takes an af- 
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f(^cting leave of liis mother, and repairs to a temple to finish Ni- 
kumhhihi worship before going to war. 

Tlie sixth book describes the death of Meghnath and is, in 
our opinion, about the weakest in the whole work, though not de- 
void of beautiful thoughts. llama has not the heart to let liis 
brother go and do battle with tlie terrible foe, but at last consents, 
and Lakshmana dressed in celestial armour and accompanied by 
Bibliisan go to Lanka, wliere Meghnath is engaged in worshi]). 
Meghnath sees his foe in fh(» house of worsliip and mistakes liim 
for a god in disguise, but Lakshmana undeceives him. lie will 
not allow Moghnath to don his armour or funish himself with 
arms, but Meghnath tfirows a cup which causes Ijakshmana to 
fall in a swoon. Maya ^(‘v^es him. Meghnath though 
without armour attacks Lakshmana, but is bewildered witli 
strange sights by Maya, and Lakshmana kills him. It is 
this portion of tho work which we regret the most. The 
death of Meghnath is not worthy of him. In his anxiety 
to magnify the prowess of his hero, the poet forgets that Laksh- 
mana himself is also a warrior. In tho original Ilamayana, 
Lakslimana kills Moghnath in fair fight. Our poet arms 
'Lakshmana with celestial ax'ms, condxiots him with another 
warrior Bibhisan to where ^Icghnath was perfectly unprepared 
and oven then, Lakshmana is stnulc down by a cup being thrown 
at liim. Ho forgets that a girl would scarcely he struck dowu by 
B^cli a blow ; he forgets that tho prowess of a warrior is magnified 
by ropresouting his foeman as W(»rthy of his steel, not by roj'^rosent- 
ing him as a child. Homer, from whom our poet frequently bor- 
rows liis ideas, has not represent od Hector to be a boy in order to 
magnify the prowes.s of Aohillos. 

The seventh book is *iu many respects the suhlimest in the 
work, and perhaps the siibliniest in the entire range of Bengali 
literature. Siva, who is aftvays inSined in favor of Kavana, is 
affected at the death of Meghnath, and sends messenger to tell 
Ravana with his prowes.*? to give him a day for revenge. The 
mmor gods descend in a body to assist Rama’s forces, nor are they 
unworthy of celestial assistance. Indra gasies on Rama as on a 
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rival king of the heavens, and Kartikoya sees his own image in 
the young and bold Lakehmana. Ramans address to his army, 
Havana’s few dignified yet afiecting words of consolation to the 
bereaved mother of Meglinath, Havana’s address to his army, 
the spirited eondact and replies of both armies, and the striv- 
ing and warlike deseription of the furious battle that ensues find 
no parallel in the literature of Bengal, and are among the subli- 
mest passages in the litei-ature of the world. Nowhere, except 
in the pages of Homer, has battle betw^een more than mortal com- 
batants been so vividly, so gorgiously doscribed. Havana is intent 
on killing Lakshmaua the slayer of his son, and vain are the 
attempts to resist his resistless course. ludra, the king of heavens, 
cannot hurl his thunder, for* Krisna has deprived him of his 
prowess, Kartikeya retires wounded and smiling Avheii it is whis- 
pered to irim that Siva had filled Havana with his own prowess, 
Hama comes forward but Havana wants his brother Lakshmana, 
and wdll not fight w^ith the elder brother, ]In.numan, Sugriba, o-nd 
the other loaders of Hama’s forces cpiail before Havana, till tlie 
latter at last finds out Lakshmana fighting like a young lion, and 
they botli eagerly mingle in a dubious combat, (rods and men 
w'lio had quailed hefbro Havana gaze with wonder on the furious 
battle, ev(.m Havana in the midst of the fray pauses in admiration 
of the valour and prowess of his foe and compliments him. But 
nothing can oppose him to-day, and Lakshmana falls as a falling 
star, tlio celestial anus sounding at his fiill. 

Who shall describe the woes of Hama on the dreadful night 
euegeeding the day 'of battle when Lakshmana lay with the great 
warriors dead on the field ? The eighth book commences with 
this touching scone. Stars twinkle in the sky, the battle field 
is lighted by the fire hero and there, and Rama bemoans the 
death of Lakshmana, the companion all his toils, the affection- 
ate brother who left his home and his kingdojn to attend on 
Hama. Uipa can bear it no more, with the permission of her 
lord Sita, she sends Maya to take Hama to the realm of shades 
whore Hama’s father will give him the means of roviyieg 
'-Lakshmana to life again. Our author borrows from Ilomor as 
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well as from the Hindu mythology in his description of holL Maya 
takes Rama over a portion of those regions, and the descriptions 
of sinners and punishments are vivid. He then passes over to 
those happy regions where tlie good and virtuous live after death, 
and meets his father who tells Mm of a medicine by which 
Lakshmana is eventually saved. 

The last book describes ^.lio funeral of Meghnath. A truce 
of s(?ven days is granted by Rama at Ravana’s request. Pramila 
mounts the pyre with the corse of her lord after taking an affect- 
ing fiirewell of her maids and companions, and Ravaua luirsts 
into an exclamation of bitter lieart-folt grief, at the loss of the 
bravest of. warriors and tho dearest of sons. 

Wo have been detained longer than we expected, hut consi- 
dering that this is the greatest work in the language, wo do not 
regret the length. Madhu forte lies in sublimity of tlioiight 

and grandeur of conception. His imagination too is rich and 
gorgeous and almost inexhaustible, while in tenderness and of 
pathos, in riohneKSS of imagery, and in splendour and variety of 
des(;riptions, Madhu Sudan stands equally at the head of all tho 
]>oets of Bengal. Besides tho Mcghnathbadh Kabya, tho poet 
'lias composed two other works in blank verse of which ho is 
the originator. The Tilotfoma Samhkaha describes a war between 
gods and Asoors ; the ffmner triumphed in the end by moans of a 
damsel of excessive beauty who inspired hatred and jeloiisy bo- 
twoon the two brother Asoor kings which ended in the death of 
both. The Birangana consists of nine epistles from as many 
heroines sent to their lovers. Bo% these works are marked by tho 
Bamo.beauties though not to the same extent, which we tiave 
pointed out in the Mcghnathbadh Kabya. The plays of Madhu 
Sudon, Sarmkta^ Padmamii, and KrMna Kmnarij though inferior 
to his poetry, oooasionally di^splay deejp feeling, and are among tho 
best in the language. 


{To he continued,) 



JOSEPIIIN SOITLAEY— THE FEENCH POET. 

From the French of M, Lion Be WailUj. 

Every epoch has its physiognomy ; the characteristic of 
our’s is celerity. Celerity has good points. To contest it, would 
bo to misunderstand the value of time; it would be over-acted 
modesty, it would bo positive ingratitude in an age of railways, 
of electric telegraphs and of photography. But it is not suflfoient 
to do quickly ; the essential, — ^it is too often forgotten, — is to do 
well. It is necessary to recall this to those who manipulate matter, 
and it is especially necessary to recall tliis to thoao who manipulate 
mind. 

Tlic liberty of the press, and the liberty of speech, — (Heaven 
preserve us from blaspheming them for it !) have rendered this 
evil sei’vioe to literature, that they have made it raise, it also, 
into merit supreme two qualities very secondary, facility and 
abuudauce. By moans of the journal and by means of the tri- 
bune, the palm to-day is given to improvisation. It is hardly 
needful, indeed, to niedit.ato, to combino, to weigh terms! Ideas, 
style and composition your pen will find all this of itself in tlio 
bottom of your inkstand. Tmst in the hazards of inspiration. 
The important is to do quickly and to do a groat deal. No suc- 
cess if one does not incessantly occupy the public mind with one’s 
self! Mind sells by the yard like cloth ! 

No species of literature escapes this influenza ; the hook does 
not any more than the journal ; verso does not any more than 
prose. The first of our poets is,n9t, properly speaking, anything 
but an improyisatore. The choice of the example ought to ab- 
solve us from any intention of vilifying this agreeable faculty, hut 
permit the delicate, — who are not so unfortunate as La Fontaine 
the Janus of moralists would fain make out, — ^to reserve a corner 
apart in their hearts, for talents scrupulous and careful, that know 
to resist thi3_ profitable contagion. 

Justice insists that we should piano the name of M. Josephin 
Soulary in the first rank of these scrupulous talents. 

It is evident that M. Soolary has no protensions ta fecundity, 
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that quality which is so desirod in our days and which costs so 
dear. Though ho is upwards of sixty years of age, ex(?optiiig 
Bomo publications of little importance and which can hardly bo 
considered any thing but trials, he does not bring to the groat 
exliibition of the products of Frorich Poetry, any tiling but a 
single volume of verse, but it is a volume wiiich has already boon 
three times amorously retouoliod and completed, and wlii(;h from 
edition to edition has passed from beauty to greater beauty, lainl 
may well furnish some day to tho library of the fastidi(ms and 
delicate connoisseur, a wortliy pendant to the seven editions of 
tho Caracteres de Noti'e Sieclo that Labruyere passed his life 
entire ( and it appears he need ^lot regret for las glory, liaving 
done so) in ameliorating nnd enlarging. 

But before w'o sjieak of the w'ork, let us say logically and 
chronologically some \vords on the man. 

M. Josopliin Soulary was born on the 23rd of February 1-^15 
from Jean Baptiste Soulary and from Dame Aune-Josephine-Con- 
Btance Delcgliso. TIis family wa.s of Genoese origin. It expa- 
triated itself to escape from tlio (ui<?.lfs or the Gibelins or perliaps 
from both, and brought to Lyons the industry of velvet oinbroi- 
d'.u'ed -with gold and silver. During tho lievoltition of 1793 tho 
grand father of the poet married Demoisollo Jeanne’’ conntoss 
of ‘‘Barancy De Saudar,” whose parchments oven then, wore not 
useless to her now family, — for they ai)pear to have served for a 
long time to cover pots of comfits ! 

There exists to this day at Sioiouost near Lyons a historic 
chateau of the name of Sandar. ♦ 

Of tho children of this issue, two, the father of the poet and 
one of his uncles have continued t he paternal traditions in tho coin- 
merco of velvet. A third, at present Director of tho Scliool of 
Fine Arts of St Etienne, foru:erly puyl of David and of Gros is 
not without reputation as a historical painter, and the Musonm 
of Lyons povssesses a most valuable picture by him representing 
XJgolino in prison. 

After these conseioutious details which the ‘^Bidlotindu 
Bouquiluste ” will perhaps gather up with avidity some centuries 
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hence, let us come to the poet who is the object of this 
notice. # 

A poet, — a true poet, — what a gift of Nature ! But we 
should deceive ourselves very much if we imagined that Nature 
has no need of assistance in this creation. She needs to be sec(,md- 
od in tlie difficult delivery. There are measures and proceeding 
to be taken. Would you know how a poet is made, for example, 
such a poet as M. Josepliin Soiilary ? Wo shall give you h re- 
ceipt. It is not the only one in existence ; there are other pres* 
oriptions. But we guarantee this as good, and the proof of it is 
in the results. i 

Tak(^ away a child from it§ family as soon as it is born, and 
send it out to nurso. You cannot bo too <piick about it. Tliero, 
at nurse, in some oul-of-tlio-way place leave tlie little thing soviui 
y^rs. It is a very long time you may think perhaps. Well, in 
truth, you might manage with less ; but the ease that we cite has 
Biioceeded so well, that it is bettor to hold by it as a model, than 
to launch forth in the liazardous path of coivjeetures. 

We do not know if from these premises you Ixavo already 
understood that it is the system of culture wliicli gives t6 the pi'o- 
eious germ all tlio devolopnient that is needed. As wo do not 
wish to propound cnigiiitis however, we shall suppose tliat you 
liave not understood the matter fully, and we shall explain it as 
plainly as possible. The system, lies in a uiitslioll, — in ono word, 
— privation. Privation! What an admirable method! Look 
at the system of public instruction. How it stimulates our intel- 
lectual appetites by the sobidety of its teachings ! And in polifru'S 
too ! It is there, more than any where else, that the marvellous 
effects of negative education burst * forth with brilliancy. Is 
there any tiling like despotism to give a taste for liberty ? 

Daring this exile of ^sovon yc^irs, far from his own, and in 
the hands of mercenary people, the child must have learned to 
appreciate all that the family is worth. But at seven years, at 
that age when discretion awakens, to leave him in the country, in 
the midst of flowers, and birds, and animals, was fraught with a 
danger, — and a great danger. Suppose ho should get tired of 
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nature, and look upon her with tho eyes ot a peasant f Fortu- 
nately the Muso watched this budding flower of noesy with ma- 
ternal care and with that intolligent severity whim is said to bo 
tho best mark of affection. She transplanted the nursling to a 
Bombro school, tho master of wliich charged himself with the duty 
of Inspiring tho child, — always by the same method, — ^with a love 
of free air and sunlight. 

<.Viotor Hugo has compared tho soul of the poet to a sonorous 
echo placed in the centre of tho universe. The image is heauti- 
fiil and just ; sonorousness has its value in music, and even in 
poesy, — provided only that one does not abuse or make too much 
of the thing, and provSled also that it be not the symptoms of a 
vexatious hollowness or emi>tino‘?is. Shakespeare saw in art — a 
mirror, which is still tho same idea. The fact is comparisons 
apart and quite prosaically, that the poet must be very improssion- 
ahlo, — all sensibility and noble appetite ; and that to awalcen and 
excite in him this indisponsahle susceptibility of organs, this 
craving need to seize and lay hold of, like the Marie of M. 
Lobruii, nature entire, nothing is of so much value as suffering 
and privation. 

lie was so convinced, this worthy teacher, of the efficacy of 
tills method of education, from the frequent use of it, and he had 
BO well divined tho vocation of his pupil, and the necessity of a 
Balutary severity incumbent upon himself as a duty, by this charge 
of a naturally gifted soul, that at tlie risk of being misunderstood 
by the object of his pious cares, and even of some other people 
also perliaps, he did not hesitato^to call forth from this young 
heart the poetic spark, by the process now a days somewhat old 
and out-of-fashion, by which fire is called forth from flint. It 
was in truth an act of the purest disinterestedness, for even now 
when his ungrateful pupil reaps all the benefit, ho does not feel or 
appreciate the value of thi^ modo instruction. “ From my 
seventh year when I was withdrawn from my nurse to my 
eleventh year when I fled from my school,’* — he writes -in reply 
to a demand from us for some information on Ids private life, — 
my life was a veritable martyrdom. As I was a little child* 
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iiir*aj)able of explaiiiiug' to iiiyself why my ciirso was not my 
mother, and \^y I was robbed of my grand liberty in tho fields, 
of my black and of iny blonde foster-sister, and why I was 
2 iiai.lo to study a barbarous and unknown language in the detested 
book of M. Lhoiuond, and as all my difficulties and troubles 
wore manifest in my face and in my tactions, tlio principal of tho 
college of Montluel ( Ain ), a man of the old school, took me in 
singular aversion, and revenged himself upon me by tho 'most 
nuuBual torments ; for my idleness by stripes in the place of the 
^ (j/fi' rclranche*^ for my extreme passion for lizards, grasshoppers 
4111(1 oilier insects, by blows on the ends of Uio fingers administered 
with an enormous feriilo of boxwood ; and for sundry olfences, 
luit now in my menior 3 % by repeated a])plications of a cat-o’-ninc- 
tails armed with knots, tliat roddonod, blistered and disfigured 
both my arms. Somotimp with his boot famished wdtb a bit of 
iron which was a vcritablo surgical instrumont ho torturcKl mo on 
tho ribs and stomach, wliilo I literally rolled on the eartli. Some- 
times he ke])t me for hours entire, rigid on one foot, tlie aims 
eros>ied, and a big vocabulary on eaoli liand. And sometim(‘R by 
way of variety, he made nio kneel down with tho hand^ under 
llie kuooft, and heavy woiglits of rough iron in tho hands. Tlioso 
mi el inflictions whicli might well have made me an idiot, have 
I; a ia my character a great fund of sadness, wlifcli has over since 
pervaded my entire exLstonce.’^ 

^knd his poetry al^o, liappily : blessed be tho principal of tho 
eollege of Moutluol ( Ain ) ! Tho intolllgout toachor knew what 
he v,MS doing. In. order that Jliis predestined pupil might have 
tl:e aiu’oole of glory on his forehead it was imporativoly necessary 
that bo should first bo a martyr ; ami tliougli the worthy instruc- 
tor fivlt sure ho would bo calumniated, his lofty soul vowed to 
fiiifil tho task, never flinched from ‘ Perish my memory if 
need be,’ he must have said to himself like tho Mountaineers of old. 
At all hazards it was necessary to teacli this child tho grammar 
of ]./hoifiiond by stripes on the que retmmhc ! At all hazards it 
was siocessary to implant in this young heart a passionate love of 
natuxo and of liberty ! 
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Ho sucooodod. Ho implanted this lovo so wf}li that one Gtio 
morning, in company of a school-feliq|ir of a kindred natmo, 
Master Josephin fled from liis oollogo to praotleo ///h ih/: 
oxcollont lessons that had been given to him. Tlioy pa^:?s'v)d oighf. 
da^s in the woods. Oli, the iiappy, happy days ! TIi .) life* ol a 
savage under the groat ti’^es ! What a pociu in action ! 

The immonso forests have always some resomblauco 1 > gro:it 
temples. Ask the Druids, Ask arcliiteets. With tln^ f^yWv.a 
predilections of our student wore minglod some ascetic 
tions, and this disposition of mind might liave l:)(?cn ])roiud..ol.iL 
to the germ, tliat it desirable to devolopo in him. Tiio p .»e!s 
liave always a eraving to be half ^>agan. Well, it was bi ooni.;;i,t 
tills disposition, assuredly, lliat tins vagabond instead of 1) :ing 
brouglit baolv to his college, was made to enter a ‘ semiuainv — 
the ‘ Soininairo de Saint Jean.’ 

Tlielovo of nature alone, would not, moreover, have suilieol 
to form the future author of the * Sonnets lianiouristi^ju»s’. All 
artist in the highest degree, an artist above all thing.; irnprog- 
iiated with Attic salt, and faiiiiliar with Greek, and Latin, and 
antifpiity, was roqulrod. The Si^uiinary was tlioreroro absolutely 
wanterl for him ; lour years of the Beminary and the regimen of 
the little tracts of Ihiro Loriquet. If four years of this regimen^ 
did not ins])iro him Avith a mad desire to instruct himself, if four 
years of tills hospital soup did not givo him a taste for substan- 
tial nourishment, it was a bad case indeed, and ho might bo given 
up in utter desperation. 

If the Muse had not had^quito particular and oxceptional 
vieAvs for her nursling, slio wwld have boon quite content ayK U 
these arrangements, and sheyp^oiild have held to them. Tli^ r*) wa? 
enough in them to form a talent very presentable. lJut slie In l 
founded upon him hopes wlpch demaiided an increase of precioi- 
lions and of further marks of her prudent solicitude, and accord- 
ingly she took two other measures very noticeable, —on;? iompo - 
rary, whieh lasted six years, and one,— *wo Avould not say etornal, 
— but whieh nevertheless has lasted twenty years, and to this 
moment. 
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At fifteen years of ago the Muse took him away from the 
rhetoric class of the Al|j^ Loriqiiet to ti^ansport him to another 
seminary — ^in a barracsk. It was in 1830. Under pretext that he 
had a relative as colonel — a colonel of the Empire wliom the 
Bourbons had taken in service, she made him a child of the re- 
giment. 

It was at the barrack that the young plant cominoncod to 
bear, we shall not say its first fruits, that would be too muoli,'^hut 
its first flowers. The literary tastes of the future poet which had 
already been hatched at the seminary took here their earliest 
trial-flights. Tlie Indicateur of Bordeaux, the town wliere ho 
first performed garrison duties welcomed and j>uhlis]nHl several 
pieces that the beardless child of the rogimoiit signed jauntily 
with this brave qualification “ Grenadier in the IStli of the Ijine.’* 

At the end of six yeai'S in 1830, our grenadier uotwitlistand- 
ing the seducing perspective of tlio rank ol' a ‘sous-olfieior’ opeiuHl 
out before him, left the flag, and came hack to his native country 
witli a slow fever, which happily was driven off by tlio natal air, 
and with a grand fund of philosophy on the subject of military 
glory, which happily has remained with liiiu, aud has not been 
got rid of in his subsequent civil career. 

But on Ilia return, be assured, other misorios awaited him t:o 
<iontinuo his education. During four years ho had to struggle 
against the brutal necessities of existeiioe in subaltern positions, 
in tliose positions of which the salary permits one just to oat 
without being clothed, or to be clothed without having the wliore- 
vyithal to eat. ^ 

And now behold ! What happy results already appear ! 
Results of this splendid system of education ! It was at this 
interval that the poet published successively A (ravers Chaiaps^ 
Les cing Cordes da Lathy Uae MendianU an aongres scioatiJitjuOy Le 
Chemin df fer^ i^c. 

After this, the Muse, as a last pledge of her affection, and 
with a view to conserve for^^ever in her darling the taste for inde- 
pendence, put the finishing touch to her work. She had the inge- 
nious idea to make of him, by the iutorveution of M. Jayr thou 
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Prefect of the Rhone, with wlmni it appears she hail some credit, 
to make of him, we say, — wliai ? A clerk. Do not Ifuig^lu No- 
thing is more propitious to inspiration than copying circulars ami 
soribhling official notes on paper. 

^ And then was it nothing after four lustres of hard work to 
ho able to change the title at tlio foot of liis versos, from (Irena*- 
dler of tho 48th of the Line, to chief Clerk of the Prijfeeture of 
the fihonc? 

Think also, moreover, what a just subject of pride if. is for 
our dear country that a merit so rare is at its proj^er place in a 
conditon so lowly ! Hjjw ricli must Prance be, in ca[)aciile;s ami 
talents ! And what a satisfaction, on the other hand, it must; bo 
. for his superiors in tho adriiinisirative liierai'chy, to bo able to say 
that they arc above tlie poet of whom eoun'jissoiirs and erities 
make so much ; that every day from ton o’clock to four, ihi^y dis- 
pose of his pen ; that it is they who dictate, and it is lie who 
writes ! And do not lose sight of the beuoficent effects of tho 
system of })rivution ; — what a siitlsfaction to bo able to say all 
this and to do all this, witljout remorse and -witliout serupln, nay 
wifb some complaeont self-glory ! The poet, — his book is at 
baud to prove it, — does not make but bettcj' and bolter vm’sos a.t 
bis Iiouj’s of leisure. It appijars there is no stimulant for poosy 
lik*s administrative prose. 

Kept in this propitious shadow^, tho poet is like tlm birds of 
wdiieh industrious trainers have put out the eyes, to ]>roservo the 
poor cj'oatures from distrai^tion, and to concentrate all their 
attoutiou on the art of song ^^ich it is tho business of those 
trainers to teach. Uufortuuatoly tho unreasonable law does not 
permit man to exercise oi^ man, the limitless power that it per- 
mits him to exercise on animals called useless, and he cariuot 
apply this ingenious method of instructiou in soug, to the species 
of melodious lords yelej^t poets, — but art loses nothing by if> bo 
at peace, for it is after all the same method as yotf. see, only 
a little more circumlocutory. 

We have now given some account of the system of culture ; 
let us pass on to the results of it 
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Wo hold cheap the first attempts of M. Soiilary in his cai'oor. 
Until he wrote the Sonnets humoiu'istifpieSj ]i(3 had not found 
out Ills way, WIkju he wi'ote thorn, he had hit Llio mark straiglit. 
He had achieved his chef-dVeuvre, lie hud i»assod the or- 
deal, and was acknowledged master, ^ 

Wo have related elsewliero in a journal to which w^periodi- 
oally contributed, wJiat an agreoahlo surprise it was for UvS, some 
years ago, to^ meet in the midst of a lujap of poesy sigiK*d by 
iiamos kuown, — some very well known and some very little wor- 
thy to be so, — a volume not appertaining to eillior of those two 
categories, — a volume got up with tasto^ almost witli co<juotry, 
and of which the matter was still bettor tlirin the outside tippoar- 
ance. This volume was (ho Sonnets humoiirisiifpios of iL Joso- 
phiu Soulary. Let us go back a few years and see what was oar 
iinpressiou under the first thrill of d<;lightod suria’ise. 

“ There is no need to bo of Iho tvado”’ — wo Avroto, aftc^r 
having cited as s])oeimens fom* sonnets, “ to appreeialcj all tliat 
thoro is of sentiment, of grace, and of deli(?,aoy in cotu].>o- 
sitions. We use Avith a purpose the last Avt.»rd, bandied about t:>(> 
lavishly and iiicouBidorately noAv-a-dayB, for M. Sonlary does 
compose, which is a very rare thing Avith modern poeh', — and does 
compose exceedingly well. Ho is \vliolly bound in the condi- 
tions of his ait, ut pldura poesis. Each of liis ideas lias passed 
tlirough and subj^^itted oporatiou, Avhicli transforms prose 

to poetry. It has beeii MUied with a body. The Word, — wo 
say it not in any irreverenco, — ^bas bocorno ilesh. The greater 
part of hiss sonnets form a lit% i)icturo, or a little drama, and 
this Avith a measure perf<5ct, without ever falling into the 
theatrical, or verging on the falsely romantic and soiitimontal. 

M. Boulary has tAvo merits in our eyes, two groat merits albeit 
they be negative. Ho is not elcKpioiit, and he is not abundant. 
People have complained uu^er these heads of old, in referouco to 
advocates iu politics. How mueh more had they and have they 
reason to complain of tlie^poots ! Praised be the heavens, M* 
Soulary^s verses do not flow as from a fountain. That which flows, 
■flow?, flows as from a fountain is only clear water, whereas his 
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Tcrses are impregnated with tliought. There is not a word which 
has not its value, — and which luis not been carefully and curi- 
oiisly searched until happily it has almost always been found. 
M. Soulary is a delicate carver. He is the Benvenuto Cellini of 
tlio sonnet. Is there in a carver or chaser the stuif to make 
a sculptor P Why not? lint after all, wliat does it matter P 
lie docs adniirahly wliat ho docs. What has tho Porseus added 
to tho glory of Cellini P Lot people say if they will, that M. 
Soulary makes nothing hut statuettes. Wo guarantee that these 
statucites will fairly survivo many statues that wo know. More- 
over, lie appears to ns ^to have too much senso to let himsedf ho 
tomjited out of his way. If lie cotuos out of it, it will bo in good 
earnest and with every advantage, and we shall stand security lor 
his success.’ • 

After saying tlms much, wo ventured to make a diati, on, 
Priinula Voris, whidj we do n(»{: in.scrt hero, hut wliieb wc shall 
take good care not to omit ajuongst our extracts, for now as 
formerly, this graceful ‘ hacchanalo’ appears to us of an oxciuisito 
taste, and this species of sonnot-ritoiirncllo or redoubled, of 
which tlio form is M. Boulary's spooial creation, suits the subject 
fidniinibly. There is in tlio periodic return of the same versos, 
which cross and interlace like tho halls in tho liands of an 
Indiau juggler, something intoxicating, something that makes the 
head giddy, and which represents marvellously tho sparkling and 
crack ling of luiiujin sap in tho first outburst of spring ; and 
there is tlirougliout in this little piece a verve, a spirit, ‘ contenm\' 
that boils and bubbles but doe^ not ovorllow, (as in too many 
pieces of tho same sort in modern art) and is all tho bettor lor 
not so ovciilowing. ^ . 

As to a certain obscurity,” said wo in conclusion, “ tliat 
one may bo tempted to reproach in some of M. Soulary's sonnets, 
it lias for us rather a charm. His idea, oven then, is always just, 
and to find it out quit© clearly, only a little closer inspection is 
required. Now, Poesy is a pleasure reined, and we do not hat© to 
see her, liko-a goddess as sUo is, enveloped sometimes in a slight 
cloud to escape the eyes of tho profane vulgar/^ , 
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We beg panlon for thus repeating onr own words ; but in 
truth, to what good vary terms when the sentiment has not 
changed, when repeated examinations have only confimod our 
first . impressions ? Wo have just read, twice over, the Sonnets 
humoiiristiqncs, Hold! Dispense us from all analysis. We 
love the book too much to be able to resolve to dissqct it. We 
have not even the slightest desire to make a propaganda in its 
tavonr. We feel hi reading it the enjoyment of a ‘gourmet,’ the 
pleasure of a selfish individual, the satisfaction of a jealous man 
who dislikes pi-omiscuity. Besides what better enlogium could 
w'e make on the book than to quote frqjn it. Our prose has 
already over-occupied the space, that the number of poets to be 
noticed, makes us measure out to each, with a thrifty hand. 

We proceed then without further remarks to our citations. 
Nevertheless one word more. It is simply to inform you that 
last 3’ear, Petrareh who has his reasons to ho dilficult to pleaso 
in the matter of sonnets, sent M. Soulary from the Italian side 
of the Alps by the intervention of the rrinoe de Oarignan, a very 
beautiful gold medal having this inscription 

Giuseppe Soulary. 

Le Miiifi francm (jhuIo nd attiinjere alk ihih'fnuti. 

G.’a D. 

Note by tlic Translator. Very few of .Toscpliin Soulary's sonnets have 
been translated into Kii^rlish. The rcsson can scai'ccly he the difficulty of 
IransLatiiig sonnets well, for we have Italian sonnets translated and well 
liauslaied too, by tlie hundred, witness Lady Dacre’s and the Bevd. C. 
Strong’s translations of Petrarch. l?je only specimens wo have evor seen of 
S<jnl(iry’s powers are in Mias Torn Dnttb recent Iswk A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields (W. Newm-sn & Co.) in which there are nine sonnets oil 
rendered fairly and faithfully. Being desirous of appending to this article 
Boino forther speeiniens, we applied to the Anllioress of tlio Sheaf, aa more 
, aceustomed to translate verses than ourselves, and have been favoured witb 
the pieces which we give below. 
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SONNET. 

For days, weolvS, montlis and long woarisonio years, 

• TIk^ .sculptor has used liis ort on the clay, 

Touched and rotonchod the shape : — toil thiov/n away ! 
Heavy, stiff, awkward, still, still it appears. 

* A ;voung apprentice who a vexed mien fears, 

Laugliing in secret, dares at last to say, 

A lr>y’s my forte, — oli, Jrt mo try, sir, pray, 
r Iiavo a knack. ’'*^001:11.0111 llie master hears. 

I’lie boy lake.s iiji the tool. O strange surprise I 
Sudden, llic ligui'e in the sculptor’s view 
‘J’iikos linos of Ije.anly ; gleam the glorious cyos, 

A.iul licaves the breast ! It liv(3S now 8 .ir ; adieu ! 
jMv naiin' is Love, — voiueiuber ino a littio, 

And guard jnruu' treasure, for though fair ’tis brittle.” 


SONNET.— THE KETllEA T, 

It \va.s n hi»hh'n conior in a ]u?dge ! 

A l]d< k(t full of sap and .sombre shade ! 

An eglantine and.clcmatis that swayed 
lu>on a wlutelhorn, by tlio footpath’s edge, 

A dome, witli flowers uprou its conuco-Iedgo, 

For my delight, and mi u<;^ alone, had made. 

That was my house and desert. Tlicro I played 
And there I (hvamoc^. Oft mindless of the pledge 
I loft at homo or school. There, eyes, ears and heart 
Ilevelled in rays and sounds,— from me^ apart. 

0 nook retired ! 0 childhood’s bost-loved goal ! 

(Jan I not stretch myself in thee once more ? , 

A lt mo ! What mighty magic may restoe 
That ]nmy flgme, and that free great soul ! 


4 
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SONNET.— LA LAITIEEE. 

La Jeanne, my milkmaid, in her heart has springs 
Of emiles, that bubble to her lips of right ; 

Her eye is large, and her corset is tight. 

The bust has split the stuffe, — coarse, homo-mndo thingB 
I see her when at mornings first she rings, 

Like a Dutch picture kneaded out of light, 

A breath of pasturo-groimds with daisies bright 
Kows with her stops, as in the milk she brings. 

She glides as skims a bird, her speech is song ; 

She gives her heart at once, no art slic knows ; 

To what may one compare her without wrong ? 

Wild flowers perhaps, or wood-fruits that eueiose. 

In tissues rough, abundant sap and strong, 

And unknown perfume.? sweeter than the rose. 

AT THE FORD. 

Hid I was behind the birch, 

W’hen the ford before thee lay ; 

Thou wort coming from the church, 

Bound uj>on thy homeward way. 

Blue the heavens. No breezes swool . 
riacid was the water’s How. 

Shoes wore off ; — thy naked foot 
Trod a firmament below. 

Smiling mirage, near and far, 

Cam’st thou out as of a cloud ! 

For one instant evening’s star 
Stayed upon thy forehead proud. 

Such a seal and such a* sign 
Might bedeck an angel’s brow ! 

Wherefore should it light tip thine ? 

Strange doubts haunt me even now. 
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THE TWO EOSE8. 

In the arbour green and wild 
lioso was weeping, — ^tender child ! 
Bonding o’er a rose less fair : 

Wliat liath vexed thee ? Asked I mild, 
Toll mo, O my undefiled ! 

And she answered, whispering there : 

Passing by, I heard a rose, 

This one, with ray tears that glows, 

Say to mo in softest tone : 

“ Opened rose may^nevor close 
Opened has ray hoart, and knows 
Tliat its peax for ayo is gone. 

T. D. 


LAND TENURE IN BENGAL. 

Fovrfh Paper, 

The next topic of the Rent Law which demands our atten- 
tion is that of rent. Rent is the compensation which the 
land-lord is entitled to recover fi’om his tenant for uso and 
occupation of the former’s lands by the latter. The measure 
of tlio compensation is regulated by contract, either express or 
implied. In the cose of express contracts for the payment of 
rent, the courts have very little difficulty to cope with. It is tho 
implied contract which gives them oocasionally the greatest 
trouble. I refer to those cases whore the tenure has passed from 
the tenant to a tliii’d party by an auction sale, and the auction 
purchaser has not come to an understanding with the land-lord 
relative to the payment of rent. In private salqs there is an 
attornment of the rent to the vendee, and this keeps him strictly 
within tho pale of representation in relation to the land-lord- 
But who is to attorn where the tenants righte are sold at an exe-* 
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cution sale ? Tkis the law does. The auetioii puroliascr, kj’' jmr- 
ohasiugthe touiiro, accepts by implication the terms of the land- 
lord with the fornicr tenant. But where llio auction pntohas(n* 
d<)i's not cliooso to lake possession of landholding^, it is doubtful 
Avliethcr (liere is a Icj^al atturnmcuit of rent to liini. In tlio same 
Taauuer, tiie tejitii't Ijms to pay rent to the juin-hiiscr of the huid- 
JoixUs rightj if tle ro was a!i attornuient, but if he was not aware 
of 11)0 j)urcha.so, li / may rofu^ to mak(‘ the [ja^uuont, 15 of 
tliis, niore lu-ivaftcr. 

In Uougal roul is oitli or payable in money or in kind. Pay- 
ment td‘ rent iu nnejoy argues a greater social advanceniont. It 
is a df'jjartiu’o froui tlio agrieultui'o to ih'/eoninierclal stage, and 
with {.lie progress of the agrietdf urai class.'S is last ’' ‘coming 
provaleut. It,, is only wlmro the tenant is e.xtreinoly ]>oor, or 
where laml Inis (h.»ul.>tf!il fertility^ or ilio f?ro[» is se : ?, that 
the panjient oi‘ tli^* rent in kind is resorted to. la ill- -ullying 
dh'tricf s of (riiiila Nagpeiro and Soutalia, reut is pai<l by goa.j.s 
and other donieidic animals. Tliis is o\viug to tiic iaot; tliat t;h.i|.^ 
rule of exchange exists in those places in its primitive lonn. 
In Xuddea and flio districts, Avhich abut largo streams, Icnants 
Iiol'l /.7c7j7 in eonsequeiico of the comparative! iusoeurity (d* 

the crops, w]ii<di arc liablo to bo swept away any tlmo by fho 
direction r.f the course of tlio stream. In Ji'ssoro and the 24 
Pargarias, are a nooossity owing to Mu' oxisteiKJo of so 

many salt iakos, whioli though oinbankod liequeully burst and 
convert liuliic lands into arid wastes, lutermediiite bel.wecu 
tlm /v/e'.y; /c/r and S' pa rent in speoio, ihcro are the e7>/- 
haivfi Jijiiii, ill tiic case of those latter holdings, tin.) rent is 
assessed in mouoy when the crop has become oajiablo of being 
L/inv)8t(‘d, with the aitl of the old Pargana rates. 

Having enutn .‘rated some of the chief methods of payment, 
let us cousidcr what coTi.stitufi?s tUc relationship of land-lord and 
tenant. This qiiostiou resolves itself into two component parts : — 
first, what entitles tlio laud-lord to claim rent, and second, wdnit 
castsiipon the {eiiant the obligation to jiay rent, AVhoro writbui 
oonfcructs l\)nu the basis of the right to rent, the courts luivo 
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litllo difijouliy fo cncoiiiitor. All tliat they liavo got to do k to 
rofor to tlio coritmots tliorasolves and adjust any disjuitos that may 
arisen b^^wenii tlio lossor and tho lessee. Such disputes aro liow- 
over very rare. It is wluu’o tUo siibjeet matter of tho kaso has 
been lost to (lio tonaiit, that tlio lessee contests his liability to pay 
rout. To meet snob contcists tJu! law enacts that where tln> lessee 
is evicted from his l^ddiuo’ Jn <>011 sequence of any defect in no.! 
les>rt#‘'s title, ho is absolved Iroui liability to pay rent. Agaiuj 
il' tho lessor do not ad!q>t the u{‘C('ssaiy means to put the lesso-e iii 
possession, he caiiiiol demaml r^nt if tlio lessee was not in poss(‘,s- 
siou. In the same maijin.*]', if the h?ssee’s land has beioi wiislied 
anay liy any streauj, or hasbo.-^n taken up for any public puiy.oso 
by the state, liis liability ceases. * 

I'iio rcsp. ‘ct;ivep' .«sitious of tho lessor and lessee in tho mat tor 
of the ve,ov’lj>t aud ]>aym«jnl of rout, liaving been e.xamiiUMl those 
of l.hoir rojavseulalive.s, heirs and assigns, renxaiu to lie oonsi.di‘..i\‘d. 
In tho oaso of natural ropro.'C'iiiation, tho courts moot with no in- 
tricacy. A Ic^ssoe's sou i.s a.l\vays considered as sfanding in tlio 
slioes of the lessee, and similarly witdi tho lessor. It is whenrepre- 
^enlatiua is tho eif'ci of on ojie^-ation of law that ooii.ipliciiti(ms 
^ninikst t) ionise I vc'S. I refer to those cases where tho lessor lias 
dicmitod his laml to a third j>arty, and where it lias passed to 
1 iliir<l parly by virtue of uu cMKriiiion sale. It is customary with 
:he lessor at tlie tiuu; of ali.en:it>>'u to attorn tho tenant's rent to 
tho alienee, and after this ctU<‘riiiaent has takou place, tho ryot 
has not hing to complain of. In the absence of a lawful ailorii- 
ment, llhi tenant is eomjdetcly injho dark as to who liis land-]t)i’i] 
is, and if tho laud-lord without jjppnxiug the tenant of Ins newly 
acquired right suos the teuant for rent, the tenant may justly 
plead iguoranco aud uou-Uability. In tho case of purcluiscrs of 
estates at ox(>ciition sales, tlio fact of their being piit in possession 
by tho officer of Court is tautamouut to a lawful attornment of 
tho rent to tliom, aud if after that the tenants eoutiuue to pay 
rent to tho fornior land-lord, their liability to tho auction puVehasors 
does not <^abato. But if the auction purchaser sleep over his pur- 
chase* ainl do not take pos^Jcssion, the tenant is uot bound to pay ' 
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him rent. While upon this subject I cannot pass over those 
oases of receipt of rent contested by rival proprietors, such oaseia 
wore of frequent occurrence when Act X of 1859 was in force, 
and no Section of that enactment gave so much trouble to the 
judiciary as section 77. The Collector had to determine under 
tliat section, which of the rival proprietors was in horn fide receipt 
of rent from the tenant, a q&estion which involved a judkaal de- 
termination of conflicting rights. Act VIII of 1869 B. C* has 
repealed Sec. 77, but nevertheless suclr oonfliioting claims have not 
ceased. It was at one time doubted whether Sec. 73 of the Civil 
Procedure Code would apply to cases contemplated by Sec. 77 of 
Act. X, hut it has been established by a uniform course of deci- 
sions that it would, and in a fuit for recovery of rent, a third 
party may intervene on the ground that ho and not the plaintiff is 
entitled to the receipt of the rent sued. But though the law on 
this subject seems to be fairly sottle<l, it has given birth to another 
difiicnlty of no inconsiderable magnitude. I allude to the extent 
of jurisdiction of the courts in such cases — whether the Courts 
should go into the question of the payment and receipt of 
rent only, or determine the broader question of right and title. Some 
of the learned Judges of the High Court have held that there is 
nothing to bar a judicial determination of the question of right, 
wlule others have held contra. Without presuming to question the 
soundness of either view, we may state in general terms that a 
determination of the conflicting rights of parties is wide of the 
scope and object of a rent suit. We are willing to admit that 
the right to rent is a necessary .wndition of an action for rent, 
and it is impossible to conceive, how an action for rent can he sus- 
tained without a right to Sustain it. But it should be borne in 
mind, at tbo satr^ time, that this right is more restricted in its 
nature than the genwd right of ownership. A mim may bo the 
htwfril proprietor of an estati^, but that is no reason why he rirould 
be entitled to reoover rent from another who happens to be in pcMh 
session, for aught we know to the oonfraiy, the hdter may 
the holding. > 

* Haviug reviewed the legal aspect of the qumtioDi <4 r^e- 
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Bontation of the lessor, that of the lessoo demands our next atten- 
tion. Tho law on this subject appears to be in hopeless confuBion, 
Sec. 20 Act VIII of 1860 B. C., provided for tho registration 
of all transfers of dependant Taluqs and other under-tonuros held 
by ^i^ersons intermediate in niahi^ between the Zemindar and tho 
cultivator, in the Sheristah of tho Zemindar. The law, it will bo 
seen, is merely iiormissivo in its character. It ordains tluit in 
rospetit to a particular class of holding, the holder is to do a ]»ar. 
ticular act or thing, but is not armed with tlie iKKiOssary sanc- 
tioii to make the act compidsory. It does not say what will take 
jdaee if tho transfer ig not rt^gLstorod. There is one solitary 
section in the Act, e/::., See. 68, wliich places tho translereo at a dis- 
advantage if the transfer be not registered, and this is whore tho 
undor-toniiro in his possession is attached at tho land-1 oriTs ins- 
tance for any arrears of rent duo in respect of siicli from tho old 
' tenant and tho transferoo put in a claim for its release. But even 
here the legislature have enacted a lenient clause under which 
the tmnsforoo may take shtdter, if ho can show sufliciont cause for 
non-registration to the satisfaction of the court. 

llegistration of holdings being pormi.ssive, the land-lord has 
no right of re-entry if tho trauslbvoo omits to register. All that 
he can do is to hold the transferer liable for the rent as if no 
transfer has taken place, and tlio transferee aotpiires no to 

tho holding transforred, as against thu land-loid. But if tho land- 
lord has once recognized th(^ transferee as his tenant, or has tukou 
rent from him, he cannot subsequently ignoi'o the fact of transfer 
because there has been no registration. 

It will be seen that section 26 has no application to agricul- 
tural or to the holding of cultivators, and cultivators are 
not bound thoreforo to rogislor transfers. Why this arbitrary 
distinction should bo made^botwoen these and the superior hol- 
dings^'it ' is not easy to understand. The pbje< 3 t of registering 
holdings to apprize the Zemindar as to wio his. tenant is^ 
4 imdthe tc^^w the party whom he has to pay rc^t to! 
tration, therefore, is a much more oonveii^.^3^ 
thaniilfc ente^ fresh 
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a contxaot and has all its olemonts. If tliat ho tho tendency of 
rogisf ration, and its principle bo based upon oxpodioncy, it appears 
to be preposterous why agricultural should bo oxoinj)tcd 

from it. But, possibly, the framers of the Act had thought it 
expedient to exempt them upon grotuids of public policy. !llhoo- 
rotioally, rogistmtion of holdings has all tho charms of refined 
legislation, but experience has attested that it has worked badly 
in throwing upou the tenant burdens wliieli are of an ofiprhssivo 
c}uunot(u\ In practice the registration oi' transfers of tenuros implies 
the payment 6f so much money to tlie Zemindar as a fine, w'hich^ 
in tile generality of cases* amounts to a positive extortion. Tho 
iiuo ill some oases is almost equal to tin? value of flic holding 
itself, and it is not the Zcmimlar only M'hp lias to be jinid, hut 
his (joniastfih and niulerliugs. IVissihly these opjiressivo 
oxaetioiis have tempted the legislaturo to exempt hy implication 
the actual cultivators from registering transfers of tlioir luddings. 

But though agricultural arc thus excni]»tod iroin rogisfra- 
tion, there can be no disjmte that it is tho honmlen duty of tho 
transferee to acquaint his land-lord of llio Jhrffup of the trasfer, 
and if tliat is not done* tho liability of tlio old tenant roniain^ 
intact. AVlien tho Zemindar bo(?ome.s aware that a pMi*ti<?ular 
tenure is in tlio occupancy of a person other tliau tho recorded 
or recognizod teiiMiit, but is not sure wliethor that person has 
acquired tho recorded tonaut^s rights, it is competent for the 
Zemindar to sue botli the recorded tenant and tlie person in 
possession of tho tenure for rent. But tliis lie should not do 
when he has himself brought ^tho uiider-to-nuro to an execution 
sale, and has borne testimony to its being transfentd to a third 
person by duo course of law, 1 

Having review'ed the law as bearing upon the question of 
repros^mtation, both of the land-lord ^or of tho tenant, viro proceed 
to cotisidor that portion of it which regulates the TIME of pay- 
ment of rent. If the time of payment bo IIhj offspring of ex- 
press contra'^, there is no complication whatever, But in the 
absence of any such contract, the law has ordained.that ii shall be 
''governed by established local usage, This rule has "Uone 
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more miscliief to the interests of the Bengal tenantry than all the 
evils “their flesh is heir to,’’ put together, pointing out to our 
rulers, in the clearest manner possible, that the time has come for 
doing away with custom altogether in matters of right and 
pr(^erty. I allude to the numerous suits instituted in almost all 
the districts of lower Bengal for tJie recovery of monthly kists of 
rent on the ground that “ estahlished local usage” countenanced 
monthly payments. The evils which overtook the tenantry in 
consequence of the institution of these suite, surjmss all descrip- 
tion. Tho ryots had to contend in each and every case that tlie 
custom was not so, but notwithstanding their loud protestations, 
the cases were decreed against them with costs, sometimes ten 
times more than thoaniouut clainrAl therein. These decrees become 
subsequently the j^rops to support future suits of a similar nature, 
and thus some of tlio unscrupulous land-lords managed by means 
of subterfuge and low ouiining to rear up a custom which did not 
at all exist. If the ryot had paid rent five or six times in a year 
of plenty, tliat pajmieut was {joiistrued as having been made in 
obedience to local custom. If the ryot was pnidont enough not 
to contest a suit for monthly luvyments, and allowed a decree to 
*be passed against him expaHe, that decree Was produced against 
another ryot as evidentiary of custom of monthly payment* 
The land-lord, in some cases, sued for rent of one year and one 
month, or one half year and one month, and if the ryot tlirough 
ignorance did not canto.st the additional month^s demand, or if ho 
thought that to pay one year’s rent was as good as to pay 
thirtcon months rent, and th^ was no use disputing it,, and 
allowed the land-lord to obtain a decree, the decree became evi- 
dence of the custom beiqg in favor of monthly payments. In 
many instauoes, a land-lord, who wanted to iutnoduce monthly 
payments in his estate and break into pieces the established cus- 
tom^ instituted ftotitious and^colcu^bft suits against his own men 
or against parties who did not at all exist. Th<5^ smts were de^ 
nioed eitfcer or upon confession of 

in subsequent suits as of 

- - 5- :■■■ 'V/'' ! ' ■ 
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* Onr readers will be astounded to loam that witUiu a radius of 
twelve miles from the . metropolis, rent suits valued at half 
pOe were instituted and decreed, in which the ryot had to pay law 
costs rising from three to ten Eupees. It is a great mislbrtuno 
that these suits bmng insignificant in their character did not at- 
(a^t the attentibn of the Government, other?i’ise many Zemindars 
who now bash in tlieijunshiae of civil honour, and who have been' 
repeatedly thanked in the official Gazette as notably liberal and 
generous to their tenantry, would have been pilloried as heartless 
(Bud esoorable ruffians devoid of the ordinary skiu of humanity. 

Let that pass. These suits for montlj][y were u(vt ins- 
tituted for their own sake. They wore merely the means for the 
littainment of certain spccifiefr ends. AVliat tlioso ends w'cro, 
appear to be quite obvious. Ever since the crusade whkJi Sir 
George Campbell waged against tlio levy of abwabs or illegal 
cesses, such exactions have become comparatively rare. The Zo- 
mindar^B mother does not die so often now as was lu?r wont, and 
his son is not perjwtrBilly married now as iii the Imloyon days of 
yore. Eyots have become so nmgra that if the Gomasta wants 
something wherewith to purchase his betel, as the saying goes, and 
refuse to receive rent till the perquisition is paid the ryot laughs iu 
his sleeve and reminds him that the Ihh^nm wll bo glad to of- 
ficiate for him in rceoiving the rent iu Couii. Then, again, en- 
hancement of rent by pulling the legal machinery into luotioix 
has become almost imposBibkq and if the laud-lonl wants a trifle for 
increased rent, he would much ratlim' appeal in iinjdoiing laiiguago 
vto his ryot tiiau resort to a Conrt^of Justice for iLf What with 
the impossibility of siiccm in an cnhancenieut suit, and the levy- 
ing of illegal cesses, tlio land-lord despairs of iucroasiug his income. 

strikes him and ho proceeds to execute it. He 
Beni to the ryot by constant law- 

erntfs wd make him iucu/ law expenstjs, the ryot will come to 
and so he goes to the constituted courts of the land, 
the tenant for^y-fivo rent suits for/ monthly 
epfaanc^ rosmption 

Tho oa^ thus instituted 4^ag t^^ 
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tho timo, tliey are finally decided, the poor ryot finds himself a 
ruined man, his farm neglected, his sui^ilus grain consumed, hia 
cattle and movables sold, his wife*s ornaments mortgaged, and he 
involved in debt up to his throat. 

^ If one were inclined to write a history of human depravity, 
I would suggest to him as a thesis, the mode in which a typical 
Bengal Zemindar conducts his law-suits 4^inst his tenantry^ 
He* institutes tho suit and issues a hull to the MulFusil deputy to 
retain half a dozen of tho best members of the Bar, to suborn as 
many witnesses by bribes, porsuations, threats or coercion, and to 
gain over as many oi^his adversary’s pleaders and witnesses as 
he conveniently can. The agent is further instructed to spare no 
pains in throwing every obstacle ^in the way 6f the ryot^s fairly 
contesting the suit. The agent is to lodge a false ^coipplaint in 
the (himinal Court against tho ryot’s widowed daughter of having 
caused abortion, and to koop tho father im the custody of tho 
Police that ho may not conduct his case in tho Civil Court. 


THE POLK-TALBS OF BENGAL. 

/jf// Mother Goose, 

LIFK\S SECKET. 

Ill the c3eath-cliain}>er for a moment Death, 

Stiamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to aiuiihilation, and the breath / : 

llevi«itcd those and life’s palBlght 
FlSflied through those li^w. * 

There was a king had ir«ro qneeo^ Buo and Sao.*- 
Both of iihoni were oMdloss. One d^yi n Faq^nir ( mendicant) 
came to the palaCe^gftte to ask for alms.: Thie $ap qneen went to 
the domr’with ft haadM of nre. 3^ nmdk^l 
she had faay ohildrem On Iroing 
'holy- m|n$:oant ..refused to 'take 


ingain Bengali folk-talcs, have inrula^ay tirognenoe thp ^ 

lii a^cAwiii that w, l#wd.‘ -A .! 
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nnbles^ with child aria* i^gl^rded as oeremonialiy miclean. 

offer^ her a dr^ for i^oviiig her barrenness, and she ex- 
pressing her willingness to receive it, he gave it to her witix the 
directions: — “Take tliis nostrum, swallow it with the 
jtiioe of the pomegranate flower; if you do this, you will get a son 
in due time. The son will bo exceedingly handsome, and bis 
^xnplexion will be of the colour of the pomegranate flower ; and 
yon fdxall As enemies will try to take 

away the life of your son, I may as well tell you that the 
li£^ of the boy will be bound up in tlio life of a big Ifoa/ Bsh 
which 18 in yoar tank, in flx)nt of the palac^. In the heart of the 
flsh is a small box of wood, in the box is a neek-laoe of gold, 
that neok-laco is the life of you# son. Farewell.’* 

In the eoui’se of a month or so it was whispered in the palace 
that tlie Sub queen had became enceinte. Groat was the joy of 
the king. Visions of an heir to the throne, and of a never- 
ending succession of powerful monarchs peri>etnatitig his dynasty 
to the latest generations, floated before his mind, and made him 
as he had never been in his life. The usual ceremonies, 
iperformedut stated pSSdods during pregnancy, were celebrated 
with great pomp ; and the subjects made loud demonstrations oi ^ 
their joy at the anticipation of so auspicious an event as the birth 
of a prince. In the fulness of time, the Suo queen gave birth 
to a son of uncommon beauty. When the king the first time 
saw the face of the infant, his heiui leaped with joy. The oere- 
inony of the child’s First Bice was celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp, and the whole kingdom wa| filled with gladueifc. 

In coui-se of time Dalim Kumar grew up a fine boy. Of 


Spbits he was most addicted to playing with pigeons. Owing 
t 0 hSi coli^ proclivities, he often came in contact with bis; step- 
mqtlM^, the Duo queen, into whose apartmouts Dalim’s pigeons 
hM 1^: fl;yin§. , 'The* first time the pig^ns flew 

into gave them up to the owner ; |% seo 6 hd 

' time they her rooms, she gave them uf wlth|^ 
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the happy knaok of flying into ter apartments, wished to tako 
advantage of the &ot for the furtheranoe of her own seliish views*. 
She naturally hated the child, as the king, since his birth, neglect- 
ed her more than ever, and idolized the fortunate mother of DaUm. 

had heard, it is not known how, that the holy mendioaUt that 
had given the generative pill to the 8no queen had also told hor 
of a secret connected with the child^s life. She had heard that 
the iShild^s life was bound up with something— 'She did not know 
with what. She determined to extort that secret from the boy. 
Accordingly, the next timo tho pigeons flew into her rooms, 
she retused to give thocu up, addressing the child thus : — “I won’t 
give the pigeons up unless you tell mo one thing.” ' 

Dalim . — ^What thing, Mamma ? 

Duo . — Nothing particular, my darling ; I only want to know in 
what your life is. 

Dalim. — What is that, hfamma ? Where can my life be except 
in me? 

Dm, — No, child ; that is not what I mean. A holy mendicant 
told your mother that youi’ life is bound tip with some- 
thing, I wish to know what that thing is. 
never heard of any such thing. Mamma. 

Dm, — ^If you promise to enquire of your mother in what thing 
your life is, and if you toll mo what your mother says, 
then I will let you have the pigeons, otherwise not, 

Dalim. — Very well. I’ll enquire, and lot you know. Now, please^ 
give me my pigeons. 

Dm. — I'll giVe them on one oopditian more, I’romise to me that 
you will not toll ydtn mother that I want the 
tion. , • , • ■ 

Dalim * — I promise, 

The Buo queen let gq the pi|feons, and Balim, ovm*jbyed 
to find a|^n his beloved birds, forgot every syllable of the e<m- 
vemtionpe had with her etep-mother. tPhe next d^, howetfe 


^ again ftew into the Baq queeu^a^ Ba 

Ip.'frpiher who ask^^ hhte- 
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haidfortito of the pigeons/ The pigeons were at last 

^ delivered. After play, Dalim went to his mother and said— 
Idamma, please tell me in what my life is contained.^* What 
do you mean, child?,” asked the mother, astonished beyond 
measure at the child’s extraordinary question. “ Yes, Mamma,” 
rejoined the eliild, “ I have hoard a holy mendicant told you that 
any life is contained in something. Tell me what that thing is.” 
^ My pot, my darling, my treasure, my golden-moon, do not ask 
/ such an inauspicious question. Let the mouth of my enemies 
be covered with ashes, and let my Dalim live, for ever,” said the 
mother earnestly. But the child insistetb on being informed of 
the secret. He said ho would not eat or drink any thing unless 
the information were given fiim. Tho 8uo queen, pressed by 
the importunity of hor son, in an evil houi’, told tho child tho 
secret of his life. The npxt day the pigeons again, as fate would 
have it, flew into tho Duo quoen’s rooms. Dalim went for them ; 
the step-mother plied the boy with sugared words, and obtained 
the knowledge of tlie secret. 

The Duo queen, on learning the secret of Dalim Kumar’s 
life, lost no time in using it for the prosocution of her malicious 
design. She told her maid-servants to get for her some dried 
stalks of the hemp plant, which are very brittle, and which when 
pressed upon make a peculiar noise, not unlike the ci'acking of 
joints of bones in the human body. These hemp stalks she put 
under he® bed, upon which she laid herself down and gave out 
that she was dangerously ill. The king, though he did not love 
her so well as his other queen, Wa^in duty hound to visit hmr in 
her illness. The queen pretended ttiat her hones were all crack- 
ing; and sure enough when she tossed from one side of her bed 
to the qlher, the hem^^ stalks made the noise wanted. The king 
beKeiring that the Duo queen was seriously ill ordered his best 
physhdan to attend her. With that physician the Duo <]fueen waa 
m ^ ^Ihephysician said to the king that for the queen^s 

i was but one remedy, which consisted iif jthe 

of something to be found inside a 
tank before the palaocv^ The idng’e 
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ms accordingly called and <5rdored to catch the boat in question. 
On the first throw of the net the fish was caught. It so happened 
that Dalim Kumar along with other boys was playing not far 
from the tank. The moment the boat fish was caught in the not, 
th^t moment Dalim felt unwell ; and when the fish was brought * 
up to land, Dalim fell down on the ground, and made as if he 
was about to breathe his last. lie was immediately takcui into 
his^mother^s room, and the king was astonished on hearing of the 
sudden illness of his son and heir. The fish was by the order of 
the physician taken into the room of the Duo queen, and as it 
lay on the floor striking its fins on the ground, Dalim in his 
mother’s room was given up for lost. When the fish was cut 
ox>on, a casket was Tound in it ; a?id in the casket lay a neck-lace 
of gold. The moment the neok-laco was worn by the queen, that 
very moment Dalim died in his mother’s room. 

^Vlien the news of the death of his son and heir reached the 
king he was jjlunged into an ocean of grief, which was not lessen-, 
od in any degree by the intelligence of the recovery, of the Dno 
queen. Ho wei)t over his dead Dulimr so bitterly that his courtiers 
were apj^rehensive of a pennanent derangement of his mental 
powers. The king would not allow the dead body of his son t6 
be either buried or burnt. He could not realize the fact of his 
son’s death ; it was so entirely causeless and so terribly sudden. 
Ho ordered dead body to bo removed to one of his garden- ' 
houses in tho subiu’bs of tlio city, and to be laid there in state. 
He ordered that all sorl-s of provisions should bp stowed away in 
that house, as if* the young prince needed them for his refoction. 
Orders wore issued that tho hddse should be kept locked u'p day 
and night, and that no oue.,should go into it except Dalim’^ iriost 
intimate friend, the son of tho king’s j^ritne ministeri who was; 
entrusted with the key of the house, and who obtaiued the 
vilegG 6f jonteriug it once Ml twonty-%ur hours. 

As (ping to her great loss, the Suo queen lived 
tte kiuj^ gave up bis nights enlarciy to the Duo 
'i^'brder-to .?dlay suspicibti, ,ti;sed 
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the state of death only during the time tliat the neok-lace was 
round neok of the queen, he passed into tl^ state of life when- 
ever the neok-lace was laid aside. AdoQjcdSngly Dalim revived 
0^00 night, as the Duo queen every night put away tlie neok-laeo, 
and died again the next morqingwhen the queen put it on. 
*When Dalim became re-animated at night ho ate whatever food 
he liked, for of such there was a plentiful stock in the garden- 
house, walked about on the premises, and meditated on the singu- 
lari of his lot. Dalim’s friend, who visited him only during 
the day, found him, always lying a lifeless corpse ; but what 
etmck him after some days was the singu^ fact that the body 
regained in the same state in which he saw it on the first day of 
his visit. There was no sign of' putrefaction. Except that it was 
lifeless and pale, there were no symptoms of corruption — it was 
apparently quite fresh. Unable to account for so strange a pheno- 
menon, he determined to watch the corpse more closely, and to 
visit it not only duiung the day but sometimes also at night. The 
first night that he paid his visit ho was astounded to see his dead 
friend sauntering about in the garden. At first he thought the 
‘figure might be only the ghost of his friend, but on feeling him 
and otherwise examining him, he found the apparition to be vori- 
tible flesh and blood. Dalim related to bis friend all the circums- 
tances connected with his death; and they both concluded that he 
revived at nights only because the Duo queen put a&ide her neck- 
lace when the king visited her. As the life of the prince depend- 
ed on the neok-laoe, the two friends laid their heads together to 
. devise if possible some plans by which they might got possession 
of it. Night after night they cumSii^jlted together, but they could 
Bot think of any feasible schemOt A| length the gods brought 
about th© deliverance of Dalim l^umar in a wonderful manner. 

years before the time of which wo are speaking, the 
^f Bidhata-Pruusha*^ ^ W of a daughter. The 

mother asked her brother what he had wiitt^u on her 

deity ihurib preclctermincs all the ijdf 

life cf man c»r wbmatii, and writes oh tbh iozekead o£ the child; oh the fihty : 

-*of 
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oMld^s forehead ; to which Bidliata-Purush repKed that she should 
get mamed to a dead bridegroom. Maddened as she b^^me with 
grief at the prospect of such a dreary destiny for her daughter, 
she yet thought it useless to remonstrate with her brother, for she 
v^ll knew t^at he never changed what he once wrote. As the 
child grew in years she became exceedingly beautiful, but the 
mother could not look upon her with pleasure in cousequence of 
th^ portion allotted to her by her divine brother. When the girl 
came to marriageable agp, the mother resolved to flee from the 
country with her, and thus avert her dreadful destiny. But the 
decrees of fate canngt thus he over-ruled. In the course of their 
wanderings, the mother and daughter arrived at the gate of that 
very garden-house in which Dalini Kumar lay. It was evening. The 
girl said she was thirsty and wanted to drink water. The mother 
told her daughter to sit at the gate, while she would go and search 
for drinking water in some neighbouring hut. In the meantime 
the girl through curiosity pushed the door of the garden-house 
which opened of itself. The girl went in and saw a beautiful 
palace and was wishing to como out when the door shut it^^olf of 
its own accord, so that the girl could not get out. As night come 
on the prince revived, and walking about, saw a human figure 
near the gate. He wont up to it, and found it was a girl of sur- 
passing beauty. On being asked who she was, she told Dalim 
Kumar all the details of her little history, — ^how her uncle the 
divine Bidhata-Purusha wrote on her foie^^head at her birth that 
she should get married to a dead bridegroom, how her mother had 
no pleasure in her life at the prospect of so terrible a destiny, how 
on the approach of her Womanhood her mother with a view to 
avert so dreadful a catastrophe loft her house with her and wander- 
ed in various places, h^w they came to the gate of the garden- 
house, and how her mother went in s^^droh of drinking water fbr 
her. ]>alim Kumar hearing her%mple and pathetic story said 
I aip|the dead and you m xwrried tq ;i^ 

me to the hquse.” ‘IHow can you be sapdlsd ^ a 
V standing 
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prinoe^j coxae tLow and follow me/’ The girl followed the prince 
into {he,,Jxouse* As she had been fasting the whole day, the 
prince liospitably entertained her. As for the mother of the girl, 
the. sister of the divine Bidhata-Purusha, she returned to the gate 
' of the garden-house after it was dark, bawled out for her daugh- 
ter, and getting no answer, went away in search of her in the 
huts in the neighbourhood. It is said that after this she was not 
seen anywhere. 

While the niece of the divine Bidhata-Purusha was partak- 
ing of the hospitality of Dalipa Kumar, his friend as usual made 
Ids appearance. He was surprized not a little at the sight of the 
feir fifranger ; and his surprize became greater when ho heard the 
story of the young lady froin her own lips. It was resolved 
forthwith to unite that very night the young couple in the bonds 
of matrimdiiy. As priests wore out of the question, the liymeneal 
rites were performed a la Qandharva* The friend of the bride- 
groom took leave of the newly married couple and went away to 
his house. As the happy pair had spent the greater part of the 
night in wakefulness, it was long after sun-rise that they awoke 
from their sleep I should have said that the young wife woke 
from her sleep, for the prince had become a cold corpse, life 
having departed from him. The feelings of the young wife may 
bo easily , imagined. She shook her husband, imprinted warm 
kisses on his cold lips, but in vain. Ho was as lifeless as a marble 
statue. Stricken with horror, she smote her breast, struck her 
forehead with the palms of her hands, tore her hair and went 
about in the house and in the garden as if she had gone mad. Da- 
f friend did not come into the ajuse during the day, as he 
I jiOeined it improper to pay a visit to hor while her husband was 
The day seemed to the poor girl as long as a year, 

: but l(m£^ has its end, and when the shades of evening 

tendscape, her dead husband was 
opnsoiousness ; he rose up from his bed, embraced 
his dijp^ drank and became merry/ Hi| friend 

" aie etgUfc forms of marriage spoken of in the Hit4a Sastir^ of 

/I! ^ is one, cousifitingm the eackaugo of garlands* ^ ^ 
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made his appearance os usual, and the whole night was spent 
in gaiety and festivity. Amid this alternation of life and death 
did the prince and his lady spend some seven or eight years, 
during which time the princess presented her husband with two 
lovely boys who were the exact image of their father. 

It is superfluous to remark that the king, the two queens, 
and other members of the royal household, did not know that 
Dniiin Kumar was living, at any rate, was living at. night. 
They all thought that he was long ago dead and liis corpse burnt. 
But tbe heart of Dalim’s wife was yearning after her mother-in- 
law whom she had i^vor seen. She conceived a plan by which 
she miglit bo able not only to have a sight of her mother-in-law, 
but also to get hold of the Duo qu8en’s neok-laoeon which her hus- 
bancVa life was dependent. With the consent of her husband and of 
his friend she disguised herself as a female, barber. Like every female 
barber she took a bundle containing the following articles an 
iron instrument for pairing nails, another iion iustiument for 
scraping off the superfluous flesh of the solos of the feet, a piece 
of jhama or burnt brick for rubbing the soles of tbe feet with, and 
alakta* for painting the edges of the feet and toes with. Taking 
this bundle in her hand she stood at the gate of the king*s palace 
with her two boys. She declared hefsejff to be a barber, and ex- 
pressed a desire to see the Suo queen, who readily gave her an 
interview. The qiioon was quite taken up with the two little 
boys who, she declared, strongly reminded her of her darling 
Dalim Kumar. Tears feU profusely from her eyes at the recollec- 
tion of her lost treasure ; but she of course had not the remotest 
idea that the two little boy&wore the sons of her own dear Dalim, 
She told the supposed bailor that she did not require hV services 
as, since the death of her son, slie h^ gjven up ail terrostria! 
vanities and ^|thers the praotiee of dyeing 
but she (added th^/ nevertheless, Ihe would be glad now j^d 
then to see her: and her two flue toys. !Rie 
so we mpst now c^ll her, then went to tfce quarters Off the Dtto.; 
queen and ofiered her servioos. The queen 
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toils, to Borape off the superfluous flosh of her feet, and to paint 
thetn with aiakt4Xy and was so pleased with her skill and the sweot- 
neaft of her disposition that she ordered her to wait upon her 
' periodioally. The female barber noticed with no little conomm 
the nook-lace round the queen’s neck. The day of her second 
visit camo on, and she instructed the elder of her two sons to set up 
a loud cry in the palaoo and not to stop crying till he got into his 
hands the Duo queen’s neok-laoe. The female barber, acoording- 
ly, Went again on the appointed day to the Duo queen’s apart- 
ments. While she was engaged in painting the queen’s foet, the 
elder boy sot up a loud ory. On being asked thfe reason of the 
cry, the hoy, as previously instructed, said that he wanted the 
queen’s neck-lace. The queen &id that it was impossible for lior 
to part with that particular neck -lace, for it was the best and 
most valuahlo of all her jewels. To gratify the boy, however, she 
took it off her neck, and put it into the boy’s hand. The boy 
stopped crying and held the neck-lace tight in his hand. As the 
female barber after she had done her work was about to go away, 
the queen wanted the neck-laoe back. But the boy would not 
part with it. When his mother attempted to snatch it from him, 
he wept bitterly, and showed as if his heart would break. On 
whiA the female barber said — “ Will your Grace be gracious 
enough to let the boy take the neok-laoe home with him ? When ho 
ftills asleep after drinking his milk, which he is sure to do in the 
course of au ^otir, I will carefully bring it back to you.” The 
queen, seeing that the boy would not allow it to be taken away 
from him, agreed to the proposal of the female barber, especially 
reflecting that Dalim, whose life 43|{ended on it, had- long ago 

t 

of the treasure on which the life of her hus- 
banSdepondedjthe woman went with breathless haste to the garden- 
tlie neok-l&3e to Dalim, who had been Restored 
life, Tlfe joy knew no bounds, and by the advice of thmr friend 
they the next day to go to the palace in stfite, and 

' to the king and the Suo queen. Duo prepara^ 

, were n^e ; an elephant, richly caparisoned, was brought Tor 
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the prince Dalim Knmar, a pair of ponies for tlio two 
and a chaturdah^ furnished with curtains of gold-lace tor the 
princess. Word was sent to the king and the Suo queen that the 
priiioe Dalim Kttmar was not only alive, but that he was coming to 
visit to his royal parents with his wife and sons. The king and Suo 
queen could hardly believe in the report, but being asured of its 
truth they were entranced witli joy ; while the Duo queen, antici- 
pating the disclosure of all her wiles, became overwhelmed with 
grief. The procession of Dalim Kumar, which was attended by 
a band of musicians, approached tho palace-gate ; and the king 
and Suo queen^ wen^ out to receive their long-lost son. It is 
needless to say that their joy was intense. They fell on each 
other’s ne(jk and wept. Dalim then related all the circuiristanees 
connected with his death. The king, enflamed with rage, ordered 
the Duo queen into his presence. A large hole, as deep as the 
height of a man, was dug in the groimd. The Duo queen was 
put into it in a standing posture. Prickly thorn was heaped 
around her up to tho crown of her head ; and in this manner she 
was buried alive. 

Thus my story ondeth, 

The Natiya-thom withereth ; 

« "Why, O Notiya-thom, dost withet ?” 

“ Why does thy cow on me browse ?” 

“ Why, 0 cow, dost thou browse f ” 

Why does they neat-herd not tend me P” 
u Wliy O neat-herd, dost not tend the cow ?” r 
Wliy does thy daughter-in-law not give me rice ?’* 
Why, 0 dangMer-in-law, dost not give rice ?” 

“ Why does m 3 !^hild cry P” 

“ Why, 0 child, dost thou cry P” 

Why doesthe ant bite meP” ■ ^ 

* Whyj 0 ant, dost thou%ite P” 

Ki>ot ! Mot t koQt i . 

’-(lohsK 

A' 8orfc of open PdtH generally ior tke ' 
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The Cyclopedia of Practice of Medkiae. That is, of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Midwifery, Ophtlialmic Medicine and Surgery &c* Compiled by 
Jodu Nath Mukherje, L. M. S. Chinsarah : Ciiikitsaprakasa Press. 1870. 

Baboo Jodu Nath Miikheijo, medical practitioner at Chin- 
fiurah, Editor of a monthly medical journal called the Chikiha 
Prakasay and author of some useful medical books, has projected 
a Cyclopedia of Medicine in the Bengali language of wliich,.tho 
first part is before us. This part consists of 16 quarto pages well 
printed and neatly got up. It is also ijlustrated with wood en- 
gravings, There is evidence throughout of gooi|, honest work. 
The onterprizing Editor is worthy of enoouragemont, and wo trust 
the public will lend him siipport. The price of each monthly 
part is one rupee, and the subscription per annum is only Rs. 6. 


Ahamr SarojinL By Raj Krishna Raya. Calcutta ; Albert Press. 
12^3 B. E. 

This is a collection and reprint of about forty lyrical pieces 
which formerly appeared in Bengali periodicals. They are of 
great merit ; indeed, they are second only to the compositions 
of the best lyrical poet of Bengal, Baboo Hem Chandra Baner- 
joa. The author before us is certainly rinferior to Baboo Hem 
Chander Baneijea in power and reach of thought, but probably 
he is superior in the melody of his versification. 


Seshahandir Gan, By Rakhal Doss Son. Calcutta : Sucharu Press. 1 1?75. 
This is a translation into Bengi^ of Sir Walter Scott^s Lay 
qf ifm Lmt Mimtrel, As the oompS^ition of a very young man, 
it has considerable merit, but, like most poetical translations, it 
does jiot reproduce the spirit of the original. 

Bcmgali iSahek, A Fa/tee, By Giri-C^obardhaita. Calcutta; 
1282. B. E. 

: , In ttos ridiculed all those young Bengali gentle- 

England ; as we regard most of those gentlemen 
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as an honour to their country and to their race, wo do not sym- 
pathize with the writer’s views. Besides, we do not see in these 
pages genuine humour. 

1. ^ JIand-Booh of Bengali Literature. Compiled by Mahendra Natb Blmtta- 

charjya, M. A. Third Edition. Pai*tB 1. and II. Calcutta. New SauB- 
krit ProBs. 1282 B. E. 

2. JlanU-Book of Ifalural Philosophy. By Mahendra Nath Bhattacljarjya, 
M. A. Fifth Edition. Calcutta: New Sanskrit Press. 1282 B. E. 

3. Elements of Physics in Bengali. Mahendra Nath Bhattacharjya, M. A. 
Fourtli Edition^ Ciilc^tta : New Sanskrit Press, 1870. 

4. A Manual of Chemistry in Bengali. By Maliendra Nath Bhattacharjya, 
M. A. Cidcutta: New Sanskrit IV'ess. 1876. 

6. A Primer of Science. By Mahendra Nath Bhattacharjya, M, A. Cal- 
cutta ; New Sanskrit Press. 1282. B. E. 

Wo cannot sufficiently admire Baboo Mahendra Nath 
Bhattacharjya, who is an M. A. of the Calcutta University, for 
the services he is rendering to the cause of education and to that 
of vernacular literature. The six volumes before us, for the first 
mentioned in the list is in two volumes, are all useful books ; and 
the editions some of them have gone through attest their popu- 
larity, We hope, the indefatigable author ynH go on in his 
useful and beneficent career. 


1 . KhristOrSangita. C. V. E. S. Calcutta; Chowringtice Boad, No. 23. 

2. Rdg-Rdgim. Calcutta: Calcutta Press. 1283 B. E. 

The first of these two little books contains thirty-two hymns 
in the Bengali language widch are used in connection with the 
Evangelistic Services held mr some time past in the Calcutta 
Free Church Institution, and which have recently begun to be 
held also in the liondon Missionary Institution at Bhowanipore. 
The hymhs which have been composw by a well-known Bengali 
Christian gentleman who does not wiiA his name to bementioned, 
are, in our opini(m» of extraordinary tni^. They are reinorkw 
abte;not^ their rich 

thei> delicacy of mi 
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^ language. We have oureelvee heard some 

of {hose h^^ne sung with musical aeoompaiLiments, and the effect 
was stdking/.^T^ Second little book on Bag and Bagini^ composed 
by the same ^ntleman, is, we believe, a perfectly original work, 
“the vmter ‘having, ^ough in brief spooe, thrown a floodc. of 
light on a hitherto obscure subject. The author has Musical 
genius of no mean order, and we should not be^eurprised if he 
effects a complete revolution in the psalmody of the '^hrilttian 
"'Churches of Bengal, Wo wish him all success in the goOd and 
great work in which he is engaged. 
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UTERATURB OP BENGAL. 

^ By Arcydae, 

CHAPTER XVIl.^ CONCttfDEB. - 
THE PERIOD OP EUROPEAN INB'LUENCE. 

Second only to Madhu Sudan Datta stands Hem Chandra 
(Bandyopadhyay) among the Bengali poets erf tho^present century* 
Babu Hem Chandra is a pleader of the High Court, Calcutta, 
and oontinpes to favor us with his tou<diing, mislod^^ and spirit*^ 
ed effusions, A fine sonsibilSffjS^, a quick sparkling imagination, an 
exquisite sense of the beautiful, as well as ohasteness of thought 
and grandeur of oonbeption, mark bis poetry. Some of Mil* 
smaller po^ms breathe a lofty spirit and intense f^lmg, his cole- 
brated and admirable lines on India im on instance itf pcanh He 
has written one great epic, tl^e Britra Sanhara, but it is not yet 
completed* 

Among the minor poets of the pi^ni century, we may men* 
tion the names of Madun Mohuu Tnrkalankar And Ruhga La| 
Baneijea. Modun Mohun |^as bom in Biliogitim in the District 
of Nuddea, and in 1856 was appoinfied a Deputy HAgisIrAt^^ 
and died two years after. He is an i^trto:E of 3^^ £ 

defights sweet and 

dimi^:ai^:ec^ yersot'.af 

other 'ftM: 

same name, and shows in the author up Contemptible |K)wer of 

Baxjiga ft 
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H^strate; and has written three spirited poems on Episodes from 
Rajput history. His and are 

, fuli of tinted desori^^^ of war and heroism. No authentic 
history perhaps^affords to the poet such stirring tales of heroism 
and valour as that of Rajasthan^ and mu* poet has served his 
country well by embalming passages from the annals of Rajas- 
than in admirable verse. 

We have now shown what has been done in the present cen- 
tury in the line of prose and poetry respectively. We must now 
hasten to Drama and Fiction. j$- 

The Kfdlin Kuh wfitten by Ram Narain 

Tarkaratna in 1854, A. D., maji be considered as the first original 
dramatic work in the language. The work is full of witty pas- 
sages, and expatiates on the evils of the system of Kulinism Tvliieh 
still prevails in Bengal to some extent. Ram Narain has written 
two other original plajrs, JVhm Ifataka^ and Rukini Ilaran Natak, 
His fame, however, has been completely eclipsed by that of Dina 
BandhuMitra. 

Dina Bandhu Mitra was bom in Ohowberia in the District of 
Nuddea in 1829 A. D., and served government with distinction^ 
and credit in the postal department. He died in 1873. Between 
1860 and. 18*13 he wrote four dramas 

three 11 ^ 5 ?. 

^rsrt^-TTtf?^) and two books of poetry His Nil 

Darpan is the first, the best known and the greatest of his works. , 
It describes the cruelties of the Indigo Planters of the time to- 
^ wards the cultivators. The d^^cripti^ is too fearful perhaps io 
be perfectly faithful, and all the various acts of oppression com- 
mitted by pla^ are brought together in one short story to 
give it dramatic effect. At the same time, there oim be no doubt 
that &ere was, at that time, 41 fratful degree of oi^ression which 
has hefen to some extent done away with since, partly oWxhg 
to the pubEoation of the drama. The drama was translated into 
English by the benevolent Reverend James Long for which he 
fined and imprisoned ! The in(Hgo Commission published a 
fearful Sir Q: 
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the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal did his best to put a stop to 
this oppression. Bengal is thankful to for what he has done, 
but much yet remains to be done ; ryots are still compelled to pro- 
duce indigo in many places of Bengal and yet more in Behar ; 
aijd what is still worse, these acts of oppression are known to, and 
tolerated by, the powers that be. 

The literary beauties of the work are by no means insigui- 
ficamt, an honest family and its most amiable inmates enlist the 
sympathy of the readers from the beginning, and at last wake in 
him the keenest sorrow for tlieir misfortunes. All the members of 
the family are well delineated. The old simple-minded, aifootionate 
father, the two sons, the elder managing the state and the younger 
studying at a College in Calcutta,* their wives the most innocent 
and amiable creatures iu the world, all these have been well des- 
cribed. Clouds gather on the horison of their felicity, and thicken 
as the story proceeds, and there are few readers who can read to 
the end without feeling deeply affected. 

Nothing afterwards written can compare with Nil Darpan 
even from a literary point of view.. In his Nacln 2\ipasuhi and 
Liluhati there are undoubtedly passages displaying fine feeling^ 
*but still there is nothing to equal the sombre gloom which per- 
vades the Nil Darpan. On the contrary, wit and witticisms seem 
to be his strong point, and though these have made his dramas and 
still more his farces immensely popular, they are not by any moans 
the great qualifications of a poet or a dramatist, and Dina Bandhu 
has suffered in the estimation of all well educated men. 

Indeed, we believe, we have a legitimate ground of complaint 
against Dina Baudhu Mitra,, Levity xvl all its forms is the beset- 
ting sin of the dramatic literature of Gie present day, and wo are 
grieved to have to state that DinaBandhu Mitra hasliada gi'eator 
share than any other man igi pahdmng to this dfefectivo taste. 
Whoevery^ads the Darpan mus^ regret that Dina Bandhu 
ever left the serious line to deal in trifles. We now t^sn to fiction 
fitly represented by Baboo Bankim Ghunder CHaittopadhyay. 

Jlankim Ohunder Ohatterje^ was Ikto m 1 
idM n was ap|^t^ a Deputy 
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and is St {)fi?esent one of the ablest members of tbS service^ He 
possesses a powerful creative imagination) and has introduced the 
new school of fiotion in the language* 

Durgtm Nmdini is the first and perhaps the best of Bankim 
Babuls novels. According to our custom, we shall briefly revigw 
ttiis work to give our readers a general idea of Bankim Babu’s 
powers of imagination. 

The Emperor Akbor conquered the province of Bengal ft*om 
the Pathans and brought it under the sway of the Moguls after 
a number of disastrous wars between the two warlike races. 
During these wars there lived, in a petty fert in Bengal, a (ihief 
of the name of Birendra Sinha and his daughter Tilottama, the 
heroine of the romance. Tflottama’s motlier was dead, and 
Birendra had married Bimala a sister of the deceased. Bimala 
was therefore the aunt os well as the step mother of Tilottama, 
and loved her affectionately. Bimala and Tilottama had gone one 
evening to a' temple of Siva not far from the fort-, and a strong 
evening gale accompanied with showers prevented them from re- 
turning. A solitary horseman overtaken by the gale had also to 
take shelter in the same temple,-— he was no less a person than 
Jagat Siiig, son of the celebrated Man Sing, who had been sent by 
Akbor to conquer Bengal from the Pathans. Jagat Sing and 
Tilottama foil in love. 

Both returned to their respective places ; biit the tender girl still 
thought of the princely visitor in the temple of Siva, and the heari 
of the warrior heaved under the coat of iron with emotions uufolt 
before. Bimala true to her promise saw Jagat Sing once more 
ih the temple and took him to the fort The Pathan chief Osman 
TOS waiting for this opportunity,— ne followed the Eajput un- 
observed into the fort, and suddenly fell on it with his forces, 
captiaed it arid took Jagat Sing an(J Birwidra Sing, Bimala and 

then Jagat Sing) the proud young Bajput prinoe, who 
to beat back the Pathans with only 6000 troops, 
™ the bands Of the enemy. Tilottama, sweet 
was ^ inajjitn of the 
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Katlu Khan tihe Pathan commandoi^, and drooped alas ! like a 
floweret tom from its stem. The proud undaunted Birendra 
was executed by order of Katlu IThan and faced death like a 
real hero, and to the last moment shewed that the unoouquored 
spirit rises superior to earthly calamities and fear of d eath, Bimala, 
the witty, accomplished, charming Bimala ! Where arc now 
thy charms, where thy angel voice, thy radiant smiles, thy win- 
ning, hewitohing graces, thy coquettish glances ? Tho gaye.st 
and wildest of women was noAv a widow, bitterly sorrowing over 
the death of him for whom alone she had worn all her smiles and 
glaiioos, nursing in ker big hcai't, dreaded thoughts of revenge. 
There is yet one other person in Katlu Khan^s palace whom wo 
must notice. Ajesha, the daugliter of Katlu Khan, nursed tho 
wounded Jagat Sing with more than a sister’s afibetion, and gazed 
on tho sleeping wairior till her soul heaved within her. But Jier 
love was unropaid, for Jagat Sing’s heart was full of Tilotiaina 
and hor thoughts. Ho <lrcamt that an angel from the lieavens 
eat by him *aiid tended him in his illness. He waked and on- 
quired of Ayeslia if it was not Tilottama who had sat by him and 
of whom he had dreamt. “It is likely you dreamt of Tilottama,’’ 
was tho only reply of brokon-liearted Ayesba. 

The birth day of Katlu Klum was oelebx*ated with groat vrlat. 
Songs aud music and, the voice of merriment, sweeir-soented flowers, 
delicious wines, aiM women of transoendent loveliness, — their 
“ body aud bosom panting with yontliful love ” — ^filled the bright 
halls of Katlu Khan. In this bright throng, who was brighter 
or gayer than Bimala now an inmate of Katlu Khan’s harein ? 
Who sang sweeter or danced with more voluptuous graoo or sent 
keener darts from tho quiver of her glances ? Katlii Khan could 
resist no longer,— ibe lights were extingiiiahed, Bimala fell as if 
iueeting, Oh Katlu Khan, aqd tbeB,jH|tabb©d iiim to the hilt of 
her pbhiard. “ Fiend ” “ Satan ” ex<daiixiiod the wounded Katlu 
Khan, am neither a Wd/’ repli# Bims^lk^ 

I am the widow of the murdered Biren^ Sinha T’ 

, ^ The remainder of the story is 
v1|^i£^:eooh' ;ihe - .pal^e ; 
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with oolifasion ; the Pathans humbled by the death of 'Katlu Xhati 
. liow asked for and obtained truce by setting Jagat Sing free ; that 
prince eventually married Tilottama the idol of his hearty urhile 
Ayesha» retired from the scene like a wounded dear, devoted her 
life to doing good to men and seeking comfort from Him who is 
the comforter of the distressed. 

Bimala is the central figure in the above story, and no picture 
can be more graphic and superb, more gorgeous or complete. 
The conception is grand, and is possible only in a master mind. 
If Bankim Chandra had written no otiier novel than Durgesa 
Nandini, and no other character than that^of Bimala, that one 
conception would have secured for him a high place in our litera- 
ture. Bimala is a splendid, an inimitable woman, inimitable 
in her gaiety and accomplishments, inimitable in her devoted love 
towards her husband, inimitable in her fertility and presence of 
mind, — ^iniinitable in the real greatness and hoi^oism of her soul. 
She is an aoeomplished, charming, bewitching, hlmost a wicked 
woman; she is a devoted and ever faithful wife, 'she is a real 
heroine at heart. In the festive hall or in the presence of her lord, 
she is almost a flirt, and her charms are inesistible ; in times of 
danger she is calm and bold, her brain fertile, her schemes and 
resources inexhaustible ; in sorrow and suffering she rises to a 
real heroine. And all these various phases of character are so well 
fused, BO skilfully blended together, that we nl^er feel that there is 
anything like contradiction in her, our sense of unity and harmony 
is never disturbed, — on the contrary, everywhere and in every 
}>osition,we recognize her at once,— the same admirable and inimit- 
able Bimala. ^ 

Tilottama is a tender love striken girl, with an excessive un- 
eionfellabie fondness of heart. She is the stereotyped heroine 
noveis^—wlib too much feeling, sense ! A child in 
Jber si^se, she is also a child in the uncontrollahle vehemence of 
■her - * " 

Sfcfedra Sinha, J agat Sing, and Osman are all brave war- 
are shades of r4ii^enoe observable in their 
Birendra is flm’y and hea<^oiig and rash in yhis 
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courage ; Jagat Sing is young and calm and bold,— sodate, but 
always undaunted; Osman is mote sedate, more politic, and as % 
general is perhaps superior to Jagat Sing. 

Ayesha is a gorgeous character, though we are constrained 
to^tate, the character is no original. , Not only, her character, but 
nearly all the incidents which befall her are close imitations of 
those of Rebecca in Scott’s Ivanhoe. Like Rebecca she falls in 
love while tending her hero in illness, she at last retires from the 
scene with oonoealed anguish, and devotes her life to good works ; 
she even makes a present of jewellery to the happy bride of the 
object of her affeotioia 

Thus we have attempted to give our reader an idea of the 
literature of the present century, file period of European Influ- 
ence. Many of the writers of this period are yet living and pro- 
ducing new works year after year, so that the oompletest accounts 
of the present period would he incomplete ten years hence. We 
have therefore forsaken our old plan of devoting a chapter on each - 
writer and noticing all his works, and have attempted to present 
witlriu the limits of one chapter the tme character and signifi- 
cance of the literature of the thought of the present epoch. What 
*we have said however will, we believe, convince our readers that 
Bengal is even now undergoing a great revolution, a revolution 
' in society and religion, thought and action, a revolution which is 
faithfully reflected in the broad bosom of our Htoratnre. It will 
^ oonvinco the admirers of the “good old times ” that the revolu- 
tion has not been altogether fruitless or ^in a wrong direction. 
Only seventy years have passed since the oommencemont of the 
present century, and yet we are j^repared the litera- 

ture arid thought of these seven decades will compare not unfavor- 
ably with the whale mass of BengaU litemtuTO during the preped- 
ing seven oenturied ! 

There may be a great deal of “sism** in vrhat we call modeni 
progress in Bengal but All is not “sham/^ The poetry of Madhu 
Sudan and the prose of Bankim CSrtmdm mr© ' 
d^ate a^^^d of eaimeirtness for wlueb m 
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tiiought sbeiety of the present day, concealed though it may 
under i inass of pretentious and empty show. we shall 

assert despite cbntradiotion and ridicule, that modern Bengali 
society with all its vices and follies, and hypocrisy, is an improve- 
ment on the past, that there is more of honesty, of trutfaMness, of 
real earnestness, of genuine love of country in modern days than in 
the past. Yes, the good work has commenced, English education 
has already home its rich fruit, — ^Toung Bengal has already lived 
down the descriptions of his character in which Anglo-Indians 
delighted half a eentory ago. There is cause for pride and joy in 
this, hut there is stronger reason for serious ^nd earnest endeavour 
in future. Wlio can be more aware than wo ourselves of our 
shortcomings, -^f the vices, thFb vanity, the hypocrisy, which still 
pervade our society ? And it rests entirely with ourselves to 
cleanse our society of these its many abuses ; and hy real, earnest 
imremitting work, to work out the great results already fore- 
shadowed. 

A BAD SIGN. 

^ My A Hindmtani. 

Some mociths since the Pmmr, while condemning current 
systems of eduoation, sorrowfully referred to the lamentable fact 
that our educated countrymen had not, in their onward march 
towards the goal of civilisation, “ gone beyond the theological 
stage.** The Editor will bo agreeably surprized to hear that his 
sorrows, though sincere and generous, are groundless. As a class 
the educated natives have gone as far beyond the theological, 
and even the metaphysical stage as he iiimself has done. Here and 

enough to’ cling to 

the " ^ un&slnonable belief in the existence of a 

br;m' w be called the fact of a superintending pro-' 

thus perrinaciously clij^ to o^^^ 
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of ouv Oollege-bre IJTiiversity-hcmored, Eaglisb-spoaking 
; countryjiien hav^e goiuj evon a few steps beyond the vantc^ge-* 
grotnid o<3oupied by the moat progrosBive thinkers of the School 
to which the Pionpur boloiiga. To tarn God o\it of doors, to 
lajigh fit tlie very idea of a mj>ral government of the universe, to 
satirbjo the oeromoiiios and rnil at the doctrines of religion, to 
abuse the priesthood and reprosent all professors of tlio various 
forms of faith as tiliildren oi credulity and superstition, — ^to 
look upon all phases of religions earnestness as behind the age, 
and to ‘^peak. of such things as prayer, praise tlnd worship with 
profane rnerrimout, — Ahoso nra sniong the favorite amusomonts of 
our adiicated countiymcn as a class. If the Editor of tho 
Plojirnr liad known them so well wo do, he would have looked 
upon thoja as heroes of tlio ih'st water, and perhaps fidvocated 
tlisdr olovation to certain wellpaid and responsible posts from 
which ho of all Nowspapor writers is the most anxious to see 
ilioiu excluded. 

Is there a Masonic Fraternity under the banner of univer- 
sal scopHcism in those parts of the world ? Arc there Lodges of 
Infidelity, somewhat like the li Klges of Free Masonry and Good 
•Tomplarisni, wlioreiii the Athei.st, the Comtist, the Nihilist and 
the Antitlieist sp(3rid some precious hours of their valuable time 
iu mimicking the by-goiio ooa'euionies of Kniglitliood, muttering 
the various parts of a pompouvS ritual, and pledging tUemsolvos 
to mutual assistaiioe in tlio glorious work of suppressing religion 
and rooting out faith P That there ai"0 some in Em-opo is certain. 
Tho amiable and attractive features of the last French Eevolu- 
tion, the petroleum exhibitions amid whfeh its different scenes 
were enacted, the trodo-iinions, the strikes, the Communistio 
meetings, and the “ popular demon^afions unmistakeably in- 
dicate their existence and power. Bnt it is to be feared that 
Infidel Lodges ito not exist in oouutey, or writers like the 
WQtdd h<>t pubiioly weep over the backward potidition of 
educated natives, jand eurse all propoWs havmg thw object 
the elevation of the most distinguished to 
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But though lufidel Lodges have not yet been organized in 
India, Infidelity is making commendable progress within its 
precincts. There is a good deal of it among its European sojour- 
ners, in the civil and military services, as well as those classes of 
private individuals who would in former times be called inter- 
lopers. The fact that papers, which never let slip a precious 
opportunity of railing at the sacred traditions of religion, enjoy a 
large circulation and exercise an almost unlimited influence, *to- 
gether with the mighty demonstrations of scepticism got up as 
soon as an earnest attempt is made to uphold some cardinal article 
or formula of the Christian faith, shows thatr» infidelity is rampant 
among some classes at least of the Anglo-Indian community^ The 
indiflerence and apathy with which the Missionary onterprize is 
regarded by almost all classes of Anglo-Indians, and the gibes 
and sarcasms hurled at those engaged in pushing it forward by 
some, not only indicate the low ebb to which evangelical piety 
has come down, but the rush and the roar with which the tide of 
scepticism is flowing onwards. Oui* friend of Allahabad notoriety* 
never complains of the backward condition of his own country- 
men in this respect, and so we need not take the trouble of prov- 
ing the existence and mighty influence of liis antitheological 
views amongst them. We may however be allowed permission 
to say that the spread of ritualism, regarded everywhere with 
such pious horror, is itself a proof of tlio rapidity with which infi- 
delity is making progress in and ont of the country. Ritualism 
is a reaction against rationalism, and the excesses of supersti- 
tion we notice within the Church are but counterparts of the 
oxcesses of infidelity we notice out of it. 

Let us hasten back to our text. We have to prove by chapter 
and verse that our much maligned educated countrymen are by no 
means so far belund the ago as the PJmeer assumes in his tirades 
against them. Nothing but ignorance of the worst type load 
any ohe 'to venture the assertion that they have not gone beyond 
fhsi th^logical stage. Why-— the most cherished beliefs and 
a theological age are tibie stockthemes of their sarcasm 
^ 1^^ They laugh at the very idea pf religion. They*^ are 
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not deficient in political wisdom; and so they look upon religion 
as a sort of earthly providence the perpetuation of which is 
necessitated by popular ignorance. Mankind in geij^eral, ignorant 
brutes that they are, cannot do without religion, its hopes and 
fe^rs, its rewards and punishments. Did not Napoleon say that he 
would create a religion if there was none ? So far as he himself 
was oonoerned, no further guidance than that of his star was need- 
ed.* But how could the fickle, volatile people of France^ with their 
hereditary and uncontrollable tendency to revolutionary changes, 
be managed without religion, a po^iUtm religion ? And in tho 
same way, our eduoaiod countrymen conclude that a religion is a 
necessity, an inevitable necessity, so far as tho ignorant masses 
are concerned, the less of two cvfls, the evil of superstitious £4iav 
and that of lawlessness. But so far os their august selves are 
concerned, why the very idea of subjecting them to the restraints 
of superstition, of working upon them through the instrumenta- 
lity of fictitious hopes and fears is absurd ! Religion for igno- 
i^rant men and little children is intelligible enough — ^but religion 
for educated people is something like medicine for tho whole ! 
Is tliere no God in the region of science and philosophy that our 
educated countrymen should go into that of superstition in quest 
of an object of adoration and law of evidence P 

But hold ! are our educated countrymen retrogressive enough 
to believe in the existence of a God P If they are, the assertion 
^ that they have not yet gone beyond the theological stage is not 
entirely groundless. It is a relief to find that, though a phan- 
1 i^m-like being, called by a bold figure of speech the God of philo- 
sophy and science, does at times haunt their minds, they are 
enlightened enough to throw a {mrsonal and voluntary supreme 
Disposer of evejoits to the moles and to the bats. Their position 
as regards thd fundsimoutal question of all religion is onOi of 
not one of imphilo^phioal negation. With the 
gr^t ^mte, they maintain ‘that God may possibsly^q^ist behind 
the thick veil of natural laws ,; but wi^ him’ they affirm that 
we have nothing whatever t^^ with : God^^ he o:^^ 

; a ponditioa 
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was consigned by Gomte^s prototypes in the ancient world. 
The anoieiit philosopher of Comtist tendencies maintained that 
G-od,ailter the trouble of creation, bad retired into some dormitory 
tip above tho,|ieaVens, determined to live in a etat^j of repose and 
passivity for ever, and he most naturally called upon the ration- 
al creation, or rather the entire creation, both rational and irra- 
tional, to do without Him. But the modem philosopher has rele- 
gated God to a decidedly worse condition. God ts not asleep, but 
imprisoned, bound head to foothy the hard chains of a series 
of, firm and inexorable laws! Ho oaii never act immediately 
in the sphere of life, can do us no good, iflo us no harm. Tlio 
sequences of nature, the immutable laws of tho mind, if there is 
a iSinxl, and the body, are our Rulers ; and let ils propitiatt them, 
not with the blood of lambs and goats, but with right living 
and right doing. 

Bight living then is a condition, and our educated country- 
men as a class believe in it. But as tho fates will have it, some 
are fast abandoning this lofty platlbim. Having been called^ 
upon to cast aside the restraints of a superstitious faith in tho 
supernatural, they do not see why they should bo fettered by the 
laws of the right living which are after all natural laws. They 
point their fingers towards the heavens, and affirm in a firm, 
unfaltering tone that there is nothing there ! God is a myth, 
religion a dream, the distinction Ibt ween right and wrong a fic- 
tion, and heaven and hell are chimeras. Ijet us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die. They are, in our humble opinion, more erdight- 
ened and sensible than the advocates of right living. Right 
living requires a perpetual, ceaseless sacrifice, a perpetual saying 
wffy to GUT wild and olamorohs passions and appetites. For W’hom 
is this career of arduous vigilance and painful self-denial to be 
gofi© through ! For a sleeping God who does hot care a fig 
tor of life ? For a God, who, poor thing||^is so 

oompletelj^ bound by a number of natoal laws that ha could 
not poS^bly help us, even if he were willing to do so P For 
a , number of blind, nnfeeiing/ to forces and laws? 

" whom what is thh fuima of right living to;, bc 
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adopted, and for what the hardships and privations of right living 
are to be enooimtered P Not certainly for a chimera P But it 
may be said that, if they will not follow the principles of right- 
living for the sake of a chimera, they will at least do sg^ for the sake 
of ^ood health and mental peace. But many of these, principles 
may bo set aside, many vices may be indulged in to some extent 
without injuring bodily health, while our mental peace need 
never be disturbed by sin, so long as our rulers cannot possibly 
take from us an account of the deeds done in the body ! Those 
educated natives therefore who progress, and to some extent 
reduce to pra<tico the^jrineiplos of Epicurism are, in our humble 
opinion, wiser than those who are Nihilists in theory and Puritans 
in practice. ^ 

But oven the champions of right-living advocate a variable ra- 
ther than a fixed, immutable standard of morality. The recognized 
<ude of morality among a paiiicular people, springsfrom their 
education, not from any innate ideas or intuitive principles. 
And therefore what is virtue among one people may be positive 
vice amongst another. To lie under particular or exceptional 
circumstances is no sin amongst people brought up amid the 
•principles scattered in the pages of Manure celebrated Institutes. 
Tlieio is no perfect, authoritative standard of morality, and 
therefore it is hardly fair to expect any thing like settled princi- 
ples, fixed and permanent ideas of right and wrong mighty 
enough to secure and retain the homage of the educated commu- 
nity. The standard of morality they recognize varies as the edu- 
cation they receive ; and so when some novel ideas are made to 
got in and intoxicate tlie minds of the advo<sates of right-living, 
they will sink in the gulf of practical epicurism into which an 
Overwhelming majority of the educated community have fd^^ 


Jjtoadloiig. 

^pdusly speaking, the repulsive forms of and anti- 

which are destroying the faii^hrand morals 

of our educated, botintrymen, cannot; but be^ w by the 

patriot or the philanthropist with 

itB0Qd tho' and 
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him to the utter absence of disoi^ine in the Universities and 
Academies of England. We are happy to say that the evil he 
pathetically complained of does not exist here. Our Colleges 
and schools models of discipline. The evil we have to com- 
plain of proceeds, not from lack of discipline, but from posi- 
tive, sceptical teaching in Indian Colleges and schools.. The 
Government system of education is not so decidedly free from or 
innocent of all connection with religion as at first sight we ima- 
gine it to be. It is anouncedly, but not really neutral in matters 
of religion. It destroys with the oertaiuty of a law of nature 
the faith of its pupils ; and it substitutes by^ direct teaching some 
of the most repulsive forms of unbelief and disbelief, so current 
among some classes of Anglo-fndians, in its room. Cliristianity 
is not taught in Government ihstitutions, because Christian teachers 
cannot conscientiously set aside the rules by which their proceed- 
ings are fettered. But tlie champions, of iufidility, who, by the 
. way, are a hundred-fold more numerous, and therefore exercise 
a proportionately preponderant influence, are by no means so 
fastidious. And so they carefully instil into young, susceptible 
minds the wrotohed principles of unbelief, which monopolize their 
OWE homage. The source of the broad stream of theoretical and 
practical Epicurism which is sweeping the faith of the country, 
and some peculiarly amiable virtues associated with it, is direct 
infidel teaching in some at least of the Colleges and schools 
of India, A step further, and we have traced the forms of^ 
scepticism current among our educated countrymen to their 
“ dam.*’ The direct infidel teaching to which they are trace- 
able is related to the different phases of free-thinking in 
vogue in the great Universities of the United Kingdom as a 
<»>nsequent is related to its antecedent. In plain English the 
great Umversities of Europe are feeding rank soeptioism among 
narives through tfee instrumentality of their represen- 
m Professors and Teachers. Is the School 

Mtoter abroad’* an unmixed blesrin^ 

^ ‘ Wb live pointed out an evil of gigantic pcoportions, and we 

engirt iiot to Iheremfdy^ 
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we iiaay be eatiefieH, will not proceed from the ruling body, 
dovernment has its hands tied by a number of laws and regula- 
tions, and, properly speaking, it cannot help spreading ritualism 
amongst its Ohristim subjects through the instrumeptality of its 
chaplaincy and scepticism among its non-ohristian subjects through 
the instrumentality of its teaching staff. The remedy must spring 
in both these oases from private enterprise, not imperial action. 
ThePtide of ritualism must be checked by Churches raised on the 
voluntary system rather tlian by a determination on the part of 
Government to select its Chaplains only from the evangelical or 
Broad Church party. •Cho tide of infidelity must be checked by pri- 
vate academies, not from a determination on the part of Government 
to select its teachers only from tile community represented by 
men and women of decided piety. A good deal of tho remedy 
fitted to cure the gigantic evil we have pointed out is in the liands 
of the Missionaries. Tliey can set up Schools and Colleges fitted 
to counteract the demoralizing tendency of the education impart- 
ed in Government institutions. They can direct a considerable 
portion of the funds at their disposal towards the work of balanc- 
ing direct infidel teaching by direct Christian institution. The 
^exigencies of Mission work peremptorily demand a development of 
the education policy associated with it ; and^ the Missionaries who 
decry Mission schools take but a narrow view of their grand 
work. Infidelity emanates from some of the educational iiisti- 
^tutions of England, while a thoi*c»ughly good influence is exer- 
cised by others. The evil in this way is counteracted. A num- 
ber of Mission schools of a superior order, standing side by side 
with, and rivalling, Government institutions will have a similar 
eflect- The evil proceeding from the one set of institutions will 
ho oountetaoted by the good procoodiag frctn the other ; and thus 
the country will be saved from those antitheistip ideas to which 
most of thue brutal primes, which are oopasioually committed in 
Frauce under the baimeir of llevolutioasi should be traepd. 
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By Chimdcr Mohm Gfwse, M. B., B. A. 


It is strange Low the most common things often ‘engage the 
least amount of our attention, and facts ,that would seom to 
be patent to allj'are particularly observed by none. The annual 
Bengali publication known as the Panji (cphcraeris) appears to be 
one of these neglected commtjn things. It has undoubtedly tho 
largest circulation in Bengal, and it is more frequently referred to 
by the people in general than any other work of any description. 
Yet there has been no effort at its improvement, or even periodical 
correction for a period of several generations. It is not even 
written in a tolerably intelligible language. For with the lapse 
of time, and change of ideas, there has been a change in the 
signification of terms, and words, that may have conveyed ono 
sense in a former age have different meanings at the present time, 
So it happens that, in our day, the language of the Pmji is not well 
understood by the majority of educated persons, and, in some 
instances, it is doubtfid if it be understood even by the profes- 
sional panjir makers. Hence, in the sequel, where some onors 
have been pointed out in the indications of the Panji, a doubt 
may arise as to. the signification of these indications ; but, 1 
believe, they would be found to be erroneous whatever senito they 
May be taken in. 

The error that presents itself at the very first right is the 
one in Gw conversioij of the* time o^ sunrise and sunset, from ©ur 
system Vpf time-measuring to the units of English civil time or 
clock Itoiirs, It is an accidental error, and one of recent origin, 
aythe Pai^'ia oi old never gave English hours. It arises, I be^ 
Uevp, feom ah ignorance of the distiucj^iou between, whaj^ are 
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oaUed in English q>hsmorido8, the appexSnt and mean tiine.* It 
will he se^ at each page of the that, for everjr day, the 
interval of time fcom snn-iise to nooh 'ia the same as that from 
.‘-noon to snn-set. Mas is true of apparent time, but not of the 
time indicated hy the clocks and watches of ihe present day, 
regulated, as they are, by the time-hall' and gunfire. These time- 
keepers keephivil or mean time, which differs finm apparent time, 
Boidetimes hy as much as, or even more than, a quarter of an 
hour. The diffenmee, of course, is a varying one^ and vanishes 
in some days of the year. It is called the equation of time. Our 
Pa^k have no mention of it. Nor does it appear that, either the 
distinction between civil and mean time, <»r the equation of time 
arising out of that distinction ii known at all to the authors of 
the Panji ; and, in their ignorance bf tins distinction, they give 
the time of sunrise and sunset ( as they oidcalate it ) in apparent 
time, calling it, however, by the name of English clock hours, 
which misleads, being a misnomer. 

• Tlic following extracts arc licrc inserted for the benefit of such of my 
countiymen as may not happen to be familiar with the distinction alluded to. 

« The solar day is not invariable in lenglih. Its variation, though not 
great, is nevertheless such as to render it unsuitable, m an unit of time, even 
for civil, to say nothing of astronomical, uses. No clock or watch could bo 
constructed which would continue to go with the sun. A (dock, which at ono 
time of year would corresiK>ncl with the meridioUal transits, would at another 
either anticipate them, or fall behind them.” 

^ Lardmr'^t So'ienec and ArttpAZl, 

^ Se^g, then, that the interval between the succes^ve meridional traneitB 
of the sun is sul^ect to vaadation, and therefore unsuital^ fora chronometrio 
unit, but that it would be sxutable if the sun’s d«^y easterly di8|dacement were 
always the same, astronomers have imagined an expedient, which, without sacri- 
ficing the advantage of an accordance with the periodical vicissitudes id light 
and darkness, secures the advantage of (xmplete 
' the chronometrio unit. 

Thill is aooomplidied hy thc^sulistituIlQn 
Whom ddily easterly minion is always the equsd to average 

daily easterly mo^on of the rmal sun, that 
cated by this fietii^us sun, is called Mean ; 

\ .The variahle autd- .unavaiiable .dmf 

iavoalitdAppiuretttTiii^^ . : 
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Th«8, OQ of I7d4: ^1379 Baigali • 

eogrrespondi^ to tbe Id^ of 1873 A. !D., Uio Tat^i 

gives nil. fm. 368. for tiie lengtli of tiie daj, the ’^me of Ban< 
rise at 6h. 36m. 13 b. a. mu, and the time of eun^aet at 5h. 
33m. 7. H. Siq»poamg, for fim preseinti tiie 'length of ^e 

da^ at don^ for Caloutta ( we shril see presently that it is not), 
the time of sun-rise and sun-set would still have to be reduoed to 
zn^ean time by the addition, is this instance, of the equation of 
time, which amounts to 14m. 29‘Ss. The mean time of sun-rise 
and sun-set would be 6h. 40m. 41’5s. a. m., and 5h. 48m. IT'ds. 

3f. M. respectively. r- 

-Again, on the 18th of Kariiht 1795 Bhaka (1280 B. E.) 
oorresponding to the 2nd of November 1873 A. D., the Panji 
gives llh. 10m. 14s. for the length of 'the day, and 6h. 24m. 
538. A. m:. for the time of soQ-rise, and 5h. 35m. Ts. f. m. for 
tiiat of sun-sot. Supposing again the length of the day as correct 
for Oalcntta, the meantime of sun-rise and sun-set would have to 
be arrived at by the subtraction, in this instance, of the equation 
of time, whitdi is 16m. i7s. Tbe times of sun-iise and sun-set 
would tiien be 6h. Sna 38s. A. u., and 5h. 18m. OOs. f. m. 
respectively. 

Irrespective of the error of converting time, the length of 
the dayj as giVen m the Ptu^'i, does not exactly fall in with tiiat 
oaloulated from the data j^ven m the Englirii nautical almanac, 
as will appear frcan a cmaparison of the one with the other in the 
annexed taide, where tim figures ate given for 8 different days of 
the -year 1673 A. D. ^1^ ocdumn A shows the length of the day 
as given ^ the local Pmyt. The other two columns, B and C,: are 
the results (ff a rough caloulatioi4.riot based upon any tables, but 
;«^ked out, -as distinct spheri^d problems, ficom date given in the 
'nautical Almanao of 1873. The column 0 shows the 
interval: fiwm apparent; son-fise to dppa^t Buh*$et, and is what 

daylight- 
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It -will appear from a oomparisoa.df' A nfS^ C Ib&i the one 
always falls sborfc of the o&er, while iinii tiiiretiiet haad^t^ 

whioh does aottalce into aooount ^ l^Seete;of refirad^ soiiae^ 
timeS’ exoeeds A, sona^fnes falls ahori of S it t^peani 
/prohable’that :the efiE^;of refraotio|i;^l|^;'||^^it«^ 

.' ;l^e’':e9penBe of nig|d''S?eie not ffianzdjitf'.'. 

':;WO' wwoses ' 'oi 'en:or;v:tvh|ie|l';'|v|^i^^ 
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€K)mbme toget^^ and xnake tba hour o£ sun*^riae or of sun-set, as 
given in differ from the resulte of a more oorreot calcu- 

lation by as mu^sh as 20 minutes^ Thus on the 29th of Magha 
(1794 Shaka) 1279 B. Bra, (10th February 1873 a, the JPanji 
puts the time of suu-Bet at5h. 33m. 48$. f. k., English clock 
honTj wheteiM our coloulation of apparent sun-set would give 5h. 
53m. 44s/f. m., Calcutta meantime, the d^bre being 19m. 56$. 

Again on the 18th of KaHika (1795 Shaka) 1280 B. Bra, 
{ 2nd November 1873 a. n.), the local Panji puts the sun-rise at 
6h. 24m. 53s. a. m., English clock hour. Our calculation would 
have it at 6h. 6m« 22s. a. m., Calcutta meav time, the difference 
being a little over 18 minutes and a half. 

Our orthodox oountrymenf who are so careful to find the 
most auspicious tnomeuts for the performanco of their business or 
social transactions, and who would give anything to ensure the 
observance of their religious ceremonies at the proper time, should 
take a warning from this, and remembor that the most costly 
watch of English manufacture will not help them, if the Pmi^i 
misleads. 

Almost all the calculations of the Ptwjl ore affected by simi- 
lar exrms. Some of them accumulate with the lapse of time, as 
in the case of the solar year, and solar months. The Pa/?/»-year 
consists of 365d. 6h. 12m. 36’SOs. ( 365*25815648 days), and 
we have no oajandar yettr independent of the PcinfL TIub yearly 
unit is objeotioiialdd both on the ground of inaccuracy, and want 
of correspondmee either, with the return of seasons, or the re- 
turn of the sun same position amongst the stars. The 

year wideh i$ ^irictly conforin^ the return of the seasons, 
is what m c^ljed the year. As a measure of time it may 

uirt fe alti^gcther unpbjet^^ exactly unifona in its 

duiuiion fre^ to yeaar.^ But the same objection applies to 
the so^l^^ two cpneeclitim^d^ being exactly equal ixt 

A mean;vahte;is adopted^'; 
i value, so fer tbe year it is ; 

»li«rter'tlKtta.;it wasm-tke .thae 
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fouEid necessary to adopt a mean value so near the truth, as not 
^ to admit of the aocuniulation of its errdr for several centuries 
producing any practical mischief.” Its mean value for the pre- 
sent century is taken at 365d« 5h, 48m^49*7s., or in decimals 
36|i-242241898 days. Therefore the outont JPuw/i-year exceeds the 
tropical year by 23i]i. 46*868. Thus in sixty years and a half 
it would be in advance of the tropical year by one day. ' If this 
state of things were to go on, our year would, in course of time, 
be very much in advance of the seasons, to the extent of one 
month in 1815 years, two months in years and so on.* 
This is no small ma^jber to a nation having an ancient literature 
of its own. The months of our age would not correspond with 
the months of our classical poets. * The seasons as defined by the 
months at that time would no longer apply to our seasons, or in 
other words, the same month would fall in difieront seasons of 
the year. Byshaka for instance, would be at one time in spring, 
at another in summer, and at a more distant period in autumn or 
winter. It requires no further exposition to show, that a year so 
constituted is exceedingly iuoonveuiont to a nation having a con- 
tinuous existence, and a lasting literature. If we add to this, 
that the year so calculated is in want of exact ooiTespondence 
with the annual unit of all other oiviliaed nations of the world, 
it will shew the necessity of readjmsting our calendar in a very 
conspicuous light. 

The fact of this gradual falling back of the seasons is ex- 
pressed in our Pmjt by the expression, tliat the equinoctial point 
falls back,t but the amount of it, as givc^n in our system, is a 
little different from the more correct val^e of mean precession, as 
determined by modern (European) astfohomcrs. The Pa^;i gives 
tile amount of precession as one day in 66^y and eight 


months, or in angular measure, 54"^ a ye<Si®> ? whereas the more 
. ® Theoctoal smouat of |)reoeiSioiiftl cqald be 

it tke time, when tbe present sjst^ oil die was Srst 


ladopt^,' could be kiu>wii'.as s fact. of history. ^ '5'^^ I* -* ■ ,*■ ■. 

.;t''^e';.pr6ce8Bioii 'acootdin^ to onr system but' the i 

Sfud tji^ "tQ; ' 

iot ' Z" ' 

bmodiithf is wd to. 
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cofitwst estimated at 60*10"'^ per yeAr, for the sidorial 

period, ^Meh, as wo shall see presently, is not precisely the same 
as our joaw/i.year, although it appears to have been meant for it. 

A mean siderial year, as oaloidated by modem astronomers, 
consists of 365d. 6h. 9m^ 9*6 b, and as our pa^Wyear is taken at 
365d. 6h. 12m* 30,56s., it goes in advanoe of the former to the 
extent of 3m. 26.96s* per year. Though a small amount, it 
goes on acoumidating jBpom year to year, and would in thrdb or 
four centuries show itself as an appreciable quantity. 

If the Panji giv^ a wrong indication both as regards the 
day and the year, its indication as to the ivtermecliate division of 
time is no less objectionable. The division, of the year into solar 
months has no natural phenoifienon for its guide and regulator ; 
the solar month, tinlike the solar day and the lunar month, having 
no counterpart in nature to strike our senses, no cycle of events 
which it represents. The oiviliaed nations of Europe have got a 
fixed Calendar by establishing a convention, and adopting, in ac- 
cordance with that convention, at first the Julian, and more 
recently the Oregorian calendar. This has been a great blessing 
to those nations, and have saved them a great deal of unneces- 
sary bother and confusion. We, on the conti’ary, have no fixed 
calendar of mouths, our Panp fixing annually the successive 
monthly periods in a very learned way. Our nation is thus 
placed under a permanent incubus, which we can endure only 
because of our long established habit. An European wpul<^ 
perhaps be daggered at the idea of a people not being able at 
all to the number of days which would complete the month, 
witliout zefoniog to the Almanac of the year. But we cannot 
do otherwise. Our months vary from year to year as to the number 
^ their days^ and the calculation by which this varying period 
is arrived at is v^ elaborate indeed-^ 

As the sun (or the eorih rather) completes a revolution in 
its orbit in the course of a year, so the successive intervals of 
time wl^ takes to describe the successive twelveth parts (or 
of 30®)' of the circle, are the periods bf the suooessiye months ^ 
of the ye^^^^^ this calculation iiiat the 
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monthly periods. But its oaloulations, ;in this respect also, are 
not T6ry oun!OOt, ae will appear froin a oomparison of the sun’s 
longitude at the moment of one month’s beginning with that at 
another — t. e., the longitude at one aanhramma with that 

at another. Thus we find that the longitude of the sun at the 
beginning of the year 1795 Shaka to be 21* 48' 48'^, and the lon- 
gitude at the oompletion of 4 months, or the oommenoement 
the £fth 142 * 20^22". The difference is 120® 31^34'''. There is an 
exoess of 31''34^^over 120o which ought tO have been the interval 
in 4 months. This is equivalent to aSi error in time of over 
thirteen hours. We^ it not for this error the month of Srabma 
(4th month) would have been one of 31 days in popular reckon- 
ing, and not, as it is in the PanJi,*oue of 32 days. Thus then 
this elaborate process of oaloulating th^ midhths fails in its own 
object. It docs not correspond with the true position of the sun. 
Yet for this piece of learned blundering the nation is put under 
a permanent buirden. Correct oaloulations would reqmre learned 
astronomers, but the Calendar of the months ought to rest upon 
a simpler basis, and within the comprehension of simple minds. 
Nor would this be a difficult matter in the present stage of the 
•world’s progress. The succession of ordinary and leap years 
might be taken as in the Gregorian Calendar, and, in fixing the 
number of days to the months, wo might even make an improve- 
ment upon it. For that Calendar beam ^ stamp of prejudice 
of the Bomans, and of vanity of Augustus in the unnecessarily 
Short montii of February. We might inake pur ordinary years 
consist of seven months of thirty days each, and five months of 
thirty-one days each, and sipgle out one bf the tturiy^'day months 
for counting an additional day in leap ywp. ~ 

Let it not be supposed) however, that ^hrp^etion of leap ' 
years would be an innovation in our (^lehdi^. ' Few we have leap 
years, and mme of thmn within an i%ial period in qur Calendar, 
tism theire is in the Gregorian. 
days, and In the Gregorian Calendar 

: years in 490 years. Ghr Paq/t w(ndd give 7 more in the Nuhe 

iu&ute» 46’86 seconds 
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than the topioal year wMoH is the bai^ of the Gregoriaa Ca- 
lendar. 

Tlieie ie another fertile souroe of oonfiision in the oaloulation 
of onr yeoi^s and months. The starting point of the year is 
said to he the beginning of the mgn of Aries (mesAo). Thi^is 
net, however, what is called the first point of Aries in the Astro- 
nomical phraseology of Europe. It is not the point of the yet- 
nal equinox, nor is it defined by the position of any fixed star or 
constellation. In fact, th^e is not a single star mentioned by 
name in the Pan^V, much less the jMsition of one indicated for 
any time of the year. Some persons mUtabe the word nakshatra 
in the Panji for a star. It is one of those ambigaoos 
terms which rendmr the Panji t&iutelligible to the general public. 
As used in the Panj% it means a 27th part of the Eodiaoal circle, 
i. c., an arc of 13c* 20', and two and a quarter nakskairaa make 
a sign, or an arc of SOo. The successive nakshatra^, as well as 
the signs, ore named in the Paty'i, and the position of a heavenly 
body is indicated by the name of the nakshatra, and the name of 
the sign. But the starting point, of the signs and mkshatras is 
not clearly defined. The only thing which could serve to indicate 
its position would be the amount of mean precession, had it been 
correct. But, as has been mentioned above, it is given at too 
high a figure (34''' per annum), and an imaginary oscillation or 
motion in an epio^^cle has been attributed to it. . 

Thus the Panji misleads ns both as to the day, the month and 
the year. It gives inaccurate positions of the members of onr 
solar Eystem. 'vrorse in the case of the planets than the sun and 
moon. It has no mention of the stafs, . nor the newly discovmred 
planets, nor any thing else which hmdem astronomy has brought 
within: tl^ pale of human knowledge. It gives us an intricate 
mui inconyenieet Oaloudar, and disassociates ' the year from the 
cycle is not oouspicaous to our Senses, 

bemuse# But I though slow it is none the less 

eertaihi-'.'' 

' .. Oalendar would not 'i|>e a very difficult suttter 

if Pundita to 
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fulness. We have nothing to foar froi^. vulgar prejudice, for the 
people have no other in this matter, except an entire reliance upon 
the Panji, Neither would a fixed Calendar interfere at all with 
the various observances, religious or otherwise, enjoined by the 
l^ndu Shastras, or sanctioned by Hindu custom. The moments 
of these observances could be just as well indicated, whether the 
months wore variable or invariable in duration. 

• The correction as to mean-time would, on the other hand, give 
a greater facility to find out the proper time by the clock and the 
watch. T3ut, far more than anything else, a reform of this descrip- 
tion would give an impetus to the stagnant mind of the Hindoo, 
supply him with an instrument of chronological adjustment of 
the great events of history, ancl bring him into unison with 
modem fliought, at least in one department of human knowledge. 

As the object of this paper is to invite discussion, the points 
raised in it ‘may be briefly stated in the following propositions : 

L That there p.re certain errors in the local Panjis* 

2. That it is desirable to rectify them. 

3. That a reform of the Calendar of months would be a 
move in tlie right direction. 


DECLINE OF THE EARLY GREATNESS 

- OF INDIA. 

« 

“Give me,” says M . Cousin, “ the mdp of a oootitry, its confi- 
guration, its climate, its waters, its winds and its physical 
geography, give mo its natxural produ^ons, ite its^««, 
and I pledge myself to toll you a pKon, ths mtabitaats of 
that oouhiry will be, and , what ^aoe ih^ 
histoi^, not aodklentally, but neoes»ajnlyi.3^v8t epoch, 

but 1 ^ all peri^ of ^me; u a vrord, coon* 

try .is formed~\tP' -^l^sent.” ' . 

4 • ■■■ ' ■' ■' 


■ *. 
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philosophical ohsorvations on the histoiy of India are replete 
with extremely interestiug lessons. India is justly said to bo 
the world in liiiniatiu'e. In natural productions, India is un- 
surpassed for theii’ A’-arioty, profusion and nsefuhioss ; in natural 
scenes* she is unrivalled for their diversity, their beauty av^d 
their grandeur. Man could not enjoy theso blessings without 
a firm faith in the Creator and humble thankfiiluess to the 
bountiM giver.| This explains the pious disposition of tlio 
early Hindu irlnd. Man, (jonstituted ns he is, cannot long 
remain amidst such profusion of the gifts of nature without 
making nso of them for his comforts by tl5b cultivation of arts. 
But in a country where ilature bestows her gifts, like a thrifty 
goddess, it is long before the ai’ts of civilized life attract tho 
attention of its inhabitants. This explains the early progress in 
agriculture, weaving and other useful arts, which were cultivated 
by the Arians when other nations wore still fighting with wild 
beasts for their habitation. In the age of Manu, society advana- 
ed to a state of regular organization, and it wont on flouiiBhing, 
till in tho ago of heroic poems^ it arrived at tho highest state of 
glory and grandeur that India ever attained. J ustly then has 
the age of Manu been called the Satya Yug of tho Hindus; tho 
age of Eama, as described by the immortal Valiiiiki, tho Treta ; 
the age of the Pandus, as sung by Vyas, the Hwapar, and the 
subsequent period the Kali Yug. Living amidst plenty, and pro- 
curing the ordinary comforts of life without toil, mau becomest, 
fond of case and averse to industry; and thus progress ocHues 
to a stand still. But, while little labour supplied the physical 
wants of the early Arian, and ho felt no necessity for the investi- 
gation of those laws of nature, the application of which in modem 
civilized gives men endless scope for productive industry, 

his in^4 could not remain at^rest. ThGiiiiud is eVer active, and if 
it ncijessity to in tho regions of seienoo or art, it riims 

to phuosophy. The Hindu mind was thus directed to the medi- 
. ^tipn of the uw the <^iJipTehending within its 

W^lo sphere of the ^Mtual fend the maferi^, as well 
ai the terrc^ial 
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Hindu philosophy have not only the same subject comos^ but 
they are also uniform in thoir mode of treatment of the subject. ' 
They synthetically proceed with a dogmatical B2)irit as teacliiug 
undisputed truth, instead of analytically proceeding through the 
way which leads to the discovery of truth. Thus truth was more 
often established by authority than by observation. This iiioiie 
of 2 >rooeduro * was the necessary cons^quenoo of the object of 
Hindu philosophy, for though the object was the corujuest of mind 
over matter, it was not to use the products and forces of nature 
for thok increase of material wealth and prosperity of man, but 
for the liberation of J;hc sj>irit from the bond of matter, 

Hindu pliilosojdiy taught that world is a world of 
miseries, those ai)j)ertaiaing to 4he b6u1, those appertaining to 
the body, and those arising ^n)m casualty ; that life or the con- 
finement of the soul in the body is the effect of actions, whether 
good or evil ; that the elfocts of actions good and evil differ no 
more than chains of iron and of gold ; that the liberation of 
the soul can bo attained only by meditation, and by totally re- 
fraining from action. The sj)Irit of all the systems of Hindu 
l»liiloso 2 >hy teaches the same doctrine of inertness. 

• TIio doctrine of inaction or inertness was caused by a i*eac- 
tion in favor of a multitude of religious institutions or ordinances. 
Tlieso, already too many for want of well-digested, generalized 
[irinciplos of action as laid down by moralists and legislators, 

* soon grew to such an enormous extent as to baffle an attempt at 

enumeration or classification. Every class of men had thus in- 
numerable rites and observances to perform whiidi killed their 
spirit, and converted the residence of the free soul, the vital body 
into a blind instrument of meaningless performances from 
dawn to dewy evo, day after day, month iiftw month, a^ 
after year. Dr. Duff observes, ‘‘ It is no figure of speech to say 
that these duties are numberless a^the stars of heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore for multitude.^* this 

multipiioity^ as statod by him, is that ** the 

like the Christian seirf on great fqudameatid com^ 
principles/^ An ob^imt submisgaQn jb osremphik 
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was worse tlm their slavery under the Mahometan rule. The 
Vedant School consummated this philosophy of transforming the 
living human being to an inert mass of earth, the abode of white 
ants, and though not practically followed out, it gave such a turn 
to the intelleotual tendency and the moral dispositions of the 
whole natiohj that even now it exercises a marvellous influence, 
and gives the only rational solution of apathy and want of enter- 
prise in our national character. The strong religious sentiment 
diverted into a wrong way, brought the country to the stage in 
which it blooms a garden and a grave.” ^his is the i.^al ex- 
planation of the fact of the drooping national spirit in a bloom- 
ing country ‘‘ blessed by Heaven over all the world besido.’v- 

After false philosophy had diverted the mind to think inacti- 
vity to be a belessing, it had no aim to follow, no design to ac- 
complish. Beligion, founded on such a philosophy, had a ten- 
dency to lead the mind to a state of apathy and inactivity, and 
consequently the natural unpulses lost their vigour and became 
almost extinct, while the grand objects of nature, working on the 
mind and keeping the passive emotions fully occupied, gave an 
unprecedented scope to fancy and imagination. The Purans thus 
came into existence as the off-spring of that exuberant growth of 
fancy. In them, we see the normal state of activity struggling 
against inactivity, inculcated by philosophy, but never able 
to overcome it with success. Thus, in Yogvasistha’ the claims of 
and of knowledge without works and works with-^ 

out knowledge, are considered, though the former is held superior 
to the latter. Similar discussions are also seen in the Bhaghat Gita, 
a work held in the highest estimation, not only by the Uiudiis, 
but even by the best Sansmt scholars of the west, a work hold 
.by them as containing moral and religious principles, next only 
to those of Christianity. 

Aacnong the writers of th# Parana, prophets were not wanting 
io predict ti^e & They foretold that Mlechas would gain the 
ibvereignty of This prophecy laid at once the warlike 

sgiidt of to the dust. MahWod of Ghazni oonse- 

qumsdly defeat tihe sons a those Khetriya heroes 
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Tvto drew even the admiration of Alexander the Great for their 
courage and militaiy skill. At last, how did Bukhtiyar Khiliji take 
possession of Bengal? “Bukhtiyar oameto the confines of Bengal 
in 1203 and prepared to invade the country. The Brahmins went 
to^he king and told him that it was foretold in the Shasters that 
Bengal should be subdued by the Turks ; and that the Turks were 
now come. They advised him therefore to take his family and his 
treasure and to fly.. No preparation had been made to resist 
Bukhtiyar. He marched with his army through Bengal and 
approaolfed Nuddea. '^On arriving near it, he left his troops in 
a wood and entered ^ho city with only seventeen horsemen. Ho 
advanced to the palace ; the king had sat down to a meal. Hear- 
ing that the enemy was upon hiri, he leaped out at a back door, 
threw himself into a boat and fled to Orissa.’^ Thus, it is clear, 
that the subjection of Bengal to foreign rule is owing simply to 
her philosophy and Puranio prophecy. 

Not only were the active powers of the mind laid prostrate 
at the feet of philosophy and Puranio prophecy, the feelings also 
became more and more contracted from another cause. The 
abundant supply of the gifts of nature at homo, and the barbarous 
•customs and manners of their neighbours abroad, looked upon by 
them with hatred and disdain, limited their field of observation 
within their own country, and contracted their sympathies in the 
same proportion. They cared not to have even a knowledge of 
^he power and progress of their neighbours, till they forgot their 
old associations so completely as to think that India was really 
the whole world. Their sympathies thus contracted became a 
thousand times worse by the division of castes and mixed classes, 
which gradually obtained a firm hold (m Hindu society . The sys- 
tem of caste must have originally worked in beautiful order for 
the organization of the grand structure of Hindu society, and it 
even how preserves nationality, as if has all along prevented it 
from being mingled with any of the sey^eS} trills of oon- 
querora ; while the Saxon, the Dane and ^fae Norman are 
blended and ooinpoun<|^ into the Bhgli^ Thfit 

l^ystem of oas^ a departure from winch hhs no^^ ocoasipned 
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confusion by converting tho mechanical classes into quill-driv- 
ing machines and caused tho decline of useful and fine arts, 
helped to supplant sectional interest for the bond of nationality, 
and destroyed that feeling of unity and brotherhood which 
is essential to* the compactness of tho whole mass of people 
as a nation. Patriotism thus gave place to selfishness, and the 
sacerdotal class contrived to maintain their hierarchical despotism, 
and keep the other orders ignorant of their rights and privileges, 
not only as members of civil society, but even as human beings. 
Tims, while tho early greatness of India was the i-^^joossary 
consequence of her natural blessings, tho inactivity and apathy of 
her sons brought her to a stand still,' and even led lier gradually 
to retrograde. €> 

Some are however of opinion that those very natural blessings 
caused her downfal. It does not stand to reason that the cause 
of an effect can also be tho cause of a contrary effect. Even, if wo 
apply the homoeopathic principle of Dr. llahiiman, wo must dis- 
tinguish between tho two statements, those natural blessings 
which were tho cause of her greatness, and those natural blessings 
which brought ou her downfal. ^ho relation of cause and effect in 
the first statement is direct or immediate, that in tho second state- 
ment is indirect or immediate. The direct and immediate causes 
of tho downfal are tlio inactivity, tlie apathy and tho false belief 
of the people. To confound these with natural blessings is as 
unreasonable as to ascribe the iiegleot of tho education of the son of 
a rich man to his wealth. Ileat might with equal reason be said 
to be the cause of cold, because tho rays of the sun draw up the 
acqueous vapour of which clouds ore formed, and the shower 
consequent thereon cools the air. 

Many are apt to lay the blame on the enervating influence 
of the "dimato of India. They are of opinion that tho Arians, 
when t^y were in their original seat of Iran in the same parallel 
of latitude with Gtreece or Italy, made a steady progress in arts 
and but after they hod settled in India, they could not 
long, maintain that course of progress.'^ Their neighbours were 
a£ not suffloienlly powexM, till this crescent of Islatoism 
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held within its grasp the whole hemisphere, from the coast of 
the Atlantic to the Indus. Consequently, they fell an easy prey 
to the Mahometan power. The Mahometans again under tlie 
influence of the same climate, gradually lost strength and energy, 
and when the hardy sons of a more northern latitude found it to 
be their interest to rule, where they were simply permitted to 
trade, the Mahometans became so degenerated as not to be able 
even to make a bold dofeucc, but they yielded to the Eiiglisli 
as readi^ as the Hindus hful yielded to them. If that be the case, 
tlie Eu^ishmen who have sdtlcd in this country, will in the 
course of time beconft as degenerated as the old Arians or tlie 
subsequent Mahometan rulers. That this hypothesis has no 
foundation in truth may be casil^ observed. The decline of the 
Mahometan power and the rise oi the Sikhs and the Mahrattas 
at once prove that those who had undergone the influence of 
climate for many generations had bettor success in the field. 
English generals, wdio had to light on the plains of India, knew 
w^ell that tlioir Hindu enemies, either in the Punjah or in the 
South, were not inferior in power* or courage to the Mahometans 
with whom they had to fight. The influence of climate is very 
insignificant compared with that of moral causes. Physical cir- 
cumstances certainly exercise a groat influence on the character 
of a nation, but mind is too subtle to bo moulded aloiio by them. 
Its ways and movements sometimes very strongly counteract 
and completely overcome their influence, in so far as the power 
of tUo mind is superior to that of matter ; just in the same way as 
the power of steam enables a vessel to out through against the 
course of wind or water. 

After all, the loss of Indians greatness can by no moans be 
ascribed to the natural blessings which she has the good fortune 
to enjoy. Such an assumption argues a total misoonoeption of the 
natural order of cause and eifect. It is absurd to sujiposo that 
the greatness of the inhabitants of a opuntry is not in direct but 
in an inverse ratio with ils natural blessings. The real cause of the 
gveatnoBs of Greoce is n/t tlie substitution of iron bars aceordii^ 
to the laws of Lyeurgus, nor is th6 power of Bri<^ its 
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bleak aiid oomparatively uBproductivo soil. It iis iii un<]fuestiati- 
able faet, tliat the civilization of any country in the world at any 
age,— of old Tyre, Greece and Borne, of modem jJurc^ in ge- 
neral and of Great Britain in particular, has been in a direct ratio 
j^th its interoourso with India, and the advantages which it pb- 
tained from that cradle of civilization, that world in miniature, 
the Kamd/mm or the Kalpadruma of natural blessings. Such 
blessings can by no means be the cause of the loss of India’s 
greatnoBS* The fall of the ancient Persian enipfee may be ascrib- 
ed to luxury and licentiousness ; the decline of the hefSio spirit 
of old Greece may bo traced to Persian gold the loss of Eoman 
greatness may be the effect of the introduction of oriental pomp 
and the end-oachmeut of bafoarous enemies ; but the enemy of 
India’s greatness was neither luxury xior licentiousness — ^her own 
genius, her own i^hilosophy was her enemy. 


THE POI^.TAIiES OP BENGAL. 

r- 

Bij Mother Goose. 

in. THE INDIGENT BRAHMAN. 

First Ceres, in her chariot seated 
By hariicBsed dragons drawn along the sky ; 

A conittcopea filled her weaker hand, 

Charged with the various offrpring of the land, ^ 

Frait, flowers, and corn. 

The Triumph of Peace. 

There was a Brahman who had a wife and four children. 

, He WM vary poor. With no resources ia the world, he lived 
ehie&^;^a the beaefaotioos of the vioh. His gams were ooasideiv 
ahlo ,?ij[!^ marriages woe oeli&hveted)^ or funeral eermnuniee wwe • 
but as his panahoners did not mary every day^ 
dfd they die every day, ho found it difficult to make tito 
His wife often lebuk^ Mm; wali^ly t^ 
give, bur adeyuuie mipp^ aod ouHtea oOeii 
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naked and hungry. But though poor he was a man. He 
was diligent to his devotions ; and there was uo{a single day iu 
his life to ^hioh he did not say his prayers at Stated hours. His 
tutelary deity was the goddess DurgU, the consort of Siva, the 
o^ative Energy of tho iTniverse. On no day did ho either 
drink water or taste food till he had written in red ink the name 
of Durga at least one hundred and eight times; while throughout 
the day ho incessantly uttored the ejaculation, “0 Durga! 
0 Durga ! have mercy upon me.” Whenever he felt anxious 
on aecdfcfet of his poverty and his inability to support his wife 
and children, he grained out — “Durga ! Durga I Durga ! ” 

One day, being very sad, ho went to a forest many miles 
distant from the village in whiclp he lived, and indulging his 

grief wept bitter tears. He prayed in the following manner : 

‘‘0 Durga! 0 Mother Bhagavati! wilt thou not make an end 
of my misery f Were I alone in the world, I should not have 
been sod^n account of poverty ; but thou hast given me a wife 
and ohiMren. Give me, 0 Mother, tho means to support them.” 
It so happened that on that da;^ and oU that very spot, the god 
Siva and hiS wife Diu’ga wore taking their morning walk. The 
• goddess Durga, on seeing tlie Brahman at a distance, said to her 
diviiio husband — “ 0 Lord of Kailas ! do you see that Brahman ? 
He is always taking ray name on his lips and offering tho prayer 
that I should deliver him out of his troubles. Can we not, my 
lord, do something for the i>oor Brahman, oppressed as he is with 
the cares of a growi^ family. We should give him enough to 
moke him comfortable. As the poor man and his family have 
never enough to eat, , I propose that you give him a ha^fli* 
winch should yield him an inexhaustible supply of The 

lord of Kailas readily agreed to the proposal of his divine consort^ 
and fey his fiat created on the spot a the required 

quality, Durga tlien, oallfng th«f BtaJitow to hdV, said, — ■* 0 
Blanton ! I have often th()iight pitijtole c 

repeated prayers have last moved my compassion. V Here fe a 
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Imndi for y6^ When you turn it upside down and shako it, it 
will pour down a never-ceasing shower of the finest mmlki^ wliich 
will not end till *you restore the handi to its proper position. 
Yourself, your wife, and your children can eat as much mu^ki as 
you like, and you can also sell as much as you like.** The Brad- 
man, delighted beyond measure at obtaining so inestimable a trea- 
sure, made obeisance to the goddess, and, taking the hmdi in his 
hand, proceeded towards his houso as fast as his legs could caxry 
him. But he had not gone many yards when be thought of 
testing the ofFicacy of the* wondexful ve^oL Aooordfegly ^ 
turned the handi upside down and shook/t, when, lo, and be- 
hold ! a quantity of the finest rnudki he had ever seem fell to the 
. ground, lie tied the sweet-meat in liis sheet and walked on. 
It was now noon, and the Brahman was hungry ; but he coiild 
not eat without his ablutions and his prayers. As he saw in tho 
way an inn, and not far from it a tank, he purposed to halt 
there that he might bathe, say his prayers, and thereat the 
mnch-desired mudkL The BrahmSb sat at the inn-keepm^s shop, 
put the hundi near him, smoked tobacco, besmeared his body 
with mustard oil, and before proceeding to bathe in tho adjacent 
tank gave the handi in charge to tlie iuu-keepor begging him 
again and again to take especial care of it. 

When tho Brahman went to his batli and his devotions, tlie 
inn-keeper thought it strange that he should be so careful as to 
the safety of his earthen vessel. There must be something valu- 
able in tlie fmndi^ he thought, otherwise why should the Brahman 
take so much thought about it? Ilia curiosity being excited he 
opened the handi, and to his surprise found that it ^ntained no- 
thing. What con be the meaning of this? thought the inn- 
himself. Why should the Brahman care so much 
for an empty hmuii ? He took up the vessel, and began to exa- 
and when^in tho*^ course of examination, he 
tuined a quantity of the finest fell 

firoin it, had went on falling without ^intermission. The inn-, 
kee|i^ called his wife and children to fitness this 
itaeo good fortune. The show^ of the sugared frM 
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were 80 copious that they filled all tho vessels and jars of* the 
inur-keeper. He resolved to appropriate to himself this precious 
handle and accordingly put in its place another liamii of the same 
iSizi) and make. The ahlutions and devotions of the Brahman 
being now over, he came to tho shop in wet clothes reciting holy 
texts of the Vedas, Putting on dry clothes, he wrote on a sheet of 
paper the name of Durga one hundred and eight times in red 
ink ; after which he broke lois fast on the mudki his handl had al- 
iHjBudy given him. Thus refreshed, and being about to resume his 
jpumij^homewards, ^le called for his handl wliich tho inn-kooper 
delivered to him aci^iug — “There, Sir, is your handle ; it is just where 
you put it ; no one has touched it.” The Braliman, without sus- 
pecting an3dhipg, took up tho hmdi and preceded on liis journey ; 
and as he walked on, he congratulated himself on his singular 
good fortune. “How will my poor wife,” he thought within 
himself, “ bo agreeably surprized ! How greedily the children 
will the mnd/d of heaven’s own manufacture ! I shall 

soon b&bme rich, and lift up my head with the best of them all.” 
Tlie pains of travelling wore eoiisidorably alleyiated by these joy- 
ful anticipations. He reached his house, and calling his wife 
and children said — “ Look now at what I have brought. This 
hundl that you see is an unfailing source of wealth and content- 
ment. You will see what a stream of tho finest tnudki will flow 
from it when I turn it upside down.” The Brahman’s good wife, 
hearing of mudki falling from tho handl unceasingly, thought that 
^her husband must have gone mad ; and she was confirmed in her 
opinion when she found that nothing fell from the vessel though 
it was turn^ upside down again and again. Overwhelmed with 
grief, the Brahman concluded that the inn-keeper must have 
played a trick with him;., he must have stolon the handl ' 
Durga had given him, and put a common one in its stead. He 
back the next day to^ho inuskeeper, and charged him with 
having handL The inn-keepor put on a,fit of ang^, 

. expressed surprize at tim BrcJinmn’s dtoging him * ; 

■ frcmihis A ^ 

. The Bridiman tboh bethoiight hi^p^ m mtervi©w,%||: ; 
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the goddess Dlirga who had given him the handle and accordingly 
went to the forest where he had met her. Siva and Durga again 
favoured the Brahman with an interview. Durga said— So, 
you have lost the handi I gave you. Here is another, take it and 
make good use of it.’^ The Brahman, elated with joy, made 
obeisance to the divine couple, took up the vessel and went on 
his way. Ho had not gone far when he turned it upside down, 
and shook it in order to see whether any mndki would fall from 
it. Horror of horrors ! instead of sweetmeats about a score of 
demons, of gigantic size and ^ grim visagfe, jumped oixt^bf th^ 
kamit^ and began to belabour the astonished Brahmtin witli 
blows, fisticuffs and kicks. He hod the presence of mind to turn 
up the hindl and to cover it, wtien the demons forthwith dis- 
appeared. He concluded that this new handi had been given him 
only for the punishment of the inn-keeper. He accordingly went 
to the inn-keeper, gave him the new hamii in charge, begged of 
him carefully to keep it till he returned from his ablutions and 
prayers. The inn-keeper, delighted with this second godsend, 
called his wife and children, and said — ‘‘ This is another fmndi 
brought here by the same Brahman who had brought the han(U 
of mudku This time, I hope, it is not niudhi but mndmu^ Come, 
be ready with baskets and vessels, and 111 turn the handi upside 
down and shako it.” This was no sooner done than scores of 
fierce demons started up, who caught hold of the inn^koepor and 
his family and belaboured thorn mercilessly. They also began 
upsetting the shop, and would have completely desttoyed it, if * 
they had not besought the Brahman, who had then returned from 
his ablutions, to shew m«rcy to them and to send awia^ the terrible . 
/dexAgns. The Brahman acceded to the inn-keeper’s request, he 
dismissed the demons by shutting up the vessel ; he got the 
former handi^ and with the two fkandm went to his native village. 

On reaching home the Bi^hman shut the door of his house, 
tnriied i^ n^^ and shook it; the result was 

an stream of the finest any oonfec^oner in 
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tlio oountry oould produce. The man, his wife, and their children, 
devoured the sweetmeat to their hearts’ content ; all the avail- 
able earthen pots and pans of the house wore filled with it ; and 
the Brahman resolved the next day to turn confectioner, to open 
a shop in his house, and sell mudki. On the very day the shop 
was opened, the whole village came^o the Brahman’s house to buy 
tho wonderful mitdkL They had never seen such mitdki in their 
life, it was so sweet, so white, so large, so luscious ; no confec- 
tioner in the village or any town in the oountry had ever manu- 
factuT§itany thing 4iko it. The reputation of tho Braliman’s 
tmidki extended, ium^ few days, beyond the bounds of the village, 
and people came from remote parts to purchase it. Cartloads of the 
sweetmeat were sold every day, a*id the Brahman in a short time 
became very rich. lie built a large brick bouse and lived like a 
nobleman of the land. Once however his property was about 
to go to wreck and ruin. His children, one day, by mistake 
shook tho wrong handi^ when a large number of demons dropped 
down and caught bold of the Brahman’s wife and children and 
wore striking thorn meroilossly, when happily the Brahman came 
into the house and turned up the handi. In order to prevent a 
similar catastrophe in future, the Brahman shut up tho domon- 
hfmdi in a private room to which his childreu had no access. 

Pure and uninterrupted prosperity, however, is not the lot of 
mortals ; and though tho demon-A«3f«f// was put aside, what se- 
curity was there that an aeoidont might not befal the nualki’- 
hamli ? One day during the absence of the Brahman and his 
wife from the house, the children decided upon shaking the handi ; 

. but jOs each of them wished to enjoy the pleasure of shaking it 
there was a general struggle to get it, and in the meke tho hafidi 
fell to the ground and broke. It is ncedlesa to say that the Brah* 
maujwhen on reaching home ho heard id the disaster, became inex- 
pressibly sad. Tho children were <J!f course well cudgelled, but lio 
flogging of chUdrea could replace the magio4 • Aftei: some 
days be again wont the fore^ and o:fi&red 
Bui^’sfavouk laatfe^ to 

been 
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accorapaniod with the following caution — “ Brahman, take 
C3^0 of this hamli; if you again break it or lose it, 141 not give 
you another.” J?he Brahman made obeisance and went away 
to his house at oiie stretch without halting anywhere. On reach- 
ing home he shut the door of his house called his wife to him, 
turned the //rrm/nipside down,%ad began to shake it. They were 
only expecting mtidki to drop from it, but instead of mudki a 
perennial stream of beautiful sandma issued from it. And stwyh 
mmksa / yp confectioner of Burra Baza r ev er made its like. It 
was more the food of gods than of men."^ The Brahmsnf forth- 
with set up a shop for selling mndern^ the $rine of which soon 
drew crowds of customers from aU parts of the country. At 
all festivals, at all marriage ftasts, at all funeral celebrations, 
at all PiijaSy no one bought any other Handem than the Brah- 
^paau’s. Every day, and every hour, many jars of gigantic size, 
filled with the delicious sweetmeat, were sent to all parts of tlie 
country. 

The wealth of the Brahman excited the envy of the Zemin- 
dar of the village who, having ^heard that the sawrfm was not 
manufactured hut dropped from a handiy devised a plan for getting 
possession of the miraculous vessel. At the celebration of his 
son^s marriage he held a great feast to which were invited hundreds 
of people. As many mountain-loads of semdosa would be requir- 
ed for the purpose, the Zemindar proposed that the Brahman 
should bring the magical handi to the house in which the feast 
was held. The Brahman at first refused to take it there ; but as 
the Zemindar insisted on its being carried to his own house, he 
reluctantly consented to take it there. After many Himalayas of 
mndesa had been shaken out, the handi was taken possession of by 
the Zemindar, and the Brahman was insulted and driven out of 
^ the house. The Brahman, without giving vent to anger in the 
least, went to bis house, and taking the demon-handi in 

Ms book to the door of the Zemindar’s house. Be 

on which a hundred d^ . 
as.#ain the vasty deep and enacts a m 
^ describe. Tto hnadreds d gttesto 
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been bidden to the feast were caught hold of by the unearthly 
visitants and beaten ; the women were dragged by their hair 
from the Zenana and dashed about amongst men ; while the big 
and burly Zemindar was driven about from room to room like a 
bale of cotton. If the demons had been allowed to do thoir will 
only for a few minutes longer, all the men would have been kill- 
ed, and the very house razed to the ground. The Zemindar fell 
prostrate at the feet of tho Brahman and begged for mercy. 
Mercy was shown him and tho demons were removed. After that 
the BralMMn was no fnoro disturbed by the Zemindar or by any 
one else ; and he lin^d many years in great happiness and en- 
joymont. 

Thus my story %ndeth, 

Tlio Natiya-thorn withoreth, &c. 

Motheu Goose. 


SOME TIIOUGHTS.ON CONSCIENCE. 

Having treated at some length on what is meant by con- 
science, we proceed, in the next place, to treat of its mode of opera- 
tion. The observations which we should have made here have 
been already anticipated in part when speaking of tho supremacy 
gf oonscienoe. 

In order to understand fully the operation of the moral 
princij>Ie, it is necessary to take a slight survey of the whole men- 
tal constitution. Tlie five senses which wo possess are the inlets 
of all sensitive and physical knowledge. The eye, the most 
pleasant and tlie most valuable of all the senses, brings to us 
an inbaloulnble amount of solid and useful information. By it 
we avail ourselves of a world which teems with beauty, grandeur, 
and sublimity. Through the ear we bear tihe words 6f men and 
heart-melting music. Tfee organs of smell 4md taste and tqttch 
furnish us with the amplest information suited to differeut ; 

AU this 
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mind. By tho indefatigable industry and unwearied perseverance 
of the remembering faculty, this information is not allowed to bo 
forgotten. Nor is the mind merely stuffed with it. The wonder- 
fully recreative faculty of imagination or fancy busily engages her- 
self in multiplying this store. By her marvellous fecundity she 
propagates new species every day. By her unbounded flight crea- 
tion is stripped of all that is sublime or beautiful, grave or ludi- 
crous. Scenes more picturesque than were ever witnessed, sounds 
more ravishing than were ever heard, odours more fi*agrant than 
were ever smelled, dainties more delicious^han were eVSi* tasted, 
and sensations more exrjuisite than were evi?rf*'folt, all crowd into 
the mind. But as yet the mind is in a state of disorder and 
cliaos. It is reason that inftoduoes order and harmony. It 
discovers to man those relations of objects wliicU before lay in 
midnight. It tells him of the laws that govern the pliysicixl 
•world ; the relations in which ho stands to other human beings, 
and in whicjh others stand to him ; and the easiest and the most 
effectual means to accomplish his ends. In fact, order and har- 
are established where thqre was nothing but disorder and 
confusion. 

This operation of reason among the sensitive and the intol- ' 
leetual faculties will explain to us the cognate operation of oon- 
seionce. In the pathetic or emotive part of the mind, tliero are 
selflove, the desires, the alfections and the moral principle. 

The i)rincipIo of self-love often dogeiiorating into selfishneM 
seeks the advantage and welfare of its subject. The constant cry 
of degenerate self-love is “ give, give.’’ Self-gratification is its 
end. It does not care what becomes of the rest of mankind pro- 
vided self is gratified. “ Now, now is the time of gratification, 
the present moment is tlie only reality,” is its language. Imme- 
diate enjoyment is its object. 

The desires next come into play. These direct a man to 
cerfttin to gratify selfishness, The desire 

of the g^tifioatioii of the animal prop^sitios leads a man to jiu- 
dulge ill all the luxuries of food and clothing. The desiro of 
enti^ him to ascend the rugged cliffs of towering amlff- 
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tion. The desire of riches inflnoQocs him to dive into the ocean 
for pearls, to penetrate into deop mines for gold, and to hear all 
the inolemenoies of the weather — the sadden transitions of poler 
cold and eqoatoreal heat. The dosiie of literary fame causes him, 
wi^ loss of health and spirits, to consume the midnight oil and to 
pore into hooks when other men sleep and take rest. And so of 
the whole round of the desires. 

•While the desires tend to the gratification of ourselves, the 
affections lead us to a consideration of the relations in which we 
stand t^^ffthers. Those which are called the domestic affections 
throw a spell the inftienoe of which none can resist. The rever- 
enoe and filial respect to his parents, lore towards brothers and 
sisters, and the conjugal affections direct his soul to their respec- 
tive ends. The affections of social love and friendship incite him 
to confide secrets to a few chosen companions. The general and 
cosmopolitan affections of voracity, justice and henevolence re- 
quire us to act towards other men with consistency, truth and 
kindness. 

Now, oonsoienoe operates on those in a manner similar to that 
in which reason operates upon the sensitive and intellectual 
^wers. It restores order and harmony to the moral depart- 
ment. It operates on self-love in restraining it from degenerat- 
ing into selfishness. When it hurries a man to the gratification 
of his propensities, oonsoienoe raises a dissenting voice. When 
hj^is absorbed with the calculation how to the injury and detri- 
ment of the cause of others, his own may best be secured, oon- 
soienoe with a magisterial air says “ Fcto.” Gonsoienoe distinguishes 
between self-love, properly so called, and selfishness. It gpves 
unto self-love, the things that belong unto selfdove, and unto 
selfishness the things that belong unto se^hness. It operates on 
the desires thus ; When a Votary of learning, in his enthusiasm and 
ardour to get at the waters of Castalia, wastes hts body by overmuch 
exertion, oonsoienoe, in the name of fl^-loycy tells him 
to aj^iaan from it. Whert a child of ambitipn ei^ferly thirsting 
after the first station in tLe kingdom ^ one hmght'^ 
anothWi jtfmyea ' ^ one and that sheer yiMeiMas 
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tmd oflton by detraction, and tumbles down nultitudos of others, 
oossciwoe orios out, “Loro thy neighbour os thyself.” Xo the 
man that will have money at any rate, it says “ Labour not f(« 
the meat that porisheth, but for that which doth not perish and 
also that the “ love of money is the root of all evil.” To the 
hunter after popnlority and fame it says, — “ It is an unsubstantial 
thing, not worth laboring for.” To a man thirsting after mUftary 
renown by bravo deeds in the battle field, jetting hundreds «nd 
thousands of human beings to death, and mining nations, it says, 
“ Thou shalt not kill,'’ “ the life of a mantis piedous jvtho sight 
of God.” And so of the rest. ^ 

Copsoienoo operates on the alFootionB thus : To a person full 
of filial rospeot and rovmandb, and who obeys his parents in all 
things, it distinctly says, “ obey them in all things lawful, for the 
law of God is of superior authority to that of man.” To a man 
flowing with love and friendship, and that loves liis brother or 
sister or any friend immoderately, it says, “ Creature, love ought 
never to cjxoeed love to God in intensity, extent, or constancy.” 
To a man strictly observant of ^o duties of voracity, justice and 
bonovolonce, oonsoienco imparts the fragrance of complaisance, 
and says^ “ Well done, and so persevere.” Thus does oonsoienoo 
operate on the aifootions. 

Having thus very briefly described tho general operation 
of cdnscience on self-love, will, the desires, and tho affeetionB, 
it is our intention now to mark oonoisoly tho manner in which 
it admonishes us of our duty. In order to this, it will So 
necessary to lay down two fundamental principles which are 
taken for granted in tho argument. The first groat prinmplc, 
taken for granted in Ihe argument) is the existence of a First 
Cause, who is infinitely powai^M, wise, holy, and good, and 
that He designs the happiness e£ all Ills creatures. But this is 
a point in which all sober* persoxis, with whom we have any 
thing to do, are agrood. Tlmt God wills the happiness ' of His 
creatures etuanot be questioned after a Tuoinent’s refieotion. jFor 
jan inforitely wise and good being could have other 

end 4o s(gve in creatiag rational and moral thou to 
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nmnifost His own glory by making them happy. The nvcond 
tnith taken for granted in the following argument is, that every 
event that is brought to pass in the providence of God is adapted 
to accomplish some certain and determined end. And is not this 
principle quite rational ? Is it not an inevitable corollary from 
the admitted proposition of the existence of an all- wise God ? 
It were madness to say, that, foreordained and predetermin- 
ed as the issues of all things are, any thing could happen that 
was not ordained for|the accomplishment of some worthy and 
exalted fiffll^ose. These two propositions being admitted, we pro- 
ceed to state the argHi’gieiit briefly. 

In tlie first place, it is a fact founded on the univexial con- 
Boiousness and experience of all nfen tjiat the performing of cer- 
tain actions is followed up by certain feelings in the mind, and 
the performance of certain other actions is followed up by certain 
other feelings. The performance of one set of actions is accom- 
panied with, and followed by feelings of delight, satisfaction, joy, 
and complaisance, and the performance of certain other actions 
by feelings of wretohodiiess, mise^ablenoss, regret, and remorse. 

On a cold wintry morning I take a walk. I see before mo 
Ian old man perfectly ragged, and shivering with cold. His 
({ountenanoo tells many a tale of woe. Ho comes up to mo, 
and in broken accents and with tearful eyes, describes the 
whole narrative of his sulferings, — how his vessel tossed hy 
t^ agitations of the raging sea was wrecked, which cost him 
the lives of his dear partner of life and children. At the re- 
cital of this affecting narrative my mind becomes overpower- 
ed with the deepest emotions. I bring hini to my house, givo 
him a now suit of clothes, a hearty dinner, and hid him 
good bye after putting into his hand a gold-moh^. Now, by the 
laws that regulate the moral constitution of man, the perform- 
ance of this action is followed by feeling of satisfaction and 
complaisance. But suppose for a meuneat thftt my,^^^ 
war^s such an afflicted arrt nnfortimato wore different. 

Suppose, instead of sympalhisuig wtth 

dition and rendering him all the assistnno6; I^^ <^^ iltag 
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him to my house, beat him severely^ and send him about lus 
business. Now, this conduct, by the invariable laws of moral 
eequenoe, if I had a particle of oonsoienoe in me, would excite 
in my mind the feelings of dissatisfaction and remorse. Now, 
without multiplyingf instances, the question that naturally 
suggests itself is, what may be the cause of . the difference of 
the feelings excited by these two opposite courses of con- 
duct ? And since we find that there are innumerable actions the 
performance of which is invariably followed by the feelings of 
satisfaction and complaisance, and innumerable others tlMr^rfonu- 
ance of which again is followed by feelings dissatisfaction and 
WTetche(||^6S8, it comes to be asked, what is the cause of this 
invariable association of a certain course of conduct with pleasure- 
able, aud of a certain other with positively painful sensations ? 
This is an inmriahk moral sequence. We say mmriahky because 
those people who have not the privilege of having these feelings ex- 
cited in their minds ought to bo cousidered as moMtrom exceptiom. 
And as all sequences, whether in the physical or the moral world, 
are established hy the Author of Nature, these latter must also be 
ascribed to his establishing. And since Qod wishes the hap- 
piness of his creatures, he wishes us to attain it by the diligent ' 
perfonnance of the dictates of our conscience. And this admoni- 
tion, however feeble and practically unheeded it may be, is as 
obligatory and binding on us his creatures — ^the subjects of this 
morid priuoiple, as though Qod told us solemnly aud fearfully 
in a clap of thunder. Weil has it been said, therefore, that con- 
science ii the vicegerent of God in the soul. 
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4. Nemlata Natah, By Hara Lai Raya. Calcutta ; Smith & Co’s.. 
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All these four books are dramas written by Baboo Hara Lai 
Kaya ; they were published some time ago, but as they have been 
sent to us, we are glad to notice them briefly. The first, on the 
list, is a translation or rather adaptation of Shakspeare’s Macbeth 
with curtailments and also additions. To say that the writer has 
been able to preserve in the translation the spirit of the immortal 
bard of Avon, would be to say that he has achieved an impossi- 
bility. But it is a tolerably fair attempt. The seoond on the 
list is a translation and adaptation of the celebrated play of Sakun- 
tala by Kalidas. In our opinion, the translator has met with better 
4Micoe8s here than in the first ; and the reason is not far to seek, 
since it is infinitely easier to translate itito Bengali from Sanskrit 
than from English. The third and fourth books on the list are 
original plays ; the one being a story connected with the con- 
quest of Bengal by Bukhtiyar Kluliji at the Hme of Lakshman 
Sen, and the other a story &ota the AniiilB of Bajosthan. Both 
these plays have considerabip merit^ The aut^ shews a great 
deal of descriptive power, of knowledge of h^ 
he delineates well, and of mastery of Oa ' ihe whole. 
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: / BE^ fe Another drama clraWB from jthat never-faiHog^foun* 


tarn— The^ plot b» intoi^estiitg, but we 4o not 
think that tbo intoree^ has beOti kept up to orid^ owing to tho 
dearth of vfidrfy of inoidents.^ The author m somewhat dei- 
oient in invmition^ .In otheiyrespoots, it is a good perfbrmatnce,— 
the desoriptlons are lively and thp style oleor. 


An Historical tov .By Haran Cjj^andra Raka. Bliaba- 
Mjpur : Saptahik Snmbad Press, B. E. 1283. ‘ ^ 

Baboo Ilaran Chandra Baha, whpisa Bengali Christian 
gentlemah^ has written an interesting story oonncctod with Caohar, 
a province the physical resources of , which are now being deve- 
loped by British capitalists. The author derived liis materials 
from an old gentleman, who was the legal agent of the old royal 
house, of Oachar, and from an old barber who, like the rest of his 
fraternity in all parts" of the worid^ was fuH of tales and anec- 
dotes. The story is well written f anctwe ho|>e the author will 
meet with sufficient success to induce him to write another, for 
Wo learn from tho preface that .his materials haVo not been ex- 
hausted. 




Haying xp^ the preceding papers f eiy W answered sue- " ; 
cessively the t^o questions, “ ^hat is meant hy conspienoe , ;f 
and *VHow does it operate*?'^ it |s our deingn in this to reply to a “ ^ 
third, ; t; 

. In the first place, conscience is injured when it is not c^ercis^j ^ 
The stability of !>any«prmoiple is in direet proportion to its exercise^ ^ 
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woiids. /^eU hatk^e poet 
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an infallible proof that there is already an ©nfeeblement of its 
authority. The fact that tlie tumultuary passions, by gathering 
'energy and strength, and by enlisting under its baneful standard 
the whole tribe of the desires and affections, have succeeded so 
far as to create in the mind a popular sentiment in their favor, is 
a positive indication that all things are not in a state as they 
ought to be. When an air of sacreduoss is thrown around the 
tribunal of conscienoe, and when it maintains its ancient right of 
supremacy, it is very difiB.cult to disreganl and contemn its dic- 
tates. But now that its omnipotence, so to speak, is rjj^pyoved by 
an actual defeat, that a general wliisper c^iu-orning the feeble 
authority of conscience is industriously spread throughout all the 
forces of the mind, the passion^ grow more daring and im]>ii(lont. 
To put in motion a rude mass of matier for the first tiim? recpiires 
a good amount of force. Tliis force ought to be sufficient for tw^o 
things; for subduing the ris inert iac or natural shigglsli of matter, 
and secondly to produce motion. For there is snob a thing as the 
neutralization of the for()o communicated in just d(‘stroying the 
ms inert lae and no more, that is, not prodnoiiig any f{erei^))tible 
motion. But when such a qiwintity of force is gathered which 
not only destroys the natui*a] sluggishness of tlio body but also 
puts it in motion, the original force bei ng double of tliat required 
in producing and maintaining motion, tlio motion, if unresisted 
by any external influence, would coutiiuio to eternity. So is it in 
the human mind. A double quantity of energy in the passions is 
requisite to set at nought the authority of conscience, and posi- 
tively to disregiml its commands. And when both these are 
effected, that is, when its authority is set at nought and its dictates 
disregarded, the work of disregarding tlie commands of conseience 
will increase in a gooraetrioal progression. 

The moral priuoiple is weakened or injured when it is not 
enUghtened, The human mind is so constituted that it admits of 
progre^V© development an^ * enlightenment. Indeed, develop- 
ment and enlightenment are essential '::o the healthful and vigor- 
ous existence of the mind. Had the mhid been perfect it would 
/ not have lain under such a condition, for thou it would not have 
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admitted of inereaso. Tlie all perfect Q-od, the Father of lights, 
does not admit of being improved. But all creatures are suscep- 
tible of indofiiiite improvement in the scale of porfeotiom And/ 
if they are not improved, they certainly are in the act of being 
d^raded. In all things but especially in all things moral, 
not to advance is to go haok/^ But it may be asked what is 
meant by enlightoniiig the conscience ? Conscience like every 
other principle of the mind is not to be found in every man in. 
an equal state of development. It exists dilforently in differ- 
ent per^’^-« ^ When a child is ushered into the world, it possesses 
with all other fINiltios the gorminant principle of morality. 
In this embryo-state ^it lies hid in the chamber of the little 
mind. But like all other facultioij^ it developes itself when pro- 
per objects address themselves to it. The first object that 
probably wakes the moral faculty of the child into sensible 
existence is its mother. The father next, and others. By de- 
grees various objects presenting themselves, the principle is gra- 
dually devolopod till it arrives at a certain degree of improvement. 
But if tfli reverse process take place, if proper objects do not 
present themselves before the miairs ©ye, it may bo hid in moral 
, night. Thus it is with the savage. The young savage when 
brought into tlie world has his conscience a little developed to- 
wards his parents, but after that tlie development ceases. Being 
surrounded by other savages, and placed in circumstances which 
nearly preclude this development, it lies hid fixd positively grow» 
%forse. Conscience may bo enlightened by acquainting it with 
its proper province, by recalling into the miiid the characters of 
persons who manifested fully developed oonBoiences, by consulting 
it on every the slightest oooasion, and by obeying its commands. 

Another cause of the weakening of the authority of con- 
Boienoe is the overmaaterinfj strength and energy of the passions. 
The human mind has a niop balancing of its powers and suscep- 
tibilities as it comes pure Bfxd untainted from the hands of God. 
To preserve this wondeitul harmony and equilibrium of parts 
ought to be the glory qjf' humanity. But iti this world of uni- 
versal confusion and disorder there is no preserying this equUi- 
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biium. The whole of a man's life is one oontinuous striving after 
investing the passions with indomitable energy. Every time that 
we act in spite of the dissenting voice of conscience, we invest the 
passions with strength. Every time that we do according to the 
biddings and dictates of our dexn’aved x^assLons and desires, we 
invigorate them. But it is evident that in prox^ortion as the 
X)assion8 increase in strength, the rdoral x^rinoiple is, weakened in 
that very proportion. Every x>artiole the x>ti»sLons flourish i^nd 
fatten by, must be so much subtracted from the x>ower and au- 
thority of conscience. The strength ofh:ho wiokejj^^ pissioiis, 
desires, inclinations, and x^rox^onsities, is in a;i: inverse ratio with 
the strength of the moral faculty. ' 

The prpfienfatian of the ohiwh of ihe pemiomy though not 
actually gratified, has a tendency to lesson the intensity of tlie 
tone of the moral This may be illustrated by tho 

familiar case of a drunkard. Sux^poso no<ir I so x^hice a glass of 
wine before a drunkard, that he can just look at it without being 
able to stretch forth his hand and partake of the inebrieting 
draught. The sight of the glass sets the drunkard on%re. Tho 
craving of on oft gratified paasiou, the call of nature superin- 
duced by constant indulgence, tho recurring of ten thousand 
associations that crowd tho mind conoorniag the It 

yields to him, the utter obliviousuess of dll cares and anxieties 
which it brings on, make him groan on account of its being 
denied to him. He begs, entreats, promises, and threatens, 
for the glass. Now, it is evident to every reflecting person, tlKit 
although there is not in the case hero supposed an actual gratifi- 
cation of the passion, yet there is tho presence of all the effects 
fl^owing from it. There is not indeed an actual, manifested, and 
avert act, wherein tlie impotence of consciouce in restraining 
him from partaking of the poisonous draught, is showed forth. 
Yet thcii^e the cousoexuenoes of an internal struggle and 
revolution. All the visible effects which would flow from %n ac- 
tual gratifioatiou of the passions are eaiihibited in full manifesta- 
tation. The only difference between the two cases, is that, where- 
as in the one there is an overt act, there is none in the other. 
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And the insignificancy of the element of the external action in 
estimating the moral efiects of the case, is made to appear by the 
consideration that the external act could not possibly take place, 
for the person by supposition was laid under pliysical restraint. ^ 
X*astly, there is a principle in the human mind wliich, view- 
ing it in tliis light, exerts a most awful and dangorovis mfluen(?e 
on the morq^ principle. Tliis principle is MM. With the phi- 
losophy of habit we liave notliiug to do here. Ours is a practical 
utilitarianism. Howovcr, in i)assing it may not be amiss here to 
any tli#t tlie thtKJr}?' or habit, as expounded by I)r. Chalmers in his 
excellent “ ^ridg»[^at<3r Treatist? ” seems to us more philosophic 
than that proposed b^ Dr. Brown in his Led lives . Both account 
for it by tlie general princydo of asBOciation of ideas or sugges- 
tion, But l)r. Brown would not only hold that one idea suggests 
another, but that an him suggests a feeling^ and that one feeling 
suggests another teoling. So iliat according to Dr. Brown there 
isi not only an assooialion of ideas but of feelings also. To this 
Dr. Chalmers, in our opinion, very justly and properly objects, 
and say^ that the feeling is excited not because the idea suggests 
the fooliug, but the object itself ^iuggosts the feeling, there being 
an aptitude, a fitness, an ada]>tatiou in the object to excite it. 
The antecedent of the feeling is not the idea., but the object. 
However this may %o, the practical efficacy of this i:)riuciple is 
uuivcrsally acknowledged. 

It is by the force of this talismanic power of the mind, that 
All individual repeatedly acting contrary to the dictates of his 
couseionce, at last lauds himself in the awful condition of never 
being able to do according to its injunctions, and of always 
presenting a deaf ear to all its suggostions. It is thus we sec 
that a youth of singular modesty and sobriety may become a great 
drunkard. The youth the first time ho goes to a party of plea- 
sure, naturally feels backward to take into his yet unpolluted 
hantls the overflowing g<^let ; buf encouraged and spurred on by 
his companions he darefl take it. When he refuses to take it on 
the ground of some scijifples of oonsoionco, lie is held in derision 
by the scoifiug crew. The scruples of his oonsoionco are done 
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away by the jeers and jokes of the party. The natural sanctities 
of his youth lul sobriety and modesty giro way. The restraints 
put up by tlie sense of sliame aro done away with. Encouraged 
jgiJby the jovial bacoluinaliaus he takes up the intoxicating and 
jjoisouing bowl. The scruples of liis oonscienoe present them- 
selves and prevent him from taking the so-called delicious 
draught. He puts the goblet on the table. A volley of abuses 
and jeers are flung uj)on him from all sides of the lestive board. 
The youth sits abashed and confounded. He feels his pride mor- 
tified. His honor, as he supposes, is at stake. IleJi£ts%p his 
head, rotates tlie bowl into his liands and sips whole quantity 
at once. Applauses are heaped upon him from all quarters 
of the table. He, by the suggqstion^f vanity, in order to show 
. to his companions that after all he was not ashamed of tho 
wdne, asks for more, and sips it all. All this time his conscienoo 
remonstrated with him, but its voice was drowned by tho revelry. 

Now tins habitual opposition to the voice of oonscionco 
produces an awful state which has boon appositely termed tho 
(hadoiiinif of the inonti princtplc. In this wretcliod state eon- 
Bcienco is said to die. There isn.io sensation in, or movement 
of, oonscienoe. It dies. This sovereign facult}’', which was 
originally given to man with the design qi ruling his mind, is 
disdained. Pas-sions rule tho man. Every object that alfords 
present gratification is readily and greedily accomplisliod. Sel- 
fishness eats up the wliule man. Tho affeotions, which wore in- 
tended to serve as vestal virgins ministering delight and comfortt 
to a well-regulated conscience, become prostituted to vile pur- 
poses.’ Tho will, tho premier of the mental kingdom, becomes 
oharmod into servility by them. All the desires become corrupt 
and vitiated. The whole soul experien.'^es the horrible offectfii of 
a moral anarcliy. The individual becomes filthy, abominable, 
and unto all^ood works reprobate. 

Individuals in this awfully wrenched state the p® of 
inspirati6i\ thus powerfully doseiabes ; And even as they did 
jptot to, Clod in their knowledge, God gave them over 
a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not convenient ; 
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being filled with all mi righteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, malicioufluese ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity ; whisperers, baekbitors, haters of God, despiteful, proud, 
boasters, inventors of evil things, disohedieut to jiaronts, without 
understanding, covenant hreakers, without natural afleofcion, im- 
placable, unmerciful ; who, knowing the judgment of God, that 
they w''hich commit such things are worthy of death, not only do 
the same, but have pleasure in them that do them.’’ 

We now come toj^ treat of the last part of our subject which 
is the% improvement of eonscicnco. We have seen that man, as 
he is, po8.sesses a^^i^mperfei^t and enfeebled cons<!ienee, and that it 
is susceptible of fuvtitor degeneracy. Wo propose now to show 
liow conscience may be irn])rov<^d^ 

In the first place, wo would remark, that conscience may bo 
improved by oonsulting its decisions. Man is incited to action 
by the intluonoe of what has been oallt^d the active powers of the 
mind, or emotions. All actions spring from some ]>assioii or 
emotion. In fact, it is perfectly absurd to talk of an action with- 
out implying that sonio desire or pa.ssion has led to it. But man 
in his fallen and degonorato st al¥.> is iniluenced Tiy unworthy and 
bad motives. This is at least (me of an overwhelming majority 
of the human species. While thcroforo wo tiro carric^d along the 
current of the iuforior passions, wliich seem to liavo mustored 
strengtli from every (piarter, it would bo a miglity adiicn'ement if 
wo could so much as stop in our progi'ess downward. When we 
mm borne aloft by a miglity gale with irresistible violciico, it 
would be a miglity thing, if gathering all our strength w'o could 
resist the violence, and make ourselves halt a little. Would not 
this prove that tlie violence of the gale is abated ? M ost^inqncs- 
tioimbly it Avould. And the c»ft-repeated trials of this soii w^ould 
serve effectually to spend the primuiti mohik which put it in 
motion. 

In like manner, wWle most of our actions originatf> from 
impure and unworth}’' mAives and the suggestions • of foul pas- 
sions, to be able to stpp tlie downward career to which fee pas- 
sions hasten ub> to be able to quench the vigorous and what seems 
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the all but omnipotoui eiiorgy of the passioufl, to bo able to tuni 
away fi*om thorn and to consult tlio voieo of cousoiouce, indicates 
a lessening of their power and a eorrespoiuling increase of the 
authority of the moral principle. Constant intorceptment of the 
march of the passions, and habitual consulting of conscience, 
would most eftectnally at last tend to establish the supremacy of 
the latter. And if the mere oonsulting of the dictates of eon- 
scionce tends to establish its supremacy, the acting according 
to those dictates does mucli more, 

Consoionoe may be improved by tlie nresentation j p thh> mind 
of tlioa© moral objcfcts which serve as excati^* causes of moral 
emotions. The moral susooptibilitios are of flic nature of the emo- 
tions. They are emotions in point of fact. Now emotions can 
never he willed into existence. The will has no power or effi- 
ciency to call forth any one emotion whatsoever. I can nover 
will to bo angry, to l)o sorrowful, or bo in the slate of any enio^ 
tion at all. This is impossible frt>m Iho iiaturo of the mind. 
Volition then has no f/irec/ control r)ver the aUbciionB and 
tlie emotions. But notwithstanding iliis, thoro is an indired con- 
trol which it exercises upon ihcmv Whatever may be snid of the 
'Subtle and plausible arguments of Ilr. Brown to demolish even 
this Indircd coidrol of the will over the emotions, it must never- 
tlieless remain as an artiefo in the crcod of tlio sober observer of 
human uatiiro. This hidurct vonfrol is not exercised by the man- 
date of the will, but hy the inter v’^ention of two very simple pro- 
cesses, wliicli; may he V»riefly illustrated as tVdlow.s : — iVltliough llw; 
will does not and from tlio nature of the mind cannot exercise 
direct control over the afibetions, yet it most unqiiestiouably docs 
over tife comidox intellectual faculty of afleudion. Now I can 
will to attend to any thing. When an abject is before me, 1 can 
will to examine it minutely and attentively. I can by volition 
direct all tlie energies of my soul to the examination of that ob- 
ject. I can by the fortliputting of my volition analyse it, compound 
;it, and meditate upon it. Tliis surely tJ|'e stoutest sceptic cannot 
deny.^'^ second process or rather trutti^ involved in the axgu- 
in hand, is the powder or perception oi* conception to excite 
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emotions. I look at a man in disti’eas ; imniediately tins prorjop- 
tion is followed by tlie aftbotion of compassion. Those two process- 
es, the direct power of volitioji over atteiiticm, and the apti- 
tude of perceptiou or conception to excite emotions, make up that 
process called the m<lirect control of will over the emotions. This 
vital and pregnaut principle in tlie philosophy. of the human mind 
affords us by far the best means for the improveraent of our 
cttnscienoes. 

If we wish to cultivate in us the vir^ous affection of benovo^ 
ifiuc' - by the magical power of the will wo cannot call up the 
einoiiou, we mu^ place ourselves in such situations as sliould 
naturally excite tliis feeling. To call up the atfoction at the bid- 
ding of the will is imj)OssIblo. IVit it is passible to will to get up 
from my cliair. It is possible by the forthpiitti ng of my voli- 
tion to make rnyseir move by my feet. It is possible to transport 
m 3 ''self to a place of miseiy, say a hospital. It is possible by the 
command erf will to outer the room where a young man eaten up 
by disease lies on his miserable bed. It is possible by direct voli- 
tion to look at the wretclied suir»‘rei*, at the iiifanl- daughfor weeping 
at his feet, at tlie tears of the itifant boy, and those w'hioli bedew 
the; chocks of the favtlifiil with. Here however the business of tlie 
will slops. When this scene Is perceived, a stream of compassion 
Hows through my lioavt and overwhelms me. 

Hence also the virtuous aircctions may bo strengthend by re- 
volving in the mind the chara(-torsof eminent and disiutevestod per- 
sonages. The character and life of Howard — ^liis disinterestedness-, 
liis co3moj)olitau patriotism — his travels to all the different pri- 
sons and lazarettos of Europe — liis condesoonsioii in visiting 
anti relieving tlio distressed, — his comjmssion — his contempt 
of all works of taste whenevor they interfered with benevolence — 
the privations he sutfered in the cause of philanthropy — arid his 
noble ardour and enthusiasm in, lyid devottKlness to, the* cause of 
disinterested and self-dejSying bouevoleuce, are features in the 
history of that truly wojidorful man, which, if they fill the mind, 
impart a fragrance of sHoredness to all its affections ami emotions. 

" If any man wishes to cultivate the spirit of true and Uanstian 

2 
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patriotism, let him revolve in his mind, with approving regard 
the beautiful and noble cliaracter of Neheiniali. Let him revolve 
in his mind Nehemiali’s anxiously enquiring after the state of 
his country though himself placed in unusually hivourable cir- 
cumstances — his sad countenance at the nows of Ills country’s 
ruins, his anxiety to rebuild the walls of Jorusalenx — his 
prayei'fulness L'autifully exliibiied tliroughout his life — his 
going himself alone at night to seo Die walls of' his much-]ovc*d 
Zion — Ills zeal, ardour, ayi enthusiasm in partaking of the manual 
labor — his priidouce blended with invincible — And his 

unflinching faith in Divine assistance ; I sav >ot him revolve iu 
his mind with approving regard all those and many other Ihings 
which wo have omitted, and tluAeffect w'ill be 'wondoj'ful. It w'ill 
disseminate a hallowing influeiico through all the mind. 

Once more. If any person w'islies#o cultivate all liis vii*l uous 
affociions, let him helicvingly and with ap]ir».>viiig regard 
contemplate tho life, char{v.*ter, and death of J#tis Christ. 
His character i.s inderal a whole consb/llatioii wherein all tho moral 
attributes shine wiih [peculiar liisire. Lr>t liiiii belii^vingly 
meditate on his iin fathomable and hoiindloss love as manifested 
in leaving behind lum the glorifjs of the oternaJ OodJiead, jind 
in condescending to take unto himself the form of a sorvfinf, — liis 
infinito compassion wliioh displayed itself in all the events of his 
life — his amazing and iiicoinprolAensiblo condesconsion in oven 
washing tlie feet of his disoijdes — liis overburni ng and blazing 
holiness, in tha.t he did no sin, neiiher was iifiy guile found in 
him — Ills devotednoss to tlie cause of God, so that his meat and 
his drink was to do the will of his Pathor — his astonisliing gentle- 
ness and mildness, so that as a sheep bofort^ her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth — Iiis equanimity of tcusiper, inasmuch 
as he wmuld not break the bruized read nor quench the smoking 
flax — ^his uuweariediiess in well-doifi;[|, in feoding thousaiida by 
the word of his power, in unsto}>piug'^ the ears of the deaf, iu 
opening the eyes of the blind, in he&iug the lame, curing the 
paralytic, and raising the dead— his i)rayerfulness, inasmuch as 
he was often seen pouring out his heart and holding converse 
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with the Father on the moimtain’e brow — patience and endd- 
rancG in bearing the ooiitradiotion of sinTiors, the scoffs, the re- 
proaches, the spittings, the waggings of the head of wi(5ked 
irien — ^liis resignation to the will of his Father, so that he could 
fia,y even while drinking tljo enp of indignation and wrath, 
my will but lliine bo done’’ — his aversion to all worldly pomp, 
splendour, and titles, inasmueli as when some of the Jews 
wanted to make him king he lud himself — his marvellous solf- 
denial, inasmuch a,s he was a man of sorrows and acciuaintod with 
grief, that it could literally" said of him, that the foxes have 
holes and tifo of the air liave nests, but the son of man hath 
not a place where to jay liis lay head — I say let a man holiev- 
ingly meditate upon all this, and a lialloAving influence will bo 
dilfused througli his whole soul. ^ 

Having pointed out sonic of tho ways by which eonsoienoo 
may bo impr<)vod we cannKthelp adverting to a fact which pressed 
itself to our notice while penning tho above few pages. We allude 
to the of maiCs thoroughly enllghienifig hin conscience ; 

an<l the ncccssit// of Dicinc lUundnaiion. 

It is all very well to talk^of the several ways by which the 
moral principle nia}'' be exteriorly improved. It is all very well 
to talk of tho salutary and hallowing influence of tho presenta- 
tion of woi’thy and moral objects before the mind’s eye, and of 
tho almost iuexliaustiblo oflLcacy of the magic cliarm of habit. 
But we oiiglit to consider that it is not in these abstract priiici- 
jiles to change the heart. There is no charm, no efTicacy, no 
talisman, no wonder-working energy in any one or all of these 
principles. Abslract principles never changed a human heart. 
What is theT o iii simply presenting to the mind some glorious 
objects tliat (;aii change tho heart ? Is there ought in it of effi- 
cacy P Can it CO uj* lire up virtuous emotions P What can habit do .? 
This priucijile comes into play when the mind is somewhat 
changed. Bat what ohapiges th(f heart P These considerations 
should never bo kept out of sight when treating of the subject 
of the improvement of|i^?)nseienco. 

Let any the most ingenious methods of changing the ‘he^ 
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\ to of improving the cousoienoe be tried, the result will be 
% total failure. The past history of the world proves it be- 
yond oohtradietioii. The attempts of the ancient Greek and 
Boman philosophers to attain to the Summnm bomm, prove 
it beyond contradiction. The nature of the human mind proves 
it beyond contradiction. When the will is saturated, so 
to apeak, with the spirit of evil, when the heart through 
sin has become a filthy puddle of unrighteousness, when Ijlie 
affections are engaged on the side of i^jie perverted will, and 
the passions and the desires on the side of the coy upt* heart, 
there is not one principle in the mind \vhi|i?" can transfonii it. 
Speculative, cold, and abstract principhfs can never revolu- 
tionize the miud. The plain^ declarations of Holy Writ, the 
oracles of truth, prove it beyond contradiction. The heart 
of man is deceitful above all thing|||.and desperately wicked. 
It is not in man whose breaith is in hiS nostrils to direct his steps. 
There is none holy, there is none that doetli good, no not one. 
All have sinned and come short of the glory of God. Can the 
leopard change his skin, or the Ethiopian liis color? All systems 
of religion, ever broached and formed by fallible and sinful men, 
by their iucfficaoy, prove it beyond contradiction. 

Seeing then that the resources of the corrupt constitution of 
the human mind, the attempts of ancient classic philosophers and 
modem theists, and the absurd superstitions of the heathen, alike 
fail in impartiug to man the energy that renovates the heart, 
whence then must it ooino ? Is it to come from some quarter rir 
other, or is man to perish eternally, for no man can see God 
without holiness? Where is the conscience-enlightening and 
heart-renovating energy to come from ? This is a momentous 
question ; for on this hangs the weal or woe of the whole of the 
human species. But blessed be tbe God of our salvation that in 
his infinite mercy he has planned out ^ a mysterious economy of re- 
demption in which the amplest provisito for the sanctification of 
the he^le; made. By an infusion, so to ^eak, of the Spirit of God 
It is not, however, sanctified at once. 

w carried on prc^ressiyely. its effects are at once most 
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glorious and beneficial. Conscience, that vicegerent of God in the 
soul, which, by the introduction of sin and the consequent irapreg-? 
nation of the passions and alfection with refractory energy, was 
deprived of its rightful supremacy and authority, becomes anew 
enthroned, not by the resurrootion of any inhoront energy in itself, 
hut by the power of the Spirit of God. Tlio will, the prime 
mover of the soul, which by being perverted was formorly the 
mgrtal foe of the moral principle, becomes its co-adjiitor. The 
affections and tlie dosijes, whicli heretofore were prostituted ‘to the 
worst «of purposes, being purified, as it wei’e, with tenfold fire, 
serve as ministeift;.^ handmaidens to conscience and the will, and 
diffuse throughout iht? wliolo soul a sensation of the iiiteiisest joy 
and delight. And as tlie moral sjfito of man exerts a somewhat 
mighty infinem^eon the judgments of his intellect, the intellect too 
becomes sanctiftod, and migisters to the gratification of conscience 
and the afiections. Beautiful and pe#f<ct equilibrium pervades the 
whole soul. All the powers and susceptibilities are posted to their 
proper spheres of duty. They do not interfere with one another. 
Each performs its distinctive work. There is no jar amongst them. 
The voice of coiiscionoo causes it* to bo felt throughout the whole of 
the human mind. The will is on the wing to execute the commands 
of the Sacred Sovereign. The aifections diffuse a spiritual fragrance 
to tlie mind. On the eve of performing any action the particular 
desire, emotion, or affection concerned in the case, clad in vestal 
purity, goes up to the sacred sanctuary of conscience and enquires 
(ri' it the propriety or the impropriety of the action about to be per- 
formed. Conscience, whose office it is l?> aver those declarations 
which are in accordance with the eternal principles of right and 
wrong after weighing the action in the balance of the sanctuary, 
declares the infallible decree. Then the affection comes to the 
will, which, being apprissed of the decree of conscience, confirms 
and seals it and impregnates it with energy by the forihputting 
of volition. « 

But it may be aske^ what is the modm opermd'&jit this pro- 
cess. To this we answer, we cannot tell. We know the fact, 
and the fact is one of Bovelation, The ejBfootis produced prove 



i^^the operation of the cause. But tioii-aquaintaio© with the mode of 
|\ /pperatjk)U does not prove the non-existence of the fact There are 
things, the mode of whose operation we do not at all un- 
and yet we believe in their existence. The beautiful ex: 
i j brought forward by our Jesus to illustrate this very point, 
I ^ ^ apposite, tliat we close this paper with it ; “ The mirid 
^ r felOlWeth where it listetli, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
oanst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is ever^ 
T;..i One is born of the 


THE FOLK-TAliES OP BENGAL. 
By Mother Goose. 

IV. THK STORY OF THK IIAKSITASAS. 


“ In bulk as 

As whom the fables nam^ of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Kurth-born, tliat warr’d on Jove ; 
Briareos or Typlioii, whore the den 
Bj? ancient Tarsus held; or that soa-heast 
; lieviathan, which Ood of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th’ocean stream.” 

Paradise Lost 


There was a poor MUf-witted Brahman who had a wife hufe 
; ; HO children. With diffiovilty h^ could supply the wants of himself 
^ And the worst of it was that he was rather 

,, ijiolined. He was arerse to taking long journeys, otber- 

^i^e Im might always have had enough, in the shape of presents 


men, to enable him and his wife to live 

- that time ' a ki%'\\in^a'']iteighhoiirmg; ohunSy'.'it^''';:;.; 
'the funeral-" nhse^ules of hisl' mother 
' and beggars - gjo^ $com^'-"d||iren$':pa^;'H 

of 'reoeiying-’Jln<^'^;.pr^ii^;^^^^^^ Our Brahmaiiii";;, 
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W6UI ro<iuested by hfe wife to take hold ot this opportunity 
’ and get a little money ; but his constitutional indolence was in 
the way. The woman however gave her husband no rest till 
she extorted from him the promise that he would go. The good 
wjjfman accordingly, cut down a plantain tree and burnt it to ashes, 
with which ashes and some cow’s urine she washed the clothes of her 
husband, and made them as white as any fuller could make them. 
SliB did this as her husband was going to the palace of a great 
king, who could not bd approached by men clothed in dirty rags ; 
besides* as TJrahman ho was hound to appear neat and clean. 
The Brahman at iiist one morning loft his house for the palace 
of the groat king. Xs he was somewhat imbecile, ho did not 
enquire of any one of the road wl4Sch he should take ; but he 
went on and on, and proceode<l wliithersoev^r his two eyes directed 
him. He was of ooiirso not on the right road, indeed he had 
reached a region where ho did not ijfeet with a single human 
being for many miles, and where he saw sights which ho had 
never seen in liis life. He saw hillocks of (u)wns (shells used as 
money) on the road-side : he had not proceeded far from them ' 
wlieii he saw hillocks of pice, th8n successively hillocks of four- 
• anna pieces, hillocks of eight-anna pieces, and hillocks of Rupees. 

To the infinite surprise of the poor Brahmau, these hillocks of 
shining silver coins wore sucoeeded by a largo hill of burnished 
gold-mohurs, which were all bright as if they had been just issued . 
from the mint. Close to tliis hill of gold-mohurs was a large 
house which seemed to be the palace of a , pow'erful an;|. Il'ich king, 
at the door of which stood a lady of exquisite' beauty. The lady 
seeing the Brahman said, ‘‘Come, my beloved Imsband ; yp^u 
married me when I was young, and you never came once after 
oui* marriage, though I have boon dmly eacpeotiiig you. Blessed ■ : 
be this ^y, which had made me see the face of my husband; 
sweet, pome in, ^vash yojliir ibot and rest after tijie 
your journey ; eat and cWnk, aiid shalVJi'; 

'Brohmah'': 'Was’' .astcnwhed beyic^^'g 
"i^.>h(>^;.rcioo4eoti gOt 
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with him. But being a Kulin Brahmah^^ be 
thought it was quite possible that his father got him married 
; - when he was a little child, though the fact had made no imp-i^s- 
" : sion on his mind. But whether he remembers it or not, the feet 
for tlie woman declares that slio is lus wedded ^fe,— 

; and such a wife! as beautiful as the goddesses of Indra^s heaven, 
and no doubt as wealthy as she is beautiful. While these thoughts 
wore passing through the Brahman’s mind, the lady said agriii, 
“ Are you doubting in your mind whether- 1 am your wifeF Is 
, it possible that all recollection of that hVts been 

;■ effaced from your mind — all tlie pomp and ^.Hrcumstanoe of our 
nuptials P Come in, beloved ; tliis is youV own houso, for what- 
ever is mine is thine.” The brahman giiccumbed to the loving 
entreaties of the fair l|dy, and wont into the house. The house 
was not an ordinary one — it was a magnificent palace, all tho 
apartments being large a%d lofty and richly furnished. But 
one thing surprized the Brahman veiy much, and that was that 
there was no other person in tho house besides the lady herself. 
He could not account for so singular a pUenoinenou ; neither 
could he explaiu liow it was that he did not meet with ariy Iiu- 
man being in his morning and evening walks. Tlie fact was , 
that the lady was not a human being. 8he was a Bahhmi^ She 
had eatoii up the king, the queen and all the members of the 
royal family, and gi-adually all his subjects. This was thtu reason 
why human beings were not seen in those parts. 

The JLtakshasi and the Brahman lived together for about a 
weelfj the former said to tho latter, “ I am very anxious to 
sei^iny sister, your other wife. You must go and fetch lier, and 
we live together happily i|i this largo and beautiful house. 

You muat go give you clothes and 

jewefe for hei.” Next rnoruing the Brahman, famished witli fine 
i oramentf^, set exit for hie home. The poor 

^ SahfhttfifM aih MaMmit (male and female) are ia HiD^a, Mythology 
or latlicr deraona. /rheVi)M meaa« literacy ^ 
tho ohi«f8 of.the aliK>rigiacs 

fV’T' their first settlement in'theoottutiy. r. ..-■■■ A' ■ 
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\yvinaH was in great distress ; all tlio Brahmans and Bandits that 
had boen to the funeral ceremony of the king’s mother had aB 
retume<l home loado<i with largesses ; hut her husband had not 
returned, — and no one could give any news about him as no' one 
had soon him there. The woman therefore ef)noludod that he must 
Rave been murdered on the road by highwaymen. She was in . 
this terrible suspense, when one day she heard a rumour in the 
’^Uago that her husband w.as seen ooiuing homo with lino clothos 
and costly jewels for Jiis wife. And sure enough the Brahman 
soon •ippoared with his vahmble load. On seeing his wife the 
Brahman thus .Aeosted lier : — “ Como with mo, my dearest wife ; 
I have found my first wife. She lives in a stately palace, near 
which are hillocks of Eupeea and a Largo lull of gold-mohms. 
Why should you pino away in wretoheinoss and misery in this 
liorrible plaoo ? Como with mo ti> the house of my first wiie, and 
wo sliall all live togeihor happily.” When tJio woman heard her 
husband speak of his first wife, of hillocks of Ivupoes and of a 
liill of gold-mohm-s, she thought in her mind that her half-wit- 
ted good mail had hocomo quite mad ; hut when sho saw the ex- 
quisitely beautiful silks and ijatius and the ornamonts sot with 
diamonds and precious stones, wliich only queens and prinoesseS 
were in the habit of putting on, she concluded in her mind that 
her poor htiabaiid had fallen into the meshes of a Kaksliasi. The 
Brahman, however, insisted on his wife’s going with him, and 
declared that if she did not come she was at liberty to pine away 
in poverty, but that for lilmsolf he meant to return forthwith to 
his first and rich wiM Tlio good woman, after a great deal of 

alteroation with her husb-and, resolved to go 4ith him and judge 
for herself how matters stood. They sot out aobordingiy the 
next morning, and went by the same Toml on wlrioh the Brahman 
had travollod. The woman was not a little sUiq>rise^ 
billOTkS of of pioe^ of eight-anna pieces, of Bupeoa ^d 

ls«t Of ail a lofty W of go She sayr also an exoe^A 

ihgly beauty iady^^i^ the pakoe h^ by, 

.;tenjng'.tbw^'lbr;,-- The kdy fellqa thf;,B#k Of';1;ho. 
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' thi» is tlie kappiost day of my life ! I li^vo soon the face of my 
: deargst sister !” The party entered the^palaoo. 

What with the stately mansion in which he was lodged, 
nWiihi the most delectable provisions which seemed to rise os if by 
^oh what with the ooiesses and endearments of his two* 

Wves, the one human and the other demoniac, who vied witH 
each other in making him happy and comfortable, the Brahman 
had a jolly time of it. He was steeped as it wore in an ocean of 
enjoyment. Some fifteen or sixteen yearg were spent by the 
Brahman in this state of Elysian pleasure, during which period 
his two wives presented him with two sons. ThifSSSiSshasrs son, 
who was the elder, and who looked more likcf a god than a human 
^ing, was named Sahasra Dal, l^rally the Thousand-Branched ; 
iand the son of the Brahman woman, who Avas a year younger, 
was named Champa Dal, that is, branch of a rkampaka tree. The 
two boys loved each other dearly. They wore both sent to a school 
which was several miles distant, to which they used every day to 
go riding on two Ettle ponies of extraordinary fleotness. 

The Brahman woman had all along suspected from a thou- 
sand little oiroumstanoes that he\ sister-in-law was not a human 
being but a Rakshasi ; but her suspicion had not yet ripened into 
certainty, as the Rakshasi exercised groat sedf-restraiut on herself, 
and never did any thing which hpnan beings did not do. But 
the demoniac naturO|^^liko murder, will out. The Bniliman hav- 
ing nothing to do, in order to pass his time had recourse to hunt- 
ing. The finest day ho returned from hunt, ho had bagged an. 
antelope. The antelope was laid in the courtyard of the palace. 
At the sight of antelope the mouth of tho raw-oating Ra- 
toshosibegm Before the animal was dressed for tho 

ldtj)iiL©P> ebe took it away into a room, and began devouring it, 

, Brahman woman, who was watching the whole scene a 
place, her Rakshasi sister tear off a leg of the antelope 
and ja'^^s, whi^seomod to her ima^a- 

earth to heaven, swallowed it up. In this 
other limbs of the ^elope were devoured, 
of the meat was k^t for the kltchon/^^^^^ 
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day another antelope wiia baggod, and the third day another ; 
and the Eakshasi, unable to restrain her appetite for raw fleshy 
devoured these two as she had devoured the first. On the third 
day the Brahman woman expressed to the Rakshasi her surprize 
at the disappoaronce of nearly the whole of the antelope with the 
exception of a little bit. The Rakshasi looked fierce and said, 
Do I ©at raw-flesh To which the Brahman woman repli- 
ed— Perhaps you do, for aught I know to the contrary. The 
Rakshasi, knowing ♦ herself to bo discovered, looked fiercer 
than ^before, and vowed revenge. The Brahman woman 
concluded in her mind that the doom of herself, of her husband 
and of her son, was sealed. She spent a miserable night, be- 
lieving that next day she would l;>e killed and eaten up, and that 
her husband and sou would share the same fate. Early next 
morning before her son Champa Dal went to school, she gave 
him in a small golden vessel a little quantity of her own breast- 
milk, and told him to be constantly watching its colour. “ Should 
you,*^ she said, “ see the milk got a little rod, then conclude that 
your father has been killed ; and should you see it grow still 
redder, then conclude that I am*killed : wh6n you see this, gallop 
away for your life as fast as your horse can carry you, for if you 
do not, you will also be devoured.” 

The Rakshasi on getting up from bed — ^and she had prevent- 
ed the Brahman overnight from having anjlicommunication with 
his wife — proposed that she and the Braliman should go to batho 
ih the river w^bh was at some distance. She would take no 
denial, the Brahman had tho^efore to follow her as meekly as a 
lamb. The Brahman woman at onoo saw from the proposal that 
ruin was impending ; but it was beyond her power to avert the 
catastrophe. The Rakshasi, on the river-side, assuming her own 
proper gigantic dimensions, took hold of the ill-fated Brahman, 
tore him limb by limb, 'aqd dey<jiirQd him up. She then ran to 
house, andeeized the* Brahman woman, and put her ii^Gr 
her capaoiouB afcoma^^ hair and aU; Young^<3htop^^^ 

who> ' ofereoa^ to his instiii^OE^,./W^^(i^^ 

'■ ■mg ^ milk in" tho/poafl'-goldeh' vessej;^ 
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0:(^6 re53^ a little. He set up a cry and said that his father 

a ieW minutes after finding the milk become com- 
pletely rod, ho cried yet louder, and rushing to his pony mounted 
dt. His half-brother Sahasra Dal, surprized at Champa Bars 
conduct, said, Whore are you going, Champa P Wliy are you 
orying P Let mo accompany you.’’ *‘Gh! do not come to me. 
Tout mother has devourocl my father and moUior ; don’t you 
oomo and devour mo.” I will not devour you ; 111 save youJ’ 
Boarooiy had ho uttered these words and galloped away after 
Champa Dal, when ho saw liis mother in her owu^^^kshaj^’ form 
appearing at a distance, and demanding tliat Champa Dal should 
come to her. lie said ‘‘ 1 will come to you' not Gliampa.” So 
saying he went to liis moilier ^jmd with liis sword, whioli he al- 
w^S wore as a young prince, cut off her head. 

Champa Dal had, in the meantimo, galloped off a good dis- 
tance, as ho was ninning for liis life ; but Sahasra Dal by pricking 
liis horse repeatedly soon overtook him, and told him that his 
mother ^as no more. This was small consolation to Clxampa iJal 
as the Ilakshasi before being killed had devoured both his father 
and mother ; still ho could not but feel that Sahasra Dal’s friend- 
ship was sincere. Tliey both rode fast, mid as their horses were 
of the breed of pffksklraJrH ( literally, kings of birds ) they travel- 
led over hundreds of miles. An hour or two before sundown 


thoy desoried a villa|p, t o which they made up, aiul became guests 
in the house of one >f its most respectable inhabitants. The two 
friends found the members of that respectable family in deep gloont. 
Evidently there was something agitating them very much. Some 
of them held private consultations, aiid qthors were weepings 
^ lady of tlio house, the mother of its head, said aloud 

** Li^t me jgo, as I am the oldest ; I have lived long enough ; at the 
u&Ofit myjife would be cut short only by a year or two.” The 
yqung^ member of the house, who yas a little girl, said, Let 
young and useless to th*e family ; if I die, I shall 
TO missed.” The head of the house, the son of the old lady 
representative of the family, it is but 
teiflonahle fliut I should give up my life^” His younger brother 
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said, You are the main prop and pillar of the family, if you go 
the whole family is ruined. It is not rcasonahlo that you should 
go ; let me go, as I shall not he much missed/' The two stran- 
gers listened to all this conversation with no little curiosity. 
They wondered what it all meant. Sahasra Dal at last, at the 
risk of being thought meddlesome, ventured to ask the head of tho 
house the subject of their consultations, and the reason of the 
deep misery but too visible in their countenances and words. 
The head of the houao gave the following answer — “ Know then, 
worthy guests, tliat this part of the country is infested by a ter- 
rible Itakshasi who has depopulated all the regions round. This 
town too w<)uld have 'fieen also depopulated, but that our king be- 
came a suppliant before the Ib^ksliasi and begged her to sliow 
mercy to us his subjects. Tho llaksliasi replied, “ I will consent 
to show mercy to you and to your subjects only on this condition, 
that you every night put a liuman being, "cither male or female, 
in a certain tomj)lo Ibr mo to feast upon. If I got a human being 
every night I will rest satisfied and not commit any further de- 
predations on your subjects." Our king had no otlier alternative 
than to agree to this condition, ior what human hoings can over 
, hope to contend against a liakshtisi ? From that day the king 
made it a rule that every family in the town should in its turn 
send one of its merabora to the temple as a victim to apjiioase the 
wrath and to satisfy tho hunger of the te^dble Kaksliasi. Atl 
the families in this neigh, bourhood have had their turn, and this 
itight it is our turn for one of us to devote himself to destruction. 
We are therefore discussing as to who sliould go. You must now 
perceive the cause of our distress." The two friends consulted 
together for a few minutes, and at the conclusion of their consul- 
tations, Sahasra Dal, who was the spokesman of the party, said, 
Our most worthy host, do not ho sad any longer : as you have 
been very kind to us, we haye resoj^ved to requite your hospitality 
otn^selviaa^ to the temple and l^coniing the food of the ;b 

Bakshasi. We go as your representatives.*' The whole family : 
jirolested against the liropo^ They ded^dd'hat^.^ 
th the duty of the ho$l to 
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of privation for tho comfort of tho guest, and not tlio duty of tho 
guest to suffer for the host. But the two strangers insisted on 
standing proxy to tho family, who, after a groat deal of you and 
nay, at last consented to the arrangement. 

Inimodiatoly after candle-light Sahasra Dal and Chamija 
Dal, with their two horses, installed themselves in tho temple, 
and shut tho door. Saliiisra told his brother to go to sloop as ho 
himself was dotermined to sit up the whole night and watch 
against tho (3oming of tlio terrible Rakshati. Ohampa was soon 
in a fine sleep,' while Sahasra lay awake. Nothing happened 
during tho early hours of the night, but no sooner had the gong 
of the king’s palace announced the dead Ifour of midniglit than 
Sahasra heard tho sound as of f^rusliing tempest, and immediate- 
ly concluded from liis knowledge of llakshasas that the Rakshasi 
was nigh. A thundoring knock was hoard * at the door, accom- 
panied with the following words : — 

** How, mow kbow ! 

^ A hiunau being I smell ; 

Who watcho.s inside P ” 

To tliis question Sahasra Dai made the following reply ; — 

‘‘ SahaftfH, Dal watcheth, 

Ohamjia Dal watoheth, 

Two winged horses watch.” 

On hearing this answer the Eakshasi turned away with a 
groan, knowing that Sahasiu Dal had Rakshasa blood m his 
veins. An hour after, the Rakhasi returned, thundered at tlib 
door, and called out — 

How, mow, khow ! 

A hu7uan being I smell ; 

Who watcheth inside ? 

Sahasra Dal again replied— * 

“ Sahasra Dal^watcheth, 

^ Champa Dal watcheth, 

. V Two winged horses watch.” 

again groaned and went! away. At two o’olpek 
tho Raksh^ 
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appearance, and mad© the usual enquiry, and obtaining the sanio 
answer, -went away with a groan. After throe o’clock, however, 
Sahasra Dal felt very sleepy : he could not any longer keep 
awake. Ho therefore roused Cliampa, told him to watch, and 
strictly enjoined upon him, in reply to the query of the llakshasi, 
t<? mention Sahasra’s name first. With these instnictions ho 
went to sleep. At four o’clock the llakshasi agaiu made her 
ajjpearanoc, thundered at the door, and §aid— 

“ How, mow\ khow ! 

% A human being I smell ; 

Who watches inside P ” 

As Cliampa Dal was in a terrible fright, he forgot the instruc- 
tions of his brother for the moment, and answered — 

Champa Dal watclieth, 

Sahasra Dal watch elh, 

Two winged horses watch.” 

On hearing this reply, the llakshasi uttered a shout of exul- 
tation, laughed a laugh as only demons can, and with a dreadful 
noise broke open the door. The noise roiisod Sahasra, who in a 
moment sprung to his feet, and with his sword, which was as 
supple as a palm leaf, cut oif the head of the lluksliasi. The 
huge mountain of a body fell to the ground, making a groat noise, 
and lay covei’ing many an acre, Sahasra Dal kept the sovored 
head of the llakshasi near him, and Avent to sleep. * Early in the 
morning some wood-cutters, 'who wore passing near the temple, 
saw the huge body on the ground. They could not from a dis- 
tance make out what it was, but on coming near they know that 
it was the carcass of the terrible llakshasi who had by her vora- 
city nearly depopulated the oouatry. Ilememberiixg the promise 
made by the king tliat the killer of the llakshasi would be re- 
warded with the hand of his daughter and with a share of the 
kingdom, each of the wood-cutters, seeing no claimant at hand, 
thought of obtaining the ’reward. Acoordingl!^ omh of them 
a pprt of a limb of the huge co^reas^ went to tlie king, - 
Topresentod himself to Wthe destroyer of the gi^^ raw-eater, and 
the reward. !fJie king in ord^ to 
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and deliverer, enquired of his minister the name of the faimly 
whose turn it was on the preceding night to offer a victim to the 
Eakshasi. The head of that family, on being brought before the 
" Mng, related how two youthful travellers, who were guests in his 
house, volunteered to go into the temple in the room of a member 
of his family. The door of the temple was broken open; Sahasra 
Dal and Cliampa Dal and their horses were found all safe; and the 
head of the Eakshasi, which was witli thorn, proved beyond (jhe 
shadow of a doubt that they had killed thu monster. The king 
kept his word, llo gave his daughter in marriage to Cahasra 
Dai and tho sovoreiguty of the half his dominions. Ohampa 
Dal remained with his friend in tho king^s palaco, and rejoiced 
ill his prospoiily. ^ 

Sahasiu Dal and Champa Dal lived together happily for some 
time wdien a misundorstaudiug arose bet vvoori tliom in this wdse. 
There was in the service of llio Ciuecu mother a eorlain maid 
servant who was the most \tseful donieslio iu tho There 

was nothing Avhicli she could not put her hands to and x)erlbL*m. 
She had uncominoii strougili for a w'oinan, noillior liad she iutolli- 
gence of a moan order. She wa^ a woman of immenso activity 
and energy ; and if siio wore absent one day froju tho palace,- tlio 
affairs of the zeuaua would be in jKU'fecI disorder, llo nee her 
services were highly valued by the queen luoUier and all the ladies 
of the i)a[ace.* But tliis woman was not a woman ; she was a 
llakshasi, who had put on tlie aiq)oaranco of a woman for serving 
B<>me pmposes of her own, and taken sejwice iu the royal liouse- 
holdi At night whou every one in the pataoo was asleep^ she 
n to assume her own real form, and go about in quest of mod, 

; for the qiuiutity of food that is sufficient for oillier man or woman 
was not sufficient for a lUkshasL Now Champa Dal having 
wife, was in the habit of sleexHiig ouiside tlie zenana, and not 
; from gat e of tlio pahu,^e.^ He had noticed her going 

on tlie pfRniuses and deyouriAg sundry goats and sleep, 

: hoescs aiqd elephants. The ma^ servant finding that Ghampit 
Si; J the way of Iv^r supper, deteAnined to get rid of hinii 

went one day to the queen; n£«)ther,^^TO^ 
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Queen mother ! I am unable anj longer to work in the palace/^ 

<* Why? what is the matter, Dasi * P How can I get on with- ‘ 
out youP Toll me your reasons. What ails you?” ‘^Why/^ 
said the woman, “ now-a-days it is impossible for a poor woman 
like me to preserve my honour in the palace. Tliere is that 
fjhampa Dal, the friend of your son-in-law ; he always cracks 
indecent jokes with me. It is better for me to beg for my rice 
tjian to lose my honour. If Charajia Dal remains in the palace, 

I must go away.” As the maid servant was an absolute neces- 
sity in the palace, the queen mother resolved to sacrifice Champa 
Dal to her. Slio therefore told Sahasra Dal that Champa Dal 
was a had man, thai) his character was loose, and that therefore 
he must leave the palace. Saha.s^a Dal earnestly pleaded on be- 
lialf of his friend, but in vjiin ; the queen mother had made up 
her mind to drive him out of the palace. Sahasra Dal had not 
the courage to speak personally to his friend on the subject, he 
therefore wrote a letter to him in which he simply said that for 
certain reasons Cliampa must leave the palace immediately. The 
letter was put in his room after he had gone to bathe. On read- 
ing the letter Cliampa Dal, exceedingly grieved, mounted his fleet 
hilrse and left the palace. 

As Champa^s horse was uncommonly fleet, in a few hours ho 
traversed thousaiuLs of miles, and at last found himself at the 
gate-way of what seemed a magnificent palao^. Dismounting 
from his horse he entered the house where he did not meet with 
A single creature. He went from apartment to apartment, and 
though they were all richly furnished he did not see a angle 
human being. At last in one of the side rooms he found a 
young lady of heavenly beauty lying down on a splendid bed- 
stead. She was asleep, Champa Dal looked upon the sleeping 
beauty with raptiire-*-he had not seen any woman so beautiful. 
TJpon tlio bod the head of the young lady were too sfeioks^;^.-^ 


^ .Ikifi is ti geiioral n.'iiiK? fur ull maid servants. 


of sxm of gold. took the silv^!. -; 

fliok into ibis kind, and toaohod with it body ef iha ; 

hut 15^ ohango was piroeptible. He th^ topk np tba|^^ 
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aiid put it upon the lady, whoa in a tiioe ehe woke up, sat in her 
©y^iug the stranger enquired who he was- Champa 
Dal briefly told his story. The young lady, or rather prinoess,— 
fl>r she was nothing less — said — “ Unhappy man, why have you 
coxae here ? This is the country of Bakshasas and in this house 
and round about there live no less than seven hundred Baksha^ 


sas. They all go away on the other side of the ocean every 
morning in search of j)ro visions ; and they all return every even- 
ing before dusk. My father was formerly king in these regions, 
and had millions of subjeots who lived in flourishing towno and 
cities. But some years ago the invasion of tlie Bakshasas took 
piaoe^ and they devoured all his subjects, ^nd himself and ray 
mother and my brothers and sisters. They dovoiu*ed also all the 
cattle of the country. There is no living human being in these 
repons excepting myself ; and I would have long ago been de- 
voured had not an old Bakshasi, conceiving strange affection for 
me, prevented the other Bakshasas from eating mo up. You seo 
those sticks of silver and gold ; the old Bakshasi, when she goes 
away in the morning, kills me with the silver stick, and on her 
return in the evening re-animates mo with tlie gold stick. I do 
not know how to advise you ; if the Bakshasas see you, you are 
a dead man.’’ Then they both talked to each other in a very 
afledtionato manner, and laid their heads together to devise if 
possible some ineaus of escape from the hands of the Bakshasas. 
The hour of the return of the 700 law-eaters was fast approach- 
ing ; and Keshavati — ^for that was the name of the prinoess, s6 
called &om the abundance of her hair — told Champa to hide him- 
aolf in the heaps of the sacred trofod which were lying in the 
temple of Siva in the central part of the pelooe. Before Champa 
ivOtit to his place of concealment, he touched Keshavati with the 
ftilyer stick, on which she instantly ^ed. 


Shortly fi^fter sun-set Ch^pa b^^^ 

heaps of tie sa(^ trefod the ^uad as of a j^hty rli^teg 
tsrmdv^^^i^ heard textible aoi^^s m the palade, 3^ 

ha^ home from oruiring, after haying Ailed th^ 
with sundi^ goats, sheep, ^ 
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faloes and elephants. The old Rakshasi, of whom we have al^ 
ready spoken, oamo to Koshavati’s room, roused her by toucj^g 
her body with the gold stick, and said — 

“ Hye, mye, khye ! 

A human being I smell.*’ 

On which Keshavati said, “ I am the only human being here, 
eat me if you like.” To which the raw-eater replied, ‘‘ Let me 
^at up your enemies ; why should I eat you ?” She laid herself 
down on the ground as long and as high as the Vindhya Hills, 
and {presently fell asleep. The other Rakshasas and* Rakshasis 
also soon fell asleep as they had all been tired on account of their 
gigantic labours in the day. Keshavati also composed herself 
to sl0ox> ; while Champa, not daring to come out of the heaps of 
leaves tried his best to court the god of repose. At day break 
all the raw-eaters, seven hundred in number, got up and went as 
usual to their hunting and jjrodatory excursions, and along with 
them went the old Rakahasi after touching Keshavati with the 
silver stick. When Champa Dal saw that the coast was clear, he 
came out of the temple, walked into Keshavati’s room, and touoh- 
ed her with the gold stick, on which she woke up. They saunter- 
ed about in the gardens, enjoying the cool breeze of the morning ; 
they bathed in a lucid tank which was on the premises ; they 
ate and drank, and spent the day in sweet converse. They con- 
cocted a plan for their deliverance. They settled that Keshavati 
should ask the old Rakshasi on what the life a Rakshasa de- 
fended, and when the secret would be made known they would 
adopt measures aooordiugly. As in the preceding evening, Cham- 
pa, after touching his fair friend with the silvar stick, took refuge 
in the tem^de beneath the heaps of the sacred trefoil. At dusk 
the Rakshasas as xisual came homo ; aud the old Rakshasi, roas- . 
ing her pet, said~ 

*VHye, mye, khj^ ! 

A human being I smell,” " 

JKei^ayaU ans other human bemg is hero 
me uft if you like,’’ Why idi^id 
■■ mjf da|l^g P ■,,>Ijet|'^iiaeeat;U^ yw?, 
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; on the grb^ her huge body which looked like a part o f 

the Simalaya mountains. Eloshavati, with a phial of heated 
mustard oil, went towards the feet of the Eakshasi, and said, 
Mother, your feet are sore with walking, let me rub them with 
oil.** So saying she began to rub with oil the Eakshaai’s feet 
and while she was in the act of doing so, a few tear-drops from 
her eyes fell on the monster’s leg. The Eakshasi smacked the 
tear-drops with her lips, find finding the taste briny, 6ai(k 
‘‘Why Oregon weeping, darling P What ailfeth thep P” To which 
the princess replied, “ Mother I am weeping, because y(fu are 
old,, and when you die, I shall certainly be devoured by one of 
(he Eakshasas,” “When I diet know, foolish girl, that we Eak- 
shasas never die. We are not lyatnrally immortal, but our life 
depends on a secret which no human being can uiiravol. Let me 
tell you what it is that you may be comforted. You know yon- 
der tank ; there is iu tho middle of it a Sphatllai^Bthamhha^ * on 
the top of which in deep waters are two bees. If any human 
being can dive into tho w^aters, and bring up to land the two bees 
from the pillar iu one broatli, and destroy them so that not a di'op 
of their blood falls to the ground, tllen we Eakshasas sliall cer- 
tainly die ; but if a single drop of blood falls to the ground then 
&om it will start up a thousand Eakshasas. But what human 
being will find out this secret, or finding it will be able to achieve 
tho feat ? You ueed not, therefore, darling, bo sad ; I am practi- 
cally immortal.” Keshavati treasured up the secret in her me- 
mory, and went to sleep. * 

Early next morning the Eakshasas as usual went away ; 
Ohampa came out of his hiding |daoe, roused Keshavati, and fell 
i-talking. The princess told him the secret she had learnt from 
the Eakshasi. Champa immediately made preparations for accom- 
plishing the mighty deed. He brought to the side of the tenk 
a knife and Some quantity of^ ashes. • ^le disrobed himself, put 
a dregp or two of mustard oil into eaoh of his ears to prevent 
water froin^ Storing in, and dived into the^waters. In a moment 
h^ fdt-tO the, top of the crystal in the middle of the tank , 
cjqrRtal, r? _ , 
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caught hold of the two bees he found there, and came up in ono 
breath. Taking the knife he cut up the bees over the ashes, a 
drop or two of the blood fell, not on the ground, but on the ashes. 
When Champa caught hold of the bees, a terriblo scroara was 
heard at a distance. This was the wailing of tho Rakshasas who 
were all running home to prevent the bees from being killed ; 
but before they could reach the palace, the bees had perished. 
TJio moment the bees were killed, all the Ilakshasas died, and 
their carcasses loll ^n the very spot on whicli they were 
standing. Champa and the princess afterwards found that tho 
gate- way of the palace was blocked up by the huge carcasses of 
the Ilakshasas, — some of them having nearly succeeded in getting 
to the palace. In this manner w/ 4 S olfected the destruction of tho 
seven Imndi’ed Ilakshasas. 

After tlie destruction of tho seven hundred raw-eating monsters, 
Champa Dal and Koshavati got mamed together by the exchange 
of garlands of flow'ers. The princess who had never been out of 
the house naturally expressed a desire to see tho outer world. 
They used every day to take long walks both morning and even- 
ing ; and as a large river wa5 hard by Keshavati wished to 
^ batlio in it. The first day they went to bathe, one of Keshavati’s 
Iiair came off, and as it is the custom %vitli women never to throw 
away a hair unaccompanied with something else, she tied tho hair 
to a shell which ^vas floating on the water ; after which they 
returned home. In the meantbuo the shell with the hair tied to 
if floated down the stream, and in course of time reached that 
ghat ^ at which Sahasra Dal and his companions wore in the habit 
of performing their ablutions. Tho shell passed by when Saha- 
sra Dal and his frien^ were bathing; and he seeing it at 
some distance said to them, Whoever will succeed in catchi- 
ing hold of yonder shell will be rewarded with a hundiYid 
liupees,^- They all swana, towards it, and Sahasra Dal being 
the fleetest swimmer got it. On examming it he found a hair 
tied to it. But such Ifiair ! He had iievet seen sqlong a hair. 

^ Bathing plac^ cither iu a tank or on the of a tiyer, 
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liveloii^ itnd also tho livelong night — for she had very little 
sleep— in sighing and weeping. 

In the mean time when C^mpa Dal awoke from sleep, he 
was distracted with grief at not finding his wife. He now 
thought that the woman, who pretended to be his wife’s aunt, 
was a olieat and an imposter, and that she must have earned 
away Koshavati. He did not eat the sweetments suspecting they 
might he poisoned. He threw one of them to a crow which, the 
moment it ate it, dropped down dead. <110 was now the moro 
confinned in his unfavoui-ahle opinion of the pretended aunt. 
Maddened with grief, he rushed out of the house, and determined 
to go wdiithcrsoevor his eyes might lead him. Like a mad man, 
always hluhheri ug, “ 0 Ke-shay^ti ! O Keshavati ! ” he travelled 
on foot day after day, not knowing whither he went. Six-months 
were spent in 'this wearisome travelling wJien, at the end of that 
period, he readied the capital of Saliasra Dal. He was passing 
by tlie palace-gate when the sighs and wailings of a woman 
sitting at tlio window of a house, on tlie road-sido, attracted his 
attention. One moment’s look, and they recognized each other. 
They continued to hold secret communications, Champa Dal 
heard every thing, including the story of her vow' the period of . 
which was to terminate the following day. It is oustomary, on 
the fulfilmont of a vow, for some learned Brahman to make pub- 
lic recitations of events ooimected mth the vow and the person 
who makes it. It was settled that Champa Dal should take upon 
himself the fiinotions of the reciter. Accordingly, next mormtig, 
when it was proclaimed by beat of drum t hat the king wanted 
a learned Bralunan who could recite the story of Koshavati on the 
fulfilment of her vow, Champa Dal touched the drum and 
Wd that he would make the recitation. Next morning a 
gorgeous assembly was held in.the court-yard of the palace under 
a hugo^^ silk. The^old ki^^, Sahasra Dal, all the cour- 

tiers ^^4 ike learned Brahmans of the country^ were present 
"K was also there behim^ a screen that she might 

the rude gaze of the people. Champa ; 
on a dais, began "the story of Keshatatk 
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have related it, from the beginning, commencing with the words 
— There was a poor and half-witted Brahman &c.” As he was go- 
ing on with the story, the reciter every now and then asked Kosha- 
vati behind the sroeen whether the story was correct ; to which 
question she as often replied, “ Quite correct, go on, Brahman.’’ 
.Buringthe recitation of the story the Itakshasi maid-servant 
grew pale, as she perceived that her real character was discovered; 
and Sahasra Dal was astonished at the knowledge of the reciter 
regarding the history of his own life. Tlie moment the story 
was finished, Sahasra Dal jumped up from his seat, and embracing 
the reciter said, You can be none other than niy brother Cham- 
pa Dal.” The princu, inflamed with rage, ordered the maid 
servant into his presence. A largo hole, as deep as the height of 
a man was dug in the ground ; the maid-servant was put into it 
in a standing posture ; prickly thorn was heaped around her up 
to the crown of her head : in this wise was the maid-servant 
buried alive. After this Sahasra Dal and his princess, and 
Champa Dal and Keshavati, lived happily together many years. 

Thus my story endeth 

The Natiya-thorn withereth, &c. 

Mother Goose. 


LAY'S OP THE WEST AND LEGENDS OF THE EAST. 
IN THE ORCHABD. 

Fran^m^Ooppise, 

I saw your doings naughty little faity ! 

This morning in the field with ohorries 

You were alone, bareitfoaded And white-vested ; 

iBBd by a tepserX saw you pass dairy ^ 

Ajad wahdw pa, until a branch down-^n|^d^ ‘ 

Heavy with lipe, ripe^ ff yoar steps aiiT««ted. 
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It was in reach, you plucked the reddest chenies 
And put them to your ears, coquette, while breezes 
Played lightly with your curls : and then to gather 
A corn-flower from the ground, 0 queen of peris 
You sat down, — gathered one, — and then a second, 
And then another still. And lo ! it pleases 
Your whim to fix them in your hair. Then rather 
Abashed at what you did, or so I reckoned, 

Your arm your forehead flower-encrowned shading, 
Upon the green grass there you burst in laughter, 
And your teeth joyous seemed to dart joy-flashes. 

But air this time, my pretty one, invaSing ‘ 

Your privacy was a witnest. Then and after 
Happy to see you happj’' ; — and quite able 
To keep your secret, so lift up -those lashes ! 

What business had he there f — He was comparing 
The corn-flowers with your eyes, my pretty Mabel, 
And the red cherries with your lips ensnaring. 


LE FOND DU CCEUB. 

Heinrich Heine, 

Far down in the sea when the billows heave wild 
The moon's image trembles, while up in the sky, 
She glides on her pathway, calm, peaceful and mild, 
True to her mission, like an angel on high. 


Thus, while thou asoendest up, up to thy goal, 

"A high Ian obeying,— -pure, stainless and free, 
Thy sweet image, child, tifembles^down in my soul, 
1^ it trembles itself, and heavos like the sea. 
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THE LEGEND OP DHBUVA. 

Vkhnu Pumna^ Book L Chapter XL 

Sprung from great Brahma Manu had two sons, 

Heroic and devout, as I have said, 

Prya^Tata and TJttanapado, — ^names 
Known in legends ; and of these the last 
Married two wives, Suruehee, his adored, 

Hie mother of a handsome petted boy 
XJttama, and Suneetoe, less beloved, 

The mother of aiftther son whose name 
Was Dhruva. Seated on liiJ^ throne the king 
Uttanapado, on his kiieo one day 
Had placed Uttama ; Dhruva, who beheld 
His brother in that place of honor, longed 
To clamber up and by his playmate sit ; 

Led on by Love he came, but found, alas ! 

Scant welcome and encouragement ; the king 
Saw fair Siiruchee sw'eep into the hall 
Witli stately step, — aye, every inch a queen, 

And dared not smile upon her oo- wife’s son. 

Observing him,— her rival’s boy, — ^intent 
To mount ambitious to his father’s knee, 

Where sat her own, .thus fair Suruohee spake : 

“ Why hast thou, child, formed such a vain design P 
Why harboured such an aspiration proud 
Born from another’s womb and not from mine P 
Oh thoughtless ! To desire the loftiest place, 

The throne of thrones, a royal father’s lap | 

It is an honor, to the destined given 
And not within thy reach. What though ^thou art 
Bom of the king ; those sleek and tender limbs 
Hold pf xny blood^no portion ; I am queen. 

To be the equal of mine only sou | 

yfoxo in thee vain ambition. KnoTV^st thou not, 
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Fair prattler, thou art sprung, — not, not from mine , 
But from Suneetee’s bowels ? Learn thy place.’^ 

Bepulsed in silence from his father’s lap, 

Indignant, furious, at the words that foil 
From liis step-mother’s lips, poor Dhruva ran 
To his own mother’s chambers, where he stood 
Beside her with his pale, thin, trembling lips, 

( Trembling with an emotion ill-suppressed ) 

And hair in wild disorder, till she took 
And raised him to her lap, and gently said : 

‘‘ Oh child, what means this f What qan be the cause 
Of this great anger ? Who hath given thoe pain P 
He that hath vexed thee, hftth despised thy sire, 

For in these veins thou hast the royal blood.” 

Thus conjured, Dhruva with a swelling heart 

Eopeated to his mother every word 

That proud Suruchee spake, from first to last, 

Even in the very presence of the king. 

His speech oft broken by his tears and sobs. 

Helpless Suneetoe, languid-eyed from oarc?, 

Heard sighing deeply, and then soft replied ; 

0 son, iu lowly fortune thou wert born, 

And what my oo-wife said to thee is truth ; 

No enemy to Heaven’s favored ones may say 
Such words as thy step-mother said to thee. 

Yet son, it is not meet that thou shouldst grieve 
Or vex thy soul. The deeds that thou hast done. 
The evil, haply, in some former life, * 

Long, long ago, who may alas ! annul, 

Or who the good works not done, supplement ! 

The BUIS of previous lives ^UBt hedr their fruit. 

Thd ivory throne, the umbrella of gold, 

Bioh eap^isonod, must be his by right 
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Who has deserved them by his virtuous acts 
In times long past. Oh think on this, my son, 
And bo content. For glorious actions done 
Not in this life, but in some previous birth, 
Surucheo by the monarch is beloved. 

Women, unfortunate like myself, who bear 
Only the name of wife without the powers, 

But pine and sufler for our ancient sins. 

Suruchee raised h*er \drtuos pile on pile, 

H^noe Uttama her son, the fortunate ! 

Suneetee heaped but evil, — Whence her son 
Dhruva the luckless ! But for all this, child, 

It is not meet that thou shoulilst ever grieve 
As I have said. That man is truly wise 
Who is content with what ho lias, and seeks 
Nothing beyond, but in whatever sphere 
Lowly or great, God placed him, works in faitli ; 
My son, my son, though proud Suruchee spake 
Harsh words indeed, and hurt thee to the quick. 
Yet to thine eyes thy duty Should be plain. 

Collect a large sum of the virtues ; thonoo 
A goodly harvest must to thoo arise. 

Be meek, devout, and friendly, full of love, 

Intent to do good to the human race 
And to all creatures sentioui made of God ; 

And oh be humble, for on modest worth 
Descends prosperity, even as water flows 
Down to low grounds,’^ 

She finished, and her son, 

Who patiently had listened, thus replied. 

% 

“ Mother, thy 'nrords of oonsolatioh find 
Nor restiug-plftoe^flor echo in liis heart 
Broken by words severe, roptilsing Love 
That tinudly approached to worahip. *rHear 
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My resolve unchangeable. I shall try 
The highest good, the loftiest place to win, 

Which the whole world deems priceless and desires. 
There is a crown above my father’s crown, 

I shall obtain it, and at any cost 
Of toil, or penance, or uneeasing i)rayer. 

Not born of proud Suruohee whom the king 
Favours and loves, but grown up from a germ 
In thee, oh mother, humble as thou art, 

I yet shall show thee what is in my power. 

Thou shalt behold my glory and rejoice. 

Let Uttama my brother, — not tliy son, — 

Receive the throne and royal titles, — all 
My father pleases to confer on him. 

I grudge thorn not. Not with another’s gifts 
Desire I, dearest mother, to be rich, 

But with my own work would acquire a name. 

And I shall strive unceasing for a place 
Such as iny father hath not won, — a place 
That would not know him oven, — aye a place 
Far, far above the highest of this earth.’’ 

He said and from his mother’s chambers past, 

And went*into the woods where hermits live, 

And never to his father’s house returned. 

Well kept the boy his promise made that day ! 

By prayer and penance Dhruva gained at last 
The highest heavens, and there he shines a star ! 
Nightly mon see him in the firmament. 


T. D. 



THE BENaALI INTELLECT UNDER 
UNIVERSITY TRiUNINU. 

By A HindmtanL 

Is it a wonder that the Bengali intellect, as moulded and 
ftfehioned by current systems of education, is a favorite abode of 
crotchets and vagaries P The wellknown gentleman, who con- 
tributes tho able articles on the Literature of Bengal to 
this Magazine, thus sets forth what may» be called the for- 
mative principles of tie rising intelloots of tho country. “ The 
‘‘independence of America, the* French Revolution, the war 
“ of Italian independence, the teachings of history and 
“science, the vigor and freedom of English literature and 
“thought, the great olforis of the French intellect of the 
“ 18th century, tho results of Gorman labor in the field of philo- 
“ logy and ancient history, Positivismf Utilitarianism, Darwin- 
“ism, all those have influenced and shaped the intellect of 
“ modern Bengal.’^ What a host of heterogeneous and jarring 
forces at work !• No wonder tho resultant is different from what 
had been anticipated by the host friends of education ! If we 
take these forces, one by one, into our serious consideration, we 
shall see that, wdien they operate in conjunction, they cannot 
but result in a somewhat grotesque combination of certain hetero- 
geneous and jarring elements of character. 

a. The first moral force called into active play is what the 
excellent writer calls “ the American Independence.” And cer- 
tainly no event in tho annals of nations and governments is bet- 
ter fitted to discipline the minds and form the character of young 
men. The elements of character, which the groat war of American 
Independence brought protoiinently forward, are amongst the 
highest and the brightest which have over stimulated the admira- 
tion or extorted the praise of thinking men. Hatred of tjT’anny 
and oppression combined with an irrepreBsille love of orderr®' 
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propensity to necessary change balanced by a dread ^jef lawless- 
ness, warmth and vehemeuco of feeling checked by prudence and 
wisdom in aotioii, calm, and statesmanly sagacity in the jcabinety 
heroic valor in the field, buoyancy of hope in the hour of de- 
feat, and moderation in the hour of victory, all these virtues, 
enliven^ and guided by genuine piety, flourished amid the 
din and turmoil of sanguinary campaigns and revolutionary 
changes. The reader will remember the glowing eulogy which 
Lord Macaulay bestows upon the groat ,horo of this protracted 
war, when he represents the consummate statesmanship iw^d cool 
courage of John Hampden as virtues “ to which the history of 
revolutions affords ho parallel, or afforda a i)arallel in George 
Washington alone.” America is properly called the outcome” 
of English tyranny, its early soltlement resulting fi'oin religious 
persecution, and its independence built up by a spirit of heroic 
resistance to political t3TL’anny. And the noble spirit of piety, 
sobriety and wisdom, which she displayed in her career of pro- 
gi*ession from the obsouri|;y of exile to the glory of indei)endeuco, 
is eminently fitted to servo the purposes of a guiding star in the 
dreary journey of life. Hod thq young men of India been influ- 
enced by only this and similar events, by the sacrifices, the 
struggles and the grand conflicts to which the world owes the 
Religious toleration and the civil liberty it enjoys, their minds 
would have exhibited much better than the crotchets and vagaries 
exposed ^herein for sale ! 

b. But from American independence we must pass *to 
the French Revolution ; that is from one polo we must pass to 
the other, from the pole of sobriety and moderation to that of 
lawlessness and libertinism. The characteristic feature of the 
Amerioan mdependonce was" religion, and that of the French 
Revolution was irreligion. A^ Commission, appointed by the 
celebrated National Assembly to solve, the problem^Is there a 
God P came forward with the -^eidiefc— ^No.” All on a sudden the 
natipii became maddened, the ohurohea wep demolished, the altars 
were thrown* down# and the priests were butchered. The reign 
Dfrteror comn^ and the stwts overflowed with liuimwi 
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blood, bldi^ eliod hy assassins, in tlie midst of seorecy and se- 
clusion, blood shed by irrepressible ruffians and scoundrels in 
broad day-ligbt, and blood sliod by the self-constituted guardians 
of peace after a mockery of trial. But mid-night assassinations 
and mid-day massacres could not entirely suppress the religious 
instinct of humanity ; and so the infuriated moh prostrated them- 
selves before a vile woman seated on a triumi>hai car with the 
wprd Liberty written on her forehead. And thus was the flag 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity unfurled amid the multiplied 
atid aggravated horrors of disorder and anarchy . The same 
flag had been hoisted in America amid the checks and coun- 
ter-chocks of religion ^nd law, and the result had been a nation 
freed from tyranny, clothed with power and ready to* march 
forward with unusual vigor in a career of unprecedented progress 
and matchless glory. Its result in France has boon a fickle, 
frivolous iieoplo oscillating between the extremes of imperial 
despotism and democratic misrule. If the American indej)en- 
donce is eminently fitted tf) form the character of young Bengal, 
the French llovolution cannot but turn his mind. Hero you 
have two conflicting forces, the one building up and the other 
^ overturning what may be called the palladium of intellectual 
progress in Bengal ! 

c. We now come to the third formative principle, the war 
of Italian independence. This places on the stage a nation 
enervated by sui)ersiition and priestcraft, rendered v(jl&,tilo by 
urfiversal though somewhat refined licentiousness, easily moved 
to Gnthiisiastio and clamorous demonstrations for liberty, but 
inoapahle of fighting for it. Its independence has been bought 
for it by foroigu blood and foreign intervention. The battle of 
Solferino, which brought back to it’ the resotcroes of Lombardy, 
was won by French bayonets. The enthusiasm of the Italians 
for Venice was intense ^ they saw their feelbved king with the 
greaV Ghiribaldi seated on fiis riglit hand dr^i^^ forward to 
snatch it from the hand of the oppressor wth the help of the^ 
national sword ; fiut had not Austria been Hnhitted and paraly^^ 
iu of Bade wa, they imght have compelled to 
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ooaseqTi^oe c^ their defeat iigfati. 

And if the Genuaua, under the oohsummate statesmanship of 
Bismark and the equally oonsummate strategy of Moltke had 
not completely crushed the power of Prauoe, Home might still 
have been in the hands of the Pope. Mo nation sets forth the 
weak points of our national oharooter so decidedly as the Italians, 
Weakness of thought, volatility of feeling and imbecility of 
character, with no end of bluster — ^why the Italian character ^is 
but the fao-simiie of our own! The Italian independence, 
though likely to leave us where we are, is not however fitted as 
the French Eevolution, to render our minds corrupted and 
our morals debauched. It may therefore be represented as a 
sort of •fulcrum between the American independence which exer- 
cises a beneficial, and the French Revolution which exerts a dis- 
astrous influence on the national mind. 

d. The fourth principle pointed out is “ilje teachings of 
History and Science/’ The first links of this ohainV "'^’^Ubroes, 
those already commented upon, show what the teaohiiij^ 

^ are, and the last links, viz., Positivism, Utilitarianism an. 
ism, show what the teachings of e<soienoe ai*e. This identioa, .n- 
oiple then need not detain us. We have however one general remark 
to make before we march forward ; and that is,— our countrymen 
in studying history and science try to ignore what constitutes the 
real excellence’ in either of these two branches of study. God in his- 
tory is fie grandest object of thought mad contemplation, but He is 
somewhat unceremoniously thrust aside ; and, instead of men 
loyal to Him fighting manfully the battle of faith under his 


guidance and control, Carlyle’s heroes, persons of a heroic cha- 
raoter but no principle, giant intellects but pigmies in 
toned morality, are IwougM to the foreground to jdireot and guide 
their minds. And this is precisely the mistake they in 
their study of soienoo. The great^ iloientistB of inodera: times, 
men of hroad. views and elevated sentiments, whose writings set 
forth tha parfeot harinony between true snienoe and true religion, 
a». thrown int^the haokgiNmnd t’^^'^kejpom to pssrsohs who 
have eamecV^^ <1^ iiotf 




having retSiirse to the ignoble trick of airing catching theories 
and eccentric and therefore somewhat dazzling speculations. 
They throw aside the wheat of history and science with wonder- 
fill impartiality, and feast upon the chaff with the greatest zest. 
• ^enoe their aversion to truth and fctodness for crotchets and idio- 
syncraoies. 

e. Leaving this somewhat vague and general principle, the 
writer proceeds to one of almost illimitable moral power, cts., 
English Literature Aid English thought. This literature, so 
copious, so rich and so grand, would certainly have matured the 
highest types of sentiment and character amongst us, had it not 
been shorn of its le^timate efficacy by a ridiculously one-sided 
Index Eepurgatormm. The noljleHt iiortion of the literature of 
Britain, the portion bristling with the most abstruse disquisitions, 
profoundest reasonings and the most eloquent exhortations, tho 
portion fortified with irresistible linos of argumentation, and 
adorned with the suhlimest flights of thought and feeling; — 
the noblest portion of British Literature is by a stroke of the pen 
removed out of the way ; and the less healthy portion of it is left 
unchecked to form the national mind and polish the national 
, taste. The masterly, though somewhat rough productions of the 
Puritan Fathers, and the Christian apologists and writers who 
have succeeded them,* the productions which have built up the 
palladium of British liberty, have been set aside to make room 
for the languid criticisms of Addison and the sentimental philo- 
sophizings of Goldsmith. The weakest portion of^nglish litera- 
ture, the portion matured when England was tb some extent 
Frenchifled, when the fi'eedom and elasticity of nature gave place 
to numberless varieties of artiflbial restrain^ as well as the por- 
tion which though more vigorous is barren of the vitaHziug prin- 


ciples of religious influence, is placed before the plodding 
student, while his eye is Vfdaged^ in stuffi a manner that it is 
mpossible for him to see the precio^ gems thoug and Mmg 


lying beyond. He beoSmes a gentleman of 4eek 

in his person, sbaoo^ in hU gait akd 
mdeod mean, 
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enough to make him an earnest thinker and an earnest worker. 
He does not imbibe “ the vigor and freedom ” of English litera- 
ture, but confirming his attention to its questionable elements he 
copies the vices of the English character without imitating its 
virtues. But the little morality and religion left in him is likely * 
to be entirely extinguished by the principle which stands sixth on 
the list. 


/. Prom ^^the vigor and freedom of English Literature f o 
the great efforts of the French intellect (ff‘ the 18th Centuiy'* 
the transition is something like that from the sublime to the ridi- 
ioulous. We admit that the 18th century was a brilliant epoch 
in the annals of French literatoe, and t-luft the world is still reap- 
ing tlie benefits of some of {he discoveries and inventions of 
science by which France distinguished herself oven amid the 
horrors of a terrible revolution. But the soft and enervating 
literature of France idfcimately matured 
and gross profligacy in practice, that daring iin^ ‘ 
which led to the temporary elimination of religion, aiv 
ship of a shameless strumpet, liationalism first appeareu 
many as an equipoise, not wholly^ unnecessary, to superstition, id 
it made a wonderfully rapid down hill progress in England. But 
it was preserved for revolutionary France to cast aside its flimsy 
veil of decency and show it in its true colors. The notorious 
Enoyelopedists carried the principles of scepticism to their legi- 
timate length, and the result was not only atheism in theory and 
libertinism in practice in a few exceptional cases, but a general 
deterioration of morals unexampled even in the history of ineon- 
staht, frivolous and licentious France, The voi*satility of prin- 
ciple and elasticity of conscience initiated, so to speak, by the 
questionable elements of English literature, oaiiuot but be ma- 
tured and perfected by the brilliant portraits of rim drawn by the 
masterly jpen of a Voltaire, oy the n^eigSid principles of sontimeii- . 
talism wrought out into attractive stories by the genius of a 
'Bellas *' ■ 

j/. Now wajfeome to something solid-^J* the results of G^er- 


(k iii tbe field 6^ pluloeoj^^ 
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results have been embodied in an anthropology which may be 
represented as a sort of fulcrum between tlie serious portion of 
the literature of England and the light and disgracclul portion 
of the literature of France. This anthropology is adorned with 
many a feature of beauty and glory. It sets forth th(3 unity of 
the human race inspite of diversities of physiognomy, language 
and ethnological development, and it trios to gatlior the sporadic 
fragments of history into a connected and coherent mass. It tends 
to root out national *jealousies and race antagonisms, and weld 
manWnd into a vast frateruit;/ by ignoring the acoidenta] ditfer- 
eneos by whieli tliey are divided into races, nations and irihes, 
and gi\dng proininoncS to their essential unity. Tims far it has 
done good work, and it desorvo^sjlio nourishing care of all sensi- 
ble men. But its groatf'st defect is that, it allows its liberality of 
views to dcg(uierato into morbid sentimentalism. It. ofhices tlio 
broad lino of domarcatioii which se])arates true religion from 
tliose which are false- It whitewashes those forms of faith which 
have <legradod and debased some of the foremost peoples of tlio 
M^orld, and, hy divesting the (.^iristian creed of all its x^eculiari ties, 
brings it, with a zeal worthy of the Jesuit Missionaries of a 
b^mgono ago, down to their lov(3b This recoiiolliation betweou 
trutli and falsehood is eflbcted by means of a science wlii oh re- 
moves mountains out of tlie way by means of a fanciful inter- 
pretation and a oi-iticism courteous to all j)taiios but those who 
have tlie misfox’tuue to uphold tlie Christian faith in all its cu- 
Ureness and uncompromising dignity. The principles of tliis 
new science, (jailed by Max Muller tlie science of religion, are 
leading the country backward, not forward; and the influence 
they exercise over the rising iiitelle(>ts of the country is on the 
whole disastrous. 

//. And DOW we oomo to the of the hour, Positivism, 
Utilitarianism and Dar^nism. Perhaps these are iuflueiioing the 
intellect of modem Bengal more powmfully. than all the other 
forces put together, The work began by the enoimilies and . 
monstrosities of the First French lleyolution^ perfected b these 
lasMpm ism of the day. A feW; wordi of^ 0^^ 
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of these thoiies will enable ns to see how far it is fitted to exer- 
cise a beneficial or salutary infiuence on the human mind. Posi- 
tivism discards Theology and even Metaphysics from the domain 
of science, and confines human learning to a simple registration 
of phenomena. It ignores every thing higher than matter and it^ 
varied and successive changes and transmutations. It takes preci- 
ous good care of the body, and casts the mind and the soul over- 
board. It can not exercise much salutary influence over a thing tli,e 
very existence of wliich it ignores if not positively denies. We are 
aware that Compters hatred of metaphysical speculation been 
somewhat modified by his English disciple John Stewart Mill; but 
his opposition to Theology has never heto made the subject of 
an apologetic comment by an^of bis followoors anywhere in the 
world. Comte and all his followers oast religion, excepting the 
occasional worship of a beautiful female clothed in the charms 
of “blushing eighteen,” overboard; and his infliionoe cannot 
but be of the earth, eartlxy. The Utilitarianism of the Mills, 
father and son, not only ignores God, but thrusts aside the 
principles of morality in the highest sense of the term. We say 
the Mills ignore God deliberately, as the poor Being of limited 
power kindly permitted to exist by the younger Mill does not 
deserve to be called God. A system, which ignores God and His 
moral laws, cannot be expected to raise the intellect of the 
country to the ^highest degree of development. But it may be 
said that the deficiencies of these systems are made up by 
Darwinism which pre-supposes the existense of God. Darwifi 
oertainly acknowledges the existence of God, and even condes- 
cendingly allows Him share in the work of creation. But God 
ooQupiea a very insignificant |>Iaoe in his system. God creates a 
few living germs, and retires. Then come the law of heredity, 
the law of difference, the law of inner-production, and Natural 
Selectioi^ to parry on and complete th^ ^^rk of creation. We are 
undc^ ttib guidance of natural laws with which God cannot possi- 
bly ihlerfe^; and by which He is oompletrfy nullified. The Q-od 
of respect better than the No-God of the otheV 

•; The ihree syBt^^ with wondeidfrd unani- 
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mity feed and pamper atheisBx^ fdtaliim and nothingism among 
the educated natives of Hindustan. 

Such are the moral foroess which mould, not fashion, the 
rising inteUeot of Bengal ! A few of them are good and the rest 
bad. The influence of the good ones is oounteraoted and neutra- 
lized by that of the bad ; and the result is the Bengali mind is 
plunged in the whirlpool of universal sceptioism. We con- 
clude with the question with wliioh we began — Is it a wonder 
that the Bengali mind, as moulded and fashioned by current 
systosas of Education, is the favored abode of crotohots and 
vagaries ? When will our educated countrymen see that all the 
disasters and calamities under which the country has groaned for 
centuries and ages without number have resulted from a corrupt 
and corrupting faith, and that the only moral force which can 
remedy and remove this interminable chain of evils is the Eeh^ ' 
gion which God has given, not only for the guidance of this and 
that, but of all nations, peoples and languages ? The Hand that 
has afilicted us as a people for our good is the Hand that will heal 
us. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Kusum-haliha. By Prasanna Kumar Ghose. Calcutta : Valmiki Press, 
,Sak. 1794. 

. This is a collection of small poems for the most part of a 
lyrical character. They do not appear to us to be either very musi- 
cal in sound or affecting in sentiment ; but as the first attempts of 
a young and unpractised writer, they deserve praise. 


■■■ 

Bekm^hapya, Part First. With notes. By Ananda Cbaitdra Mitra. 
Mymenaing ; Bharat-Mihir Press. Sak. 1798. 

; This is a Bengali veririon of the 

'Ibtion ■•1*80%, .but. m ^adaptatioia ■ ;ln 
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veree. Wo ^ro of opinion that blank verso iip not adapted 
Bengali poetry. However belauded l^e late Mr. M. M. S. Datt*8 
Ifcghnath hatih may bo bj'' a sitiall coterie of oritics, it will never 
have a hold on the national mind; and the reason ia that the 
nation does not recognize blank verse as poetry. It is superfluous 
to reniaik that the poem before us has none of the higher merits 
of Mr. Butt’s epic ; but it is not Avithout meritsi The writer has 
great fluency in composition, and some power of description, Wj,} 
regret that the author allowed a friend ofrhis to prefix a foolish 
])reface to his poem. In that preface are told that the. wathor 
is an extraordinary goivius; that, likeBr. Johnson wlio WTote tho 
in the course of a Aveek^ our poet vrrote the poem bofore 
us only in three months amidst incesji^ant oeeiipations as a pe- 
dagogue and as a crack confrilnitor to ttv'o monthly and Aveekly 
periodicals ; and that with the proceeds of the sale of his poem 
the author hopes to go to England and there iiuisli his education. 
We Avish tlie author all success. It h not usual w'itli living 
authors to allix to their works tbcfr oavti portraits ; but in ilio 
performance before us wo aro favoui'ed Avitli our i)oet's likeness. 


llaj-Tapasa'lni. An E))ic.i poftn. Pnit Fir^t. By Kara Glianilra Gliosh, 
Calciuta : G. P. U^jy arut Press, B. E. 1283 

This is another epic poem, and in blank A’^erse too. It is 
dedicated to Sir William Ilorschel, Bart., C. S. “ as a token of 
esteem and regard for his encouragement of Native education/^ 
We regret very much that tho author adopted lilauk verse and not 
rhyme for the conveyance of his thouglits. It reads like dull 
prose. The autlior appears to .us to have considerable pourers ; 
but blank verse has marred them all. Let Baboo Hara Chandra’s 
next attempt be in rhyme, . ' 
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• THE PROSrECTS OF MAHAMMADANISM. 

^ Ihj J llimhiHUmi. 

Mr. Layard charaetorisod ridiculoua pamphlet, written 
when the Blue Mutinies of B<3ngal were made the subject of a 
warm and animated disoussiou iu political circles in Britain, as 
a tissue t)f audrujity and mendacity/^ We have seen, for somo- 
tiine past, nothing to which these %vords are so decidedly appli- 
cable as the article on the prospects of Muhammadanism, wliicli 
recently appeared in tlie Pioneer, It is indeed “a tissue of 
audacity and mendacity.” Its logic is faulty, its parts are 
uiioonnected, and its utterances are incoherent. It is in tlio 
iirst place a misnomer. The ■writer professes to set forth 
y^lmt he calls the Future of Non-Secular Islargi ; but devotes 
fafi^ost the whole article to a delineation of, and panegyric on, its 
s.'jcular elements. He throws aside the religious element of Ma- 
Iiammadanism “ as of no great interest to any but the Moslem,” 
treats of its seouhu* features at length, and, with the exception of 
an assumption the recldesanoss of w^hich is only matched by its 
unreasonableness, does not utter a single syllable on its pros- 
pects. And yet he heads the article with the words — ^Tlie Fu- 
ture, of Non-Seoular i^lam! The entire article is written in 
the spirit of noble contempt of tone and all the principles of 
corwet reasoning, and as a specimen of erratic logic, and cool as- 
sumption, it is a marvel. We can not set fojth its-nu^rits better 
than by pointing out some of the as^rtions wsth which it bristles 
the beginning to 
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The writer coolly assumes tliat the “ world has teen 
** reoonoiled to the idea that, so long as maii is different from 
man, religious belief also will be various too,’^ In other words, 
the world has boon wrought by what may be called the locomo- 
tive of science to the conclusion that different religions, as differ- 
ent political systems, are needed to guide different races and 
nations ; and that consequently tlie idea of one universal faith 
establishing its ascendency on the ruins of all rival systems is 
dream never to be realized. How oorreef this assf^rtion is, will 
appear when wo look into the meaning ho evidently atta(‘Tles to 
the word “ world. He can not possibly mean by tlie word those 
nations of the world which are called inasmuch as (lie 

theory of different religions for^ difleroiit contdries had beoomo 
their favorite theory long before modern science was honi. They 
can not properly bo represented as having been hrou(fht to tliis 
felicitous oonolusioii by raodoru scionco and modorri ]diilosopTiy, 
of which, by the way, they know as little as tlxo man in the 
moon. Nor can we suppose him ignorant euouglx to mean by 
the term the Mahammadaii world ; it being a well-known fact tliat 
Mussulmans would to-day, if they only could, present tlie world 
with the alternatives of the Koran or the sword, as enthusias- 
tically as their forefathers did in the days ol' Mtihannuad. By tlie 
word world” ^therefore he must moan the civilizc<l world, or 
Christendom. Now, what portion of Christendom has como to 

this blessed conviction ? Three- fourths ? No. Ouo-half ? Nr. 

• 

One-fourth P No. An infinitesimal portion, nqireseuted by 
a few philosophers and their following of senseless admirers and 
foolish devotees, has doubtless been brought to this conclusion. 
Nothing can be more irrational than to identify this portion, 
always retreating in confusion before jibilosophy properly so called 
and sound reasoning, with the broad world the civilisation of which 
attaches what may be called a redoubled importance to its opinions. 
Set .aside a handful of theorists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
other worthies witij big titles but erratic minds, and a few men 
whom a ridiculous vanity makes them their followers and victims. 
* ^hrhfteh^bm concurs in maiutaining that, while etbuqlogical and 
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political differences may be permanent, the world is fast hasten- 
ing towards the goal of a perfect unity of faith. The Pmmr^a 
world is scarcely more extensive than that of Dean Swift’s 
spider. Something, we forget what, shakes the spider’s web. His 
Majesty looks out of his citadel, and, finding it slightly shaken, 
concludes tliat the wliole world is in motion ! 

Another assertion runs thus. The Pioneer's millennium 
tas come, and men of dilferont nations and diverse religious 
principles “ may meet on tlio platform of civilization, without 
the (^citement of those feelings which in former times were con- 
sidered the inJisponsable attributes of true piety.’’ Pray Mr. 
Pioneer wluit are tliesft feelings If he moans those bursts of 
unworthy feelings whicli are inseparably associated with what is 
called oUinm Ute.oJof/ieam^ we liave to enquire when aiid whero 
they were looked upon as indispensable attributes of true piety. 
They might liave been in this country ; and they are oei’tainly 
regarded amongst his proteges, the followers of Islam, as genuine 
elements of pie.]ty. But Christianity has from the beginning 
branded tlioin as oarth-inspirod suseei)tibilities to bo deprecated, — 
as decidedly inimical to piety and godliness. It is not denied 
that eminent Christians now and then have sucoumbefl to these 
uuwortliy Iboliug.s ; but in Christendom they have, as a rule, been 
h«dd at a disoouiit ; while in countries where our friend’s favorite 
creed flourishes, they have heeu uniformly and invariably sancii- 
fiod into recognized elements uf piety. Christian piety is doubt- 
fess aggressive, and does not rest satisfied till the impiety of the 
W'orld is completely swept away ; but while its indignant feel- 
ings are j ustly arrayed against sin, its amiable feelings of bene- 
volence and love cluster around tlie sinner, and ohaim him out 
of the broad patli which leadeth to destruction, 

^ Another ridioulou*^ assertion of the Pioneer's is, that, while 
science bf»wed to roligi^^i^ in firmer times, religion bows to 
science now. “ The attitude which science bore to religion three 
oeuturios ago, religion bears to science in the pesenj; age.” This 
is nonsense. Religion, God-giveni,^ and Goa^^^ustainedf always 
sj^aks authoritatively, and has nevor^ oSered^ and will never offer * 
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an apology. Hep truths are eternal, immutable and all-conquering ; 
and science, so far as it is worthy of tlie name it bears, is one of 
her faithful servitors. There is a sdenoe which is arrayed in these 
days against religion ; a science falsely so called,^’ which is a 
tissue of fanciful theory and wild speculation ; a science wliioh^ 
abandoning its own legitimate province, jumps into, and dogma- 
tizes in, the region of wild conjecture. Iloligion only pities the 
folly and impiety which are associated with this erratic science,, 
Religion bowing to Science ! We may as ^rell talk of God bow- 
ing to man ! True Religion and true Science have always 'Lcted 
in harmony, religion helping science, and science helping religion. 
The false interpreters of religion did in by-gone times inveigli 
against true science, and persegute its votaries. But it is as 
absurd to find fault with religion for their mistaken zeal as it is 
to find fault with science for the vagaries of men like Comte and 
Tyndall, Who are in those days the most stubborn opponents of 
religion P Certainly the false interpreters of science, those who 
theorize when they ought to investigate, those wbo overleap the 
boundary line which separates the region of fact from that of 
Bi)eculation and lose themselves in mazes and labyrinths of their 
own creation. Religion, instead of bowing to them, tells them 
authoritatively that if they do not restrain their imagination, and 
come back to the legitimate field of enquiry, they tire lost for 
ever; 

Another ludicrous assertion of the Pioneer embodies a 
eovert attack on (Jhristianity. “ Far from being a religion wliiclx 
promised happiness in the next world in return for unhajjpiness 
in this, it (Mahammadauismi was an institution the main object of 
which was to improve the condition of mankind. The religion 
which has proved the foster-parent of autocracy, tjTanny, bigotry 
and gross sensualism, which has converted gantries fair and popu- 
lous into favored abodes of aijarchy ^a«id rice, and brought na- 
tions mighty and strong on the broad road to destruction, has 
imj)roved condition of mankind ! while Christianity which 
has fostered Uberty^reodomofihought, art and science, diminished 
* Ti(}(^ahd and scattered peace and plenty wherever it has p^ 
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vailed, has merely ‘‘ promised hayjpiness in the next world in return 
for unhappiness in this” ! And the writer who speaiis in this 
strain glories in his freedom from superstition and bigotry ! It 
is useless to try and conviuoe him that tlvinga being in an 
miomaloiis and abnormal condition in this world, its condition 
can not be ]Kmnanently improved except by moans of such heroic 
solf-sacrifioe as that towards which Christ called his disciples ; 
fVid that every honorable and nohle career in this life necessarily 
ju'omises a distant ^ood in return for present “ unhfippiness.” 
And^id not Mahammadanism in its best days promise a heaven 
of sensual enjoyment in retiuui for such “ unhappiness” as is 
implied in a ])ei*j)etnal*and ceaseless war of extermination waged 
by the faithful against tlio iufiijel nations of the world Y Sup- 
pose, because Mahaminadanism brings its professors in contact with 
some misery in religious crusades, a person assorts that it does 
nothing to improve the condition of man in this life, will not 
the Fioneer call him a dunce Y What shall we say of tlio man 
who, because Christianity entails such sullering as is implied 
in self-abiiogatiou and solf-coiiaecration, has the goodness to assert 
that it does iiotliing to smooth onr journey through life Y 

Then again our frieud assures . us that Christianity is not 
better than Mahammadanism, inasmuch as it does “ not i)rohi- 
bit” polygamy. To i)rovo this he makes use of an argument of 
which in matters other than religion he would bo thoroughly 
ashamed. AVhy — the redoubtable Editor, wdio is never tired of 
pouring contempt on the intellect of Bengal, props up his 
rabid attack on Christianity by a single name! Because Jolin 
Milton, a man of stupendous genius and profound learning, says 
that the Bible does not juohibit polygamy ; ergo the Bible does 
not prohibit polygamy I Why does not the Editor represent the 
moral support England has given to Tui'key in her attempt to 
butcher her Christian subjects as unutterably iniquitous because 
Gladstone, a man of stupendous genius and profound erudition, 
says so P In polities of course he reasons like a maii-^but when 
an attack on religion is on the tapis it is conyenient to handy a 
great name. Wo need not pause to provo tlmty though there is * 
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no express command in the New Testament condemnatory of 
polygamy, tlio spirit of all its teaching is against that curse of 
domestic life. And it is a matter of fact that polygamy would 
not have been considered a sin, nor would a word of disapproba- 
tion or cousuro have been directed against it, if Christianity had 
not matured a public opinion as far above that which Mahamina- 
danism matures among the millions it curses, as the Ixearon is 
above the earth. 

« 

Setting aside other assertions, we come to what may he called 
the triumpliaut conclusion. ‘ It (the religion of MaliainmadVmay, 
indeed, fall a victim to that deluge of free ilionght wliich is now un- 
dermining the foundations of Cliristiaiuty” ilvuvo I Let the infidel 
world raise sliouts of victory ! fouiidatioris of Oliistiaiiity are 

being undermined by tlie irresistible currents of free thought ! 
Sometime since the Lidian Mirror remarked that all Christendom 
looked upon the ihahmos as the true interpreters of the docjtriiios 
of Christ, because some obscure individuals had assured them that 
they were so ! Our decided conviction is that eminent free 
thinkers are themselves eomiug Mdioro they will be thoroglily 
asliaiiiod of the vagaries of free tln)ught. The iuconsisteucies and 
oontradiotions witJi which the writings of siioli leaders of free 
thought as Huxley and Tyndall abound show tliat they are half- 
ashamed of their own crotchets. Our readers will remember that 
when the Vlonerr some time since came out to curse Oovernmont 
education, he was led by a strange fatality to bless it. And now 
wlien he lias come out to bless Mabamiruidanism, lie has been led 
by his evil star to curse it. Ue has pointed out the very thing 
which indubitably sliows the decline of Islamism, and certainly 
foreshadows its rapid lalL Mahammadaiiism is a social system 
ratlmr than a religion. It aj)peai’ed to regenerate the world with 
a meagre i^eligious creed and a vast body of social regulations, 
all of a social or teiiiporary cha^jircter iyd.oed but made universally 
obligatory by the prestige of verbal inspiration. Malmmmad ftdl 
into the error which had been avoided by Christ. The religious 
which Christ saw in^ operation around him wore all national and 
Beotetfiau, and each of them was in oousequenc© mixed up with 

t 
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local politics aud local phases of social life. Clirisi came to sot 
up a universal religion, one suited to all times and all countries ; 
and he swam clear pf all local prodilectious and lf>cal instituiiotis, 
political or social. Subject to certain broad pi*iiiciples iulapted 
to all countries and all times, he left the nations of tho world, 
each to manage its own x>olitical and purely social ailairs accord- 
ing to its own peculiar habits of thought and inodos of life. 
Jlis religion, consisting as it docs of an authoritative religious 
creed but not an authoritative political or so(!ial system, is suit- 
ed tci* all countries and «all limes. The religious wants of all 
jTiankind are tlio same, and therefore one and the same religions 
creed may satisfy tlfem all. Tlie social and political wants of 
men are varied, aud eonsetpionllv^ ono and the same social sys- 
tem is not iittod to satisfy thonpall. An anthoritativo i:tiiiv6>rsal 
religion for all mankind is a leM^ossity ; but a stereotyped sociolo- 
gy for all man kind is an iuiyjossibility. Christ had the sagacity 
to see this ; and he steered cUmiv of the iiiista ke of mixing up liis 
religion with all merely local and temporary eicumsiaiices. But 
Maliaminad Ml into this very luistako. He mixed up his religion 
with temporary and local conditions, wdth civil and (Timiual laws, 
and iiiatrimoiiial aud sumptuary regulations, suited to tlio then 
existing circumstances of Ai'abia, hut unsuited, not merely to those 

of the uinoteoiitli century, but to the mothjs of social life 

*■ • 

obtaining out of Arabia even in his day. llis religion tliore- 
fore, though avowedly universal, is local, and will die with local 
circiuustaTicos. Tlie civil aud oriminal jurisprudence with which 
it is intermixed is regarded by every sensible man as behind the? 
age; while its matrimonial regulations are condemned by all 
excepting those philosophers who ,wiHh to see marriage become 
a terminable contract, and those worthies of communistic ten- 
dencies who agitate for promiscuous intercourse. Its social system 
has been weighed in thu balan^s and found wjinting, and con- 
eequenfcly its days are numbered. Mahammad’s religion stands 
and falls with his social system; and as ]iis social s}"stom is 
doomed to destruotioii, liis religion also is doomed to dostraotion. 
The very element of Mahammadanism, which the Pmeer points* 
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out as indicfttivo of its strength, is really indicative of its weak- 
ness, and unmistakably foretells its rapid fall. May not Ma- 
hanimadaus all the world over justly exclaim — Save us from our 
friend the PiQuccr of Allahabad notoriety ! 

: "the folk-tales of Bengal. 

By Mother Goone, 

Y. THE STORY OF SWET-^BASANTA. 

<T 

Fun fathom five thy faihorJies ; 

Of hiH honcH arc coral ma<lo ; 

Tliose are pearls that were hiJj eyes : 

Nothiiifr of that doth fade, 
r>ut thitii suffer ^ sea-ehanfje 
Into tsonictliing rich and i-traijge. 

There was a rich meroliant wlio had an only son wliom he 
loved passionately, lie gave to his son whatevor he wanted, 
His son wanted a beautiful house in the midst of a largo garden. 
The house was built for him, and tlie grounds were laid out into 
a fine garden. One day as the merchant’s son was walking in 
his garden, lie put his hand into the nest of a small bird called 
hontooni, and found in it an egg, which ho took and put in an 
almirah whicli was dug into the wall of Ms house, lie closed the 
door of the almirah, and thought no more of the egg. 

Though the merchant’s son had a house of his own, he had 
no separate establishment ; at any rate ho kept no cook,, for his 
mother used to send him - regularly his breakfast and dinner every 
day. The ogg which he deposited in the wall-almirah one day 
burst, and out of it came a beautiful infant, a girl. But the 
meroliant’s son knew nothing about it. He had forgotten every 
thing: about the egg, and the dpor of^ the wall-almirah was kept 
closed, though n^ locked, ever since the day when the egg was 
put. The*^ grew up within the wall-almirah without the 
knowledge of the merohant’s son or that of any other person* 

* When the child could walk, it had the curiosity one day of opening 
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the door ; and seeing some food on the floor ( the breakfast of the 
merchant's son seat by his mother), it came out, and ate a little 
of it, aud returned to its coll in tiie wall-almirali. As the mother 
of the merchant’s sou sent him always more than he could him- 
self eat, he perceived no diminution in the quantity. The girl 
of tlie wall-almirah every day used to come out, tdi eat a part of 
the food, and after eating used to return to her place iji the al- 
jnirah. But as the girl got older aud older, she began to eat 
more aud more ; lieiide the uiercliaut’s sou began to perceive a 
diminution in the quantity of his food. Not dreaming of the 
existence of tlie wall-alinirali girl, he wondered that his mother 
sIiouU send him sudi a small quantity of food. lie sent word 
to liis motlior, complaining of tly3 insufficienoy of his meals, and 
of the slovenly manner in which the food was serve<l up in the 
dish ; for the girl of tlie wall-almirah used to finger the rice, 
curry and the other things of the meals, and as she always went 
in a hurry insid(j tlio almirah in order that she might not bo per- 
ceived by any one, she had no time to put the rice and the other 
things into proper order after slio had oaten part of thorn. The 
mother was astonished at her scti’s complaint, for she gave always 
, a much larger quantity than she know her son could consume, and 
the food was served up on a silver plate neatly by her own hand. 
But as her son repeated the same complaint day after day, she be- 
gan to suspect foul play. She told lier son to watch and see whether 
any one ate part of it uuperceived. Accordingly, one day when 
flie servant brought thii bre.9klast and laid it in a clean place on 
the floor, the merchant's son, instead of going to bathe as it had 
hitherto been his custom, hid himself in a* secret place and began to 
watch. In a few minutes he saw the door of the wall-almirah 
open ; a beautiful damsel of sweet sixteen stepped out of it, sat 
on the carpet spread before the breakfast, aud began to eat- The 
merchant’s son came out pf^ his hiding place, aud the damsel could 
not escape. ‘‘ Who are you, beautiful creature ? You do not 
seem to be earth-born P Are you one of the daughters of the 
gods P” asked the merchant’s eon. 

know who I am* This I know tiiat Qifo day Ifo layseif m • 
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yonder almirali, and have boon ever since living in Tlie 
merohant^s son thought it strange. Ho now remembered that he 
had sixteen years since jmt in the almirah an egg he had found 
in the nest of a foontooni bird. The uncommon beauty of tlio 
WJill-almirah girl made a deep impression on the mind of the mei;- 
chant’s sou, and he resolved in his mirjd to many her. The girl 
no more went into the almirah, but lived in one of the rooms of 
the spacious house of the merchant’s sou. 

The next day the mercliaut’s son sent* word to his motlier to 
the effect that lie would like to get married. His motliftr re- 
proached herself for not having long bolbre thought of her son’s 
marriage, and sent a message to her son td tlie eHeot tliat she and 
his father would the next day s^md gh(d(th<^ to diiforcut eoimtri(js 
to seek for a suitable bride. The mcrcliaiit’s sou sent word that 
he had secured for himself a most loveable yoiiiig lady, and that 
if his parents had no objections be would produce lier before them. 
Accordingly the young lady of tlio wall-aim i rah was taken to 
the merchants house ; and tlie merchant and liis wife were so 
struck Tvdth the matchless beauty, grace and lovelinesH of tlie 
stranger that, without asking any* questions as to lior birth, the 
nuptials were celebrated. 

In course of time the merchant’s sou had two sons ; the 
elder he named 8wct and the younger Basanta. The old inor- 
ohant died and so did his wife. Swet and Jhisanta grew up fine 
lads, and the elder was iu due time married. fSoinc tijue after 
Swet’s marriage. Lis mother, the wall-alniirali lady, also died ; 
and the widower lost no time in marrying a young and beautiful 
wife. As 8 wet’s wife was older than his stop-mothor, she became 
the mistress of the house. The step-mother, like all step-mothers, 
bated Swet and Basaiita with a perfect hatred ; and the two ladies 
were naturally often at loggerheads with oaoU other. 

It so happened one day^, that /i .fl;»hGrman brought to the 
merchant (we ahall no longer call him the merchant’s sou, as liis 
father had •difd) a fish of singular beauty. It was unlike any 
other r fish any one had seen. The fish had marvellous qualities 
• ♦ Professional match 'makers. 
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ascribed to it by the fisherman. If any on© eats it, said he, when 
he laughs,^^<^>^l^'A^s^ will drop from liis mouth ; aud when he weeps , 
pearls, will drop from liis eyes. The morchant hearing of the 
wonderful piopoi*tios of the fish bought it at one thousand Rupees, 
aud put it into the hands of >S\v0t’8 wife, who was the mistress of 
file house, strictly enjoining on her to cook it well and to give it 
to him alone to eat. Tlie mi^^tro3^, or house-mother, who had 
yverheard the conversation between hor father-in-law and the 
fislierman, secretly reliolvod in her mind to give tlie cooked fish 
to \mr husband and to Ids brother to eat, and to give to her 
fathor-in-law iustoad a frog daintily cooked. When she had 
finished cooking botli* the fish find the frog, she heard the noise 
of a S(piabblo hot ween hor step-mothcr-in-law and hor husband’s 
brotlior. It appears that Basauta, who was but a lad yot, was 
passionately fond of jiigeons which ho tanif^. One of tlieso 
pigeons had flown iu(;o the room of his step-mother wlio had 
Becrotod it in hor clotlios. Basauta rushed into the room, and 
loudly douianded the pigeon, liis step-mother denied any know- 
ledge of the pigeon, on winch the elder brother Swot forcibly 
l ook out the bird from her clotli^^s an<i gave it to his brother. The 
step-mother cursed aud swore, and added — when the 
hoail of tlie house comes homo I will make him shed the blood 
of you both before I give him water to di’ink/' S wet’s wife 
called her Inisband aud said to him — “ My ddarest lord, that 
woman is a most wicked wojnan, and has boundless influence 
over my fatlier-iu-law. She will make him do what she has 
threatened. Our life is in imininent danger. Let us first eat a 
little, and let us all three run away from this place.” Swet forth- 
with called Basauta i 6 him, and told him what ho had heard 
from his wife. They resolved to run away before niglit-falL Tim 
woman jfiaeed before her husband and his brotlier-in-law^ the fish 
of wonderful properties, and they^ate of it heartily. The woman 
packed up all her jewels in a box. As there was only one 

• or rattier wnniht/a. a fabulotis preciotis el^one of iucreelible 

vaUie. It is fourid oii tho head of some sj^oics of asttikea, and is .in value 
to liio wealth of soveti kings. * 
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horse, — and it was of imooinmon fleetiiess,— the three sat npon 
it ; Swot hold the reins, the woman sat in the middle with the 
jewel box in her lap, and Basanta hronppht up the rear. 

The horse galloped with the utmost swiftness. They passed 
fh rough many a plain and many a noted town, till at after mid- 
night they found themselves in a forest not far from the banfe 
of a river. Hero a most untoward event took place. Swet^s 
wife, who was in the family- waj^, now felt the pains of childr 
hirth. They dismounted, and in an hour or'two Swot’s wife gave 
birth to a son. What wore the two brothers to do in this frtrest ? 
A fire must be kindled for giving heat both to the mother and to 
the new-horn baby. But where is the fiVo to bo got ? There 
were no human habitations visil^le. But fire must be procured, — 
and it was the month of December — or else both the mother 
and the baby would certainly perish. Sw^et told Basanta to sit 
beside his wife, while ho set out in the darkness of the niglit in 
search of fire. 

Swet walked many a mile in darkness. Still he saw no 
human habitations. At last the genial light of Snkra^ some- 
what illuminod his path, and he saw at a distance what seemorl 
a large city. He was congratulating himself on his journey’s 
end and on his being able to obtain fire for iho benefit of his 
poor wife lyin^ cold in the forest with the now-born babe, 
when on a sudden an elephant, gorgfjously caparisoned, shot 
across his path, and, gently taking him up by its trunk, placed 
him on the rich hofvckHtf on its back. It tlieri walked rapidly to- 
wards the city. Swet was quite taken aback. He did not 
understand the meaning of the elephant’s a(?tion, and wondered 
what was in store for him. .A crown was in store for him. In 
that kingdom, the chief city of which he was approaching, every 
nioming a king was elected, for the king of the previous day 
Was always found dead in the ipoming in tlie room of the queen. 
What caused the death of the king no one knew ; neither did the 

• Veuni?, the Morning Star. 

. f The seal oa tlic back of an elepfiant. 
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queen herself (for every succiessive king took her to wife) know the 
oause. And the elephant who took hold of Svvet was the king- 
maker. Early in the morning it went about, sometimes to distant 
plaoeS) and whosoever was brought on its back was acknowledged 
king by the people. Tlie elephant majestioally marched through 
file crowded streets of the city, amid the acclamations of the people 
the meaning of which Swot did not understand, entered the ]>alao0 
and placed him on the throne. He was proclaimed king amid the 
rejoicings of some and the lamentations of others. In the course 
of thw day ho hoard of the sti-finge fatality which overtook every 
night tlie elected king of those realms, but being possessed of 
great discretion and crmrago he took every precaution to avert the 
dreadful catastrophe. Yet ho hardly knew what expedients to 
adopt, as he was unacquainted with the nature of the danger, 
lie resolved, however, upon doing two things, of going armed 
into the queen’s bedchamber, and of sitting up awake the whole 
niglit. The queen was young and of exquisite beauty, and so 
guileless and benevolent was tljo expression of her face that it was 
impossible from lo<;»kiiig at her to suppose that she could use any 
fbul means for taking away thejife of her nightly consort. In the 
queen’s chamber Swot spent a very agreeable evening ; as the 
night advanced the queen foil asleep, but Swot kept awake, and 
was on the alert, looking at every ci’ook and corner of the room, 
and expecting every minute to be murdered. * In the dead of 
night, he perceived something like a thread coming out of the 
left nostril of the queen. The thread was so thin that it was 
almost invisible. As he watched it he found it several yards 
long, and yet it was coming out. When the whole of it had 
come out, it began to grow thick, and in a few minutes it assum- 
ed the form of a huge seipent. In a moment Swet cut off the 
head of the serpent, the body of which wriggled violently. Ho 
sat quiet in the room, expecting <jther adventures. But nothing 
else happened. The queen slept longer than usual as she had 
been relieved of the huge snake which had made her jstomacli its 
den. Early next morning the ministers came expecting as usual 
to hear of the king’s death ; but when the ladies of the: bed-^ 
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chamber knocked at the door of the queen, they were astonished 
to see Swet come out It was then known to all the people 
how that every niglit a terrible snake issued from the queen^s 
nostrils, how it devoured the king every night, and how it was 
at last killM by the forhiuato Swet. The whole country rejoiced 
ill the prospect of a permanent king. It is a strange thing, never- 
tbeleks it is true, that Swet did not reiueniber his yioor wife with 
the new born babe lying in the forest, nor his brother atteuding 
on her. With the possession of the thront^ he seemed to forgot 
the whole of his pjtst bistoiy. ' 

Basanta, to whom his brother Jiad entnistod Ins wife and 
child, sat watching for many a weary hour,£.oxpcol:ing every mo- 
ment to see Su’et return with lire. The whole night jiassod away 
W’ithout his return. At sun-rise ^le ■went to the bank of tho river 
wdii(!h *was close by, and auxiously looked about for his brother, 
but in vain. Distressed beyond measure, be sat on the river side 
and wept. A boat was passing by in whitfh a inerehant was re- 
turning to liis coiintry. As the boat was not far from the sliorr?, 
tlio mercliant saAv liasanta weeping; and what siruok tin.* ntientio?! 
of the mer<‘haut was the heap of \vha.t looked like peatls, near 
the Avoepixig man. ' At the roipiest of the merchant tho boatman 
took his vessel towards tlie bank; the morcliaiit went to tho 
weeping man, and found that the ht^ap was a lieaj) of real pearls 
of the finest lusft’o : and wdiat astonished him most of all Avas that 
the heap Avas increasing oawv second, for tlie tear-drops that 
Avere falling from his eyes fell to the ground not as tears but asl 
pemds. The merchant stowed away the heap of jAoarls into his 
boat, and with the help of his servants cauglit hold of Basauta 
hiniself, put him on board the A'essel, and tied him to a post. 
Basanta, of course, resisted; but what could he do against so 
m my ? Thinkiiig of his brother, his brother's wife aud baby, 
t^’id of liis own ea|divity, Basanta wept more bitterly than bofoi'oy 
which mightily pleased'^the merchant as tlio more tears his captive 
fihel the ripher he himself became. When the merchant reached 
ids i^^ve town, lie feonfiuod Basanta in a room^ and at etated 
^lyodrs every day scourged him in order to make him shed |ears 
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©very one of whioli was converted into a bright pearl. The mer- 
chant on© day said to his scirvants, As the follow is making me 
rich by his weeping, let ns SCO what he gives mo by laughing.” 
Aodordingly he began to tielvle his captive, on which Basanta 
IjLUghod, and as he laughed a groat many man Iks droppo<i from his 
month. Aftor this poor Basauta was alternately whipj)ed and 
tickled all the day and lar into the night ; and I he nioroliaiit, in 
consequence, became the wcaltlucst man in the land. Leaving 
Basanta subjected to the altiu'iiate processes of eastigafion and 
titillftion, let us attend to the fortunes of the poor wife of 8\vet, 
alone in the forest, %vith a child just born. 

8 wet’s wife, apf)nreTitly deserted by ber husband and 
her brother-in-law, was ovorwl^lmod with grief. A woman, n 
few hours since delivered of a child — and her first child, alone, 
and in a forest, far from the habitations of men,— her case w\as 
indeed pitiable. She wept, rivers of tears. E.\'(,*essive grief, how- 
ever, brought her relief. She foil asleej) wn’th iIkj new-horn baby 
in her arms. It so happcnc^d that at that hour tlie Kotwal (pre- 
fect of the poli<}o ) of tlie oountry Avas passing that way. He had 
been very unfortunate wdth n’gard to his oflsjudng ; everv child 
liis wife presented him wdth di<'d shortly after birth, and he was 
iiow' going to bury tJio last infant on the banks of the river. As 
he was going, he saw in tlio forest a Avoman sleeping with a baby 
in ber arms. It was a lively and beautiful boy. The Kotwal 
oovetetl llio lovel^^ intant. Ho quietly took It up, put in its 
place liifi own dead child, and returning borne, told liis wife that 
the child had not really died and had revived. Swet’s \vife, un- 
conscious of the deceit practised upon her by the ICotw'al, on 
waking found her child dead. The distress of her mind may be 
imagined. The whole world .became dark to her. She was ^dis- 
tj'acted with grief, and in her distraction she formed the resolu- 
tion of oominittiiig suicide^ Tim jri ver not far from the spot, 
and she determined to drown herself in it. She took in her hand 
the bundlo of jewels and proceeded to the river-side. . An old Brah- 
xnau was at no great distance, performing his morning abltitious. 
3Se Noticed the woman going into the water, and natuiaiiy tlu^ght * 
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that she was going to batlie ; but when he saw her going far into 
deep waters, some suspicion arose in his iiiiiid, Disooutiniiing 
1)18 devotions, he bawled out and ordered tlie woman to come to 
him. Swells wife seeing that it was an old man that was calling 
her, retraced her ste[>s and came to him. On being asked whi^^ 
she was about to do, sIm said tliat she w<as going to make an end 
of herself*, and that as she had some jewels with her she wotild he 
obliged if lie would accept tliem as a present. At the request of 
the old Brahman she related to him lior wliole story. The upshot 
was, that she \va.s prevoiitod from drowning herself, and tlific she 
W’aa received into the Braliman’s family, where she was treated 
by the Brahman’s wife as her own danght(Vr. 

Years passed on. The rejipted son of the Kotwal grow up a 
vigorous, robust lad. As the liouse of the old Bralnnan was not 
far from the Kotwai’s, the Kotwal’s son used aocidenlally to 
meet the handsome strange woman who jiassed h»r the Brahman’s 
daughter. The lad liked the woman and wanted to marry her. 
He spoke to his father about the woman, and the father spoke to 
the Braliman. The Brahman’s rage knesv no bounds. What ! 
the infidel Kotwai’s son aspiring to tlio hand of a Brahman’s 
daughter ! A dwarf may as well aspir <5 to (Jatoli hold of the 
moon ! But the Kotwai’s son determined to have her by force. 
With this Avicked object he one day scaled the wall that encom- 
passed the Brahman’s house, and got iiiion the tlixitclied roof of 
the Brahman’s cow-liouse. While lie was recon uoitering from 
that lofty position, lie lieard the following conversation between 
two calves in the cow-house : — 

Fmt Calf. Men accuse us of brutish ignorance and imraora- 
. lity ; hut in my opinion men are fifty times worse.” 

BecmiCnif, ‘MVliat makes you say so, brother? Have you 
witnessed to-day any instance of human depravity P” 
Fmt Ca^f, “ Who oiji boa greater, monster of crime than the 
same lad who is at this moment standing on the thatch- 
ed roof of this hut over our head ?” 

Secoiii Caff, “Why, I thought it was only the son of oiit Kotwal ; 
and I never heard that ho was exceptionally vicious*’^ 
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pint Calf. You novor hoard, but you uow hoar from mo. Tbo 
wicked lad is now wishing to get married to his own 
mother!’' 

The First Oalf then related to the inquisitive Second Calf in 
full the story of Swot and IhisaTita ; how they and Swot’s with 
^ed from the vengeance of llieir step-raother ; how Swet’s wife 
was delivered of a cliild in the forest by tlie river-side ; bow Swot 
^was made king by the elcpliant, and how lie? succeeded in killing 
the serpont wliich issfied out of the queen’s nostrils ; how Basanta 
, was#aiTied away by tlie meroliaut, confined in a dungeon, and al- 
tornately Hogged and tickled ibr pearls and manif i : how the 
Kotwal exchanged his*dead child for the living one of Swot; how 
Swet’s wife was ])re vented from drowning herself in the river T)y 
tlio BraliinMii ; how she was rt3(‘'iii*"od into the Brah^nau’s fajiiily 
and troa((3d as his dtiughter ; how the Kotwal’s stm grew up a 
liardy, lusty jauilli, and fc^ll it) love with her; and ])o\v at that 
very moment ho was intent on accomplisliing his brutal object. 
All tills story tlie Kotw'al’s sou lioavd from tlio tluitohed roof of 
tlie cow-liouse, and was struck \vlt]) horror. He fu-tliwitli got down 
from the thatch, went home aicl^told his fatlior tliat ho must have 
an interview with the king. Notwithstanding his reputed father’s 
protestations to the contrary, ho had an interview with the king, 
to wliom he repeated tlie whole story as he had overheard it from 
the thatoh of the cow-lioiise. Tlie king now rorndhiborod his poor 
wife’s case. She was brought from the house of the Brahman, 
tvhoxn he richly rewarded, and i>ut her in her proper position as 
the queen of the kingdom ; tlie reputed son of the Kotwal was 
acknowlegd as his own son, and proclaimed the heir-apparent to 
the throne ; Basanta was brought out of the dungeon, and the 
wicked merchant who had maltreated him was biirie<i alive in tho 
earth surrounded with thorns. After tliis, Swet, his wife and son, 
and ’Basanta lived together happil^j for many years. 

Now my s^ory endetli, ^ 

The Natiya-thoru withereth, &o. * . 

Goose. 


3 



HISTORY A PRIORL 


History is the statement of facts in the sequence in which 
they occur. History a priori means the statement of such facts 
deduced from their causes. All those historical statements, 
which are not narrations of facts as they are seen or heard to^ 
occur, or which are not compiled from stioh narrations, pro- 
perly belong to history a priorL Causes being given, their effects 
may be found out ; these effects may again be considered as 
causes of the effects which they prodtioo ; thus it is possible to 
form a chain of causes and effects, in which each link may bo 
viewed as the effect of its antecedent and the cause of its conse- 
quent. If history do not consist merely of lists of kings and 
dry catalogues of sieges and wars, if tlie description of the gra- 
dual progress of society, ooinprisiug its religion, government, 
sciences, arts, manufactures and commerce, be the principal object 
of the historian, then the history of a country may bo made out 
by philosophical investigation, in i:he same way, as the history 
of the world is brought to light by geological rosearchos. Such 
history is imbedded chiefly in poetry and disooverod by philo- 
sophy. From philosophy, which, according to Lord Bacon, con- 
sists, of two paints, the inquisition of causes and the production of 
effects,” we learn the sequence in which facta occur. The subject 
of philosopliy is abstract, that of history concrete. History eli- 
minated of its refereiioo to particular events is generalized into 
philosophy, and conversely philosopliy referred or applied to 
pai-ticular events makes out facts for history. 

The data for a priori history from which inferences may be 
drawn and effects followed out in the order of their sequouoo, are 
chiefly found in poetry, which is therefore said to hiatory. 

The problem then for solution is — Given poetry and philosophy, 
to find out history. 

Of the three ♦parts of human learning, as divided by Lord 
; Ba^n, first comes the age of i>oesy, then that of philosophy aud 
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history, which, like twnis, belong to the same age. Eegarding 
poesy, he says “ as a plant that cometh of the lust of the earth 
without a formal seed, it has sprung up and spread abroad more 
than any other kind/* The reason for its abundant growth is 
also the reason for its first growth. 

Poetry describes the aspects of nature and represents the 
feelings. It pourtrays man in the several stages of society ; — 
^the shepherd, the peasant and the king, with equal interest inspire 
the poet*s song. He sometimes takes also the part of a his- 
torian ; thus in epic poetry, he pourtrays the state of society in 
all its complexity, as its real state must exhibit. The same 
father of modern pliilosopliy justly observes that, “ for the ex- 
pressing of affections, passions, corruptions and customs, we are 
beholding to poets more than to Iho pliilosopher*8 works/* 

Poetry delineating external and the internal nature — the 
physical aspects of a country and the feelings of the people,— 
supplies the first link in the chain of causes and effects, which 
compose the facts of history. The subsequent links are supplied 
by philosophy, which deduces facts for history ; Ist from, physical 
causes ; 2nd moral causes dependent on physical causes ; and 
3rd purely moral causes. 

In order to have a correct view of these causes it is necessary 
to observe how man is infliioncod by external circumstances. 

The mind is said to be passive, when it is acted upon by 
external influences. The objects and the phenomena of nature, 
the works of art, the opinions and actions of men, operate upon 
the mind and produce a variety of mental states. It is then 
time for the mind to work. It utilizes the laws of nature, 
produces the works of art and exercises its influence on the 
minds of individuals and on society in general. It is then said 
to be active. The mind thus holds the middle position, between 
the causes wliioh influence its states or feelings, and the exertion, 
which its desires and emotions mal<e it put forth. Owing to the 
imperfection of our knowledge of the laws of miud^ we cannot 
observe all the sequences between the ultimate eff^k^ts and the 
Original causes ; we say, for inst^ce, the sight of a tiger makes • 
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a man to mn away. Wo take notice of the antecodont link, the 
sight of a tiger, and tlio subsequent link, the act of running, 
but take no notice of the intermediate links of fear, the thought 
of escaping from the danger, the volition and the putting forth, 
of power to run away. The fact is, that the mind acts as it is 
acted upon, or that objects act on mind and in consequence there- 
of mind acts on objects. 

The effect of external ciroutastanoes may be clearly under- ^ 
stood by comparing the mind of a savage arid that of a civilized 
man : — The one has all those powers of the mind which the <»i?dier 
has ; still the knowledge of the former is less extensive, his feel- 
ings loss refind, and his aspirations less elevated, than those of 
tlio latter. Leave the son of a civilized inan, while his iiionial 
powers are being developed, in the company of savages, and ho 
will become as one of tliem. On the other hand, place the son 
of a savage in a civilized society, and he will become worthy of 
that society. The mind being well iiilbrmed, now objects are 
sought to engage the ixnderstaudiiig, the field of sympatliy 
and of fellowfeeliijg is oxteuded fi‘om self to family, from family 
to the native town or village, thence to the nalivo country, and 
finally to the world. Selfish care yields to domestic happiness, 
domestic care to the cai'e for the municipality, tliis again is lost 
in patriotism, and patriotism is absoibod in philanthropy. 
Wliile thus the object of the understanding and of fiiolings grows 
more important and comprehensive, the field of activity and 
energy becomes unavoidably more extended. Uigher arid noblof 
aspirations rouse the spirit to mighty achio^^emonts of wliich tho 
men of narrow spheres can feel no necessity and conlprohend no 
design. Thus the external circumstances and the internal cons- 
titution of man act and react on each otli(n\ 

It is further observed that every man must have some object 
of pursuit, and that it must be worthy of tho exertion that he 
can put fdrth, otherwise his powers become more and more weak- 
ened, till Instability comes down to be in concord with his object. 
The abilities of a*' person may bo crippled by denying him an 
adequato object of pursuit,— they may be diverted to a wrong end 
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leading his jiirlgement astray in believing that to bo agrooable 
which is not really good — ^and they may bo enlarged and ini- 
proved by sotting before them objects really good, adequate and 
attainable. 

This may be understood by observing analogy in the case 
of muscular action. The due exorcise of the muscular system 
compresses the blood-vessels which lie imbeddiui among mu solos, 
^nd propelling their contents in all the arteries and veins, favors 
the circulation and increases the suxiply of arterial blood, thereby 
enabling the muscles to act AAoth greater energy. The waste 
thus caused by the action and reaction of the muscular system 
and the organs of circnflation is made up by the nntrilion. Tlie 
same cause sharpens the appetite^, quiekens digestion, increases 
respiration, and thereby so'cai'es the supply of blood. Thus tho 
piY)oessos of waste and renovation proceed with groator rapidity 
and in duo propoi’tioii to ca<.‘]i other. As in tlie (saso of tho 
body there is a inulual dopondonce between the incrilasod activity 
of the muscular system and that of' tlie circulation of Vdood, so 
in the case of the iniiui its incivisod activity and tho supply of 
objects, with which that activity is maiiitaiued, hel]> (^ach other. 
Ill the case of body as well as of mind,, exercise increases strength, 
and the increase of strength kiu'ps up exorcise. 

Ill the scones of daily life, if is also generally observed, that 
the mind is inliuenced by opinions and actions of men. Those 
wlio have tho education of boys under their charge, must Iiavo 
dbservod that the despondeucy caused in boys, who ai'e called 
stupid and useless, more often turns them, to bo what they are 
called, than any defect or fault in themselves ; while the lioj)© 
excited in those who are called bright and intelligent, spurs them 
on to attain that degree of suporioritv’' which makes them more 
worthy of encourage inent. lu tlie one case, despondoncy dtjects 
tho sj»irit, the height of knowledge seems unattainable, exertion is 
relaxed, and the mental powers are blunted ; — ^iu tlio other, the 
miiid is roused by the hope of attaining a high object,’ kept on pro* 
greasing by the probability of its attainment, exertion is i>ut .forth, 
and the mental powers are consequentl^y inoreased, improved and 
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elevated. Tims the result little or much is proportionate to little 
or much expectlitlon rather than to the little or much of real 
ability. A scholar, fresh from college or university, in this 
country, is by no means, on an average, inferior to fresh scholars 
of universities in England. But the surrounding ignorance and 
the debasing customs which thrust upon him the care of a family 
before he is able to look after them, as well as the cold and apa- 
thetic look, nay more — the illiberal and unjust treatment of those 
from whom he expects encouragement, enshive his spirit and blot 
out the impressions produced on his mind by education. His 
western brethren on the contrary may have nothing to draw 
them downwards, — ^they rise higher and* higher of course by 
toil, for they learn in thoir climate that toil is ease, and being 
encouraged by patronage and supported by tlieir superiors, they 
reach a seonre and elevated position. The divergence commen- 
cing from the same point, viz,^ tlio finishing of the college career, 
may in the course of a few years, be so groat, that while the ouo 
may be drudging at the kerani’s desk with a greater fear for his 
master than the Negro slave has for the white man, the other 
may have a seat in tlie British Parliament. 

The preceding observations explain why peculiar necessities 
give a peculiar turn and strength to the mind. We find it often 
stated that heroes and warriors, orators and geniuses, are born 
in times when’ they are peculiarly needed for the benefit of a 
nation. Some therefore hold that all groat men are sent by God 
on earth to fulfil some Mission beneficial to mankind. Thik 
however can be accounted for by the laws of the ordinary dis- 
pensation of Providence. Extraordinay times in the history 
of a nation present striking and extraodinary objects. These 
objects may be as various in their nature and importance as the 
abilities and dispositions of the people. Whenever there is an 
adequateness between the object required to be attained, and the 
ability or tendency of any individual among them, that indi* 
vidual sees new light and hie prospects appear to be ex- 
^de4 before him' He observes ways and means which are 
beyond the comprehension of his brethren, who posses no mean 
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ability in other respects, but who have no aptitude in their minds 
corresponding with that object. He is thus considered to be spe- 
cially inspired to fulfil a certain Ymrj)Ose, though there may be no 
more specialty than that of tlio aptitude between the eye and the 
light. A Cromwell or a Napoleon, a Luther or a Chaitanya, 
may thus bo roused to bo what ho is or to fulfil the purpose, 
which the cii*ounistanoes of liis age require him to accomplish, 
yhe history of every country and of every age bears ample tes- 
timony to the fact, \hat when the genius of a certain class is 
wantad in any country in any ago, then and there, a man having 
such a genius is found, as if sent by Heaven to fulfil a 
special mission ; and indeed, suoli is really the dispensation of 
God in His government of the world. Tliere is no doubt of 
the fact, that men are mfiuLled by the circumstances of their 
ago and country, and that groat meu are not exceptions to this 
general rule. They are said to bo horn like the poet, and not 
but even to be horn is to bo formed and very early moulded 
by natural circumstances. In the level plain of Bengal, no ]:)oet 
can be horn having the same souse of the sublime and the awful, 
as the poet nurtured on tho mountainous regions of the Himalaya, 
because no such sense can for tmd amidst the scones of a level 

country. Thus iu the life of a great man, the elements of his 
greatness may be traced to his education and his circumstances, 
the objects set before him to attain, the encouragement he may 
have received and the exoiteaxeat worked in him ©von by the 
Aaotion of despondency or adversity. 

From the preceding observations it is clear, that the external 
ciroumstanoos of nature and the intenial constitution of man 
act and react on each other, and that the mind of an individual 
is not only influenced by the opinions and actions of others, but 
by peculiar moral causes. The history of a nation may likewise * 
be traced to its physioar qiroumstauoes as well as to moral causes. 

The physical oiroumstauces which influenoe the character 
of the people of any country are chiefly, its position ' with regard 
to the sea, its rivers, its mountains, its clmfat© and its produc- 
tions. It is a striking fact, that all the civilized countries in the • 
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world are oonfliied within tlie liiaits of the tomporate s^one, au<l 
either situated oh the soashoro with numerous indentations, or 
watered by large or navigable rivers. Regarding mountain scenery, 
it may be observed, tliat all these countries generally speaking, 
are not mountainous, but have grand or beautiful prospects of 
mountains close to them. Tlie physical circumstances are all 
observed to be favorable to oommereial intercourse as well as to the 
physical and moral development of man. They directly deter- 
mine the intollectiial ami moral (haraf’ter of a nation, and that 
character determines the state of its government, religion, I-sarn- 
ing and manners, as wtdl as the state of its arts, mainifacturos 
and commerce. We can partly trace its religions and poeilo 
tendeiioies to the general aspect of nature, 8])ooiiilly the scenes 
of mountains, oceans and thelieavens; its liulnis and manners, 
especially its manufactures and commerce, may also be [mrtly 
ascribed to the distribution of vegetables and animals ; but its 
laws an<l governmoul are entirely tho dirt'ct results of tho clia- 
racter wlilcli the poo)>l(^ have alreiidy attained. Tho state of a 
lijitioii is therefore said to be the o«:){iibimM.l result of several phy- 
sical and nioral causes. ^ 

Tlio state of a nation imidios its stale of prosperity, civili- 
zation and greatiieas. These are generally co-existent, but they 
do not necessurily keep pace witii one another. The ju’osperity 
of a nation is &o result of its produotivo itidiistry, its cultivation 
of arts and its oxtousion of commerce ; its civilization depends 
upon its manners and its cultivation of learning ; and its greats- 
ness upon its virtues. A prosperous nation, a civilized nation, 
and a groat iiatiou, fire as distinct as a wealthy man, a polite man, 
and a great man. Tho physical ciroumstanoos and the intolloo- 
tual and moral cliaracter thereby ueteriuined, can make a nation 
properous and- civilized, but as the greatness of an individual 
has no refenmee to the cottage or tho palrwio in which he lives, 
or to the comforts of life whlch'he ou/oys, so the greatness of a 
natiou has no necosssary connection wltli its prosperity or civiliza- 
tion; it depends enttrely upon its moral virtues and its moral spirit. 

The history of a nation is thus delormiued chiefly by phy^ 
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sioal catifles, and by moral causes dependent on them, but these 
are not all sufficient, as M. Cousan thinks. “ Give me,’’ says he, 
“the map of a country its configuration, its climate, its waters, 
its winds and all its physical geography, give me its natural pro- 
ductions, its flora ^ its faum^ and I pledge myself to tell you a 
priori^ what the inhabitants of that country will be, and what 
place that country will take in history, not accidentally, but ne- 
cessarily, not at a particular epoch, but at all periods of time ; in 
a word, the thought which that country is formed to represent.’^ 
Hur»e, speaking of the causes which determine national charac- 
ters, distinguishes them into physical and moral. The moral 
causes mentioned by ihim are, “ the nature of the government, 
the revolutions of public affahs^the plenty or penury in which 
the people live, the situation of the nation with regard to its 
neighbours, and such like circunistanees.” 

All must admit that i)liy9ical causes are quite distinct from 
moral causes. But while some maintaining that all moral causes 
are dependent on physical causes, overlook the former and think 
tlie latter all suflioiout ; others hold that some moral causes do 
not depend on physical causes. » 

How the spirit of a nation is enslaved by tyranny ! How the 
progress of socicity is brought to a standstill by the belief that those 
institutions wliich are huraau in the ordinary sense of the term 
are special ordinations of Heaven, that the institution of caste, 
for instance, has its origin in the very person of God, In the 
one case, it is tlie influence of the spirit of tyranny, in the 
other, it is an erroneous belief, working upon the mind. These 
are moral causes, not only distinct from physical causes, hut, so 
far as observation is possible, independent of them. Till the 
nature of the coiiuediiou between mind and matter is not estab- 
lished by positive proofs, it is as unphilosophioal or ratlior as 
uuscientifto, to consider m\nd to jye otherwise than a substance 
distinct in its natui*o from matter, as to deny distinct moral 
causes independent of physical causes. It is therefore necessary 
to keep in view all the three clasps, of causes, in making out 
history « and it is hardily nccessaty to mention that poetry, • 
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wliieii Boi only describs the physical aspect^ but delineates the 
feelings, supply data of purely moral causes as well as other 
classes of causes. 

Supposing that the physical aspects of a country, as deter- 
mined by actual observations, and tlie feelings or affections of the 
mind consequent on such phenomena, are corroborated by the"* 
descriptions of poets, then the data supplied by them, may be 
safely made the starting-point from which the process of deduc- 
tions may be commenced ; hut if there is nb such corroboration, 
then a further research of the changes of tlie physical aspeoH on 
scientific principles becomes necessary. Supposing these ore also 
ascertained, then the data of physical causes are complete. But 
still these are not sufficient at lea^t, so long as all moral causes are 
not proved to bo dependent oh physical causes; the laws of 
thoughts and feelings, of affections and passions, of desires and 
motives, being supposed to he ascertained and known, tlie com- 
bined result of the physical aspects and the internal constitution 
may be determined. Supposing tlion all the physical and the 
moral causes are duly given, and the laws of tlie rise and pro- 
gress, of society, founded on the observations of known facts, are 
established, still the deductions will retain their general and 
abstract nature. To descend to particulars without particular 
data is impossible, Supposing such data were also given, still it 
would be extremely difficult, though not irapossible, to follow out 
the deducHons, link after link ; and it becomes a hopeless task, 
unless the process is found to be correct by some proofs at each 
stage of the process. Such proofs are as necessary in historical 
researches of this description, as the chart, the compass and the 
Kght-house are to the mariner. Coins, monuments, inscriptions 
and traditions supply the particular data whibli render the process 
possible as well as the proofs, which enliven and encourage the re- 
searches. Help may also be oTjteined^frpm the study of the codes 
of law aod morals, the scriptures oontainiftg the religious beliefs 
and practices’ as well as observanoes end ceremonies, — the works 
of any branch of tnowledge— even the structure and the state 
of ^tbe written language in the several stages of its refinement. 
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Thus it is observed that history a pnori is simply possible ; 
but the task is not easy. No person, however gigauUo his intel- 
lect, however extensive his observation, however profound his 
soholarsliip, however indefatiguable his industry, can venture 
to undertake such a task. It is the work of time, labor and 
patience. However, when, the process being systemafioally fol- 
lowed out, we arrive at a state of the lustory of a country, wliioh 
,w'e can identify with its present stage, then history a priori is 
finished, the problem* is solved and the work is done. 

• Radhanath Basak. 


ADVICE TO A ^"OTTNG POET. 
Auffmfe Vncfjnene, 

*• An artist. Sir. shr.tjld live iu art.*' — TonnrsoQ. 
Friend, c?are for art, and care not for success, 

It matters not if fools insi-ult or bless ; 

Doubts, fears for tliee, m}’' bosom would assail. 

If from the outset thou didst spread full sail, 

And no winds adverse, tjdiioksands, battles liard, 
And death-fears even, crossed thee to retard. 

Those who are great j)ass not through every door 
Open before them. Thou shouldst set no store 
Upon the mode or fasliion of the hour : * 

That passes ; and the name today of po'wer 
Tomorrow shall be eaten up by rust : 

Dust soon returns, alas ! to kindred dust. 

The mode requires a marvel at each turn ; 

Oh what a god ! Lot us our incense burn, 

Is still the e^j^ But gods of yesterday, 

What are they now ? The‘*|)otter^s common claji 
The liope of an eternity oi^ light 
Once theirs, is over iu a single night. 

Thou, thei*eforo, heedless of the seuseless crowd, 
Brood on thy thought, and to thy goaf steer proud ; . 
Work, work unceasing with thy pen in hand, 
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Or brow deep biu’ied, till arising grand 
Stands forth the new Idea like a star, 

Apparent, lustrous, clear, if still afar ; 

And with thy sweat and blood achieve thy task. 
Which brings its own reward, — no other ask. 

If thou, insensible to all abuse 

Or worse, faint lukewaim praise so oft in use, 

Livest in art, and carest not who hears, 

And who indifferent heeds not, while* he sneers, 
And art not augiy when blind men exhort, 

Or honest men in praising, — praise too short ; 
Thou too shalt have at last, the moVs acclaim. 
Longer though later, anj[l the noise called fame ; 
But oh forget not, should it still delay, 

Now means an hour, tomorrow means for aye. 


T. I), 


A LOVER’S WISH. 

Thiodore Ik Brmville, 

When Death relentless, envious of our bliss, 
Of breath deprives us in our last, last kiss, 
And throws the sombre shadow of his wuugs 
Upon us,— while recede all earthly things ; — 
May we repose beneath two twin-like stones, 
And may twin-roses grow above our bones, 
Boses of perfume rare, of colours bright, 
From darkness springing into glorious light, 
United, like our souls home far away 
To the warm sunshine of an endless day j — 
And near on trees, to symbolise our loves, 

In pairs still nestle the ;^hite tprtle-doves I 

T. D. 
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^ Among the numerous secondary appetites of the human race 
nothing perhaps is so conspiononsly universal in point of in- 
dulgence as amoJcimj^ nay we shall not be far from the truth if 
venture to asseit^ that within the whole pale of organized 
society, hardly a nation is found at the present day, wdiich 
can^')retend to be absolutely abstinent in this respect. Such being 
the case it would not be an entirely idle and uninteresting task to 
enquire into its origiii*and gradual development. The weed which 
forms the subject of this paj)ei\ ^admittedly the chief ingredient 
used in smoking in most of the countries of the civilized world, 
though there are various other substances which are also in requi- 
sition for the purj^osG. Dry leaves of the potato plant, we are 
told by a Swedish Doctor of great renown, would jinswer the 
end of tobacco so far as smoking is concerned. In Orissa, the 
lower orders of dbe people use cigars made of the dry leaves of 
mango trees. In Hamburg »nd Bremen, the smoking stuff is 
composed of a mixture of tobacco and potato leaves. Whatever 
may be the recommendation of the potato leaf, its use is doubtless 
confined within very narrow limits and is by no means so 
various and extensive as that of tobacco. The fact that tobacco 
has virtually become an article of daily consumption in almost 
every family is too patent to be ignored, Tobacco is not only a 
luxury and recreation to us, but often a necessity. Irrespective of 
its adaptibility for smoking, it is held in nmoh i*epute for purposes 
of snuff, and is much valued by the natives of Orissa and of Upper 
India a| sauce for pan or betel leaves. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the subject we deem 
it desirable to premise t^at, owin^ to tlie utter and absolute want 
of authentic records oonceniing the earliest use of tobacco leaves in 
smoking, our accounts gathered chiefly tri>in desultory resear* 
ohes must prove meagre and imperfect. T^e confess our. inabi- 
lity.tp handla the sulgect in a manner calculated to be iater-» 
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©sting. But this consideration should not of itself be suffered 
to deter us from attempting to put on record certain observations 
ctosely bearing upon the subject. The admitted ooraplication 
and stiffness of our topic will, we trust, excuse to some extent, 
our shortcomings. 

*We intend at the outset to make some cursory remarks on 
the cognomen of the ingredient which in the course of a 
few centuries has effected a change in our domestic life, en- 
gendered peculiar habits iu us, and cast a wide influence upon 
our social manners and customs. It would not bo prejxjsttrous 
to suppose that the plant known by the name of the “ Uueou' s 
weed’’ was originally the indigenous growtl. of some of the West 
Indian Islands. Tlie name tob|coo was adopted iu Europe after 
its introduction thither. It is' so called owing probably to its 
first importation from the island of Tobago. T lie re is a legend 
to the effect that the name Tatmku^ given to it in Hindustan, 
owes its origin to the place Tombeki in Persia, whence it .was 
imported lo India in large quantities daring the earl}' period of 
Mogul supremacy. In Bengal Proper the wood is styled Dokid^ 
and is grown in abundance throughout the length and breadth 
of the province. It is dificult to trace tlie exact etymology of 
this term, though we may venture to assei't that in all pix»bability 
tide may be a corruption of Dooktra^ signifying that which re- 
moves fatigue and misery. This interpretation, we apprehend, 
will be deemed by many as conjeotui*al, but not altogether, we 
conceive, iiTatioiial and absurd. In Fx*auee the weed is called 
nicotiana after the name of the first introducer M. de Nicot, who 
in the middle of the 16th century was ambassador iu the court of 
Portugal under the celebrated queen Catherine de Mediois. We 
are not in a position to deiermiue the precise date of its introduc- 
tion into England, though it is said to have been first used in 
London in the year 1685. It was Francis Drake who first usher- 
ed tobapco leaves to the notice of EugUshmen, samples having 
been brought' by him from the island of Tobago. 

; Thtzs it will be seen that Europe is indebted to a peaoe-mak- 
ving ambassador for its knowledge o{ weed of modem eele- 
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brity. The calm delights of Anoke with which wc are so miiob 
oonoerh^d at present, were taught us by our wild and nnoivi- 
lized brethren inhabiting the West Indies. One would at firs^ 
sight teel inclined to suppose that smoking, so much in fashion in 
modern times, must have been a habit adopted in the first 
instance in cold climates as an antidotal and anticonvulsive physio 
to shove off the inclemencies of foul weather ; hut such is not the 
cap. The natives of hot countries, on the contrary, we find, are 
more addicted to smolciug than the northern nations. Again, as 
a ru]^, the labouring classes, who have often to work in the snn, 
solace themselves frequently with a hearty pull of smoke. With 
the rich and affluent smoking may in many cases be either a 
luxury or a i^creation, but wit^tbe vulgar and indigent it is 
unmistakably an indispensable necessity. 

It would, we apprehend, he an utterly futile task were we to 
attempt to determine with minuteness and accuracy the succes- 
sive stages of the extension and progress of the smoking pro- 
pensity in man. Tlie problem we think is of such intricacy as 
to baffle and cl \ allonge solution even by the best of antiquarians. 
The question is involved in a mystery which it is difficult for us 
to unravel. We would therefore content ourselves witli remark- 
ing that the circulation of tobacco on the European continent 
must have originated beyond all question from Portugal, whence 
ill all probability it proceeded in the first instance to Spain 
and Prance, and thence spread over various other countries. 
The Persians, we have reasons to suppose, had hit upon a smoking 
ingredient long before the name of tobacco was known elsewhere 
in Asia. In Hindustan tradition attributes its introduction to 
the advent of the Portugueze on the Malabar coast. Be that a 
fact or a mere surmise we would fain abstain from describing 
its extension over the rest of continental Asia. 

It will not be out of place describe here the variety of 
forms in which tobacco leaf is used in different parts of the habi- 
tab^Je globe. The European as a role uses tobat^o ‘as snuff and 
whiffa ^ its smoke from cigars. Tha ^ is inamffa#jtui^d 

a village » Moasujipatum is • 
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also famous for its excellency. 3?here is another species of the 
s^ff of renifirkable notoriety which is indented in abundance 
from Benares. This sort of snuff is much in fashion among the 
old class of ortliodox Hindus. The best tobacco for cigars comes 
from Cuba. It is grown at Vuelta de Abajo. The cheroots of 
Manilla are also held in high estimation by the public. The 
Greeks prefer the tobacco of Macedonia, and the Persians exhibit 
much liking for the stuff tliat is grown in Tombeki. The peo]>le, 
of India in general inhale the smoke of a composition irtyled by 
tliem goorook. It is a preparation chiefly composed of powtksred 
tobacco mixed with treaijle, tfiough it is not unusual to introduce 
certain other ingredients into the mixture.^ Oidiuarily there are 
three sorts of goorook in oonstj^it use among our countrymen. 
The best is known by the name of khamira^ and is used by tlie 
rich, among wliom the albota is much in vogue. The second 
sort called knra^ or the moderate, is iiiteiidod mainly for 

people in mediocre circumstances. Into this mixture is often 
introduced a plurality of s])iey and odoriferous substances, of 
which sandel-wood dust ( bes]»rinkled with a drop or too of the 
essence of flowers) is the most prominent. The tliird or worst 
species is designated hira or the stiff, in consof[aeiice of its strong 
narcotic influeuee. Tliis sort, is invariably adulterated with quick 
lime and sand, and is in great requisition among tlie lower orders 
of the people. ‘ The cliief marts for khmuira^ namely Lucknow, 
Chandalgurli, Gya, Dacca and Calcutta, mo too well known to our 
aflELuont conn tiy men t<,) need any detailed remarks. 

Nobody, we think, can deny that tohaoco is a narcotic and 
a stimulant. Van Helinont said it protected him long from 
hunger and fatigue whilst he ^travelled through the desert plains 
of Africa. The results of scientifiq experiments have brought to 
light the fact that, in a bundle of tobacco leaves weighing one 
hundred weight, there is to be^ invariably found poison of the 
size of a p^, a grain of which will be sufficient to kill the stoutest 
hmm. This [explains the fact why the smoke of certain cigars as 
Wrfi tobacco smoked in dry short *pipes (excepting the staff 

pitea offendd 
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brane of our mouth. lit is not unlikely that the Indian hooka 
WAS skilfully devised with the view of counteracting the otlects ijt 
this poisonous element in tobacco, ("even when mixed with treacle) 
by causing the smoko to pass through the water in the cocoauut 
^hell. 

Mr. Ledley in his Miscellanies has expatiated at length upon 
the beneficial effects of tobacco. He says that the smoko of tobacco 
sefves to remove the malarious influence of the atmosphere. 
When used as snuff it dispels long seated cold from the brain. 
Tobffcco if swallowed in small ])ills would enhance and facilitate 
digestion and thereby 6 liaq)eii appetite. The smoke, when in- 
haled, is not only an antidote to malaria, but is beneficial to the 
human 'constitution in a varietT.V)f ways. It is an unquestion- 
able cure for lethargy, and is regarded in every creek and corner 
of 0111’ country as an infallible and efficacious stimulant to energy 
and exertion. The dirt whicli accumulates at the top of the 
nuivha (wooden pipe) is said to be a sure remedy for obstinate 
and gangrenous sores when applied %vith cotton in the shape of a 
jiaste. The same is also reckoned a good medicine, for removing 
dimness of eyesight when applied to the eye with water and 
pepper. The water of the hooka, when it assume a yellowish 
tinge after frequent smoking, is believed to be a medicine for 
dropsy and snake-bite. This water, if swallowed an ounceful 
every time, would cause immediate jiersjiiration in the patient, 
and thus palliate to a considerable extent the oifeots of the 
malady. Dr. Stephenson regimiod tobacco as a specific in certain 
forms of inflammatory erysi^^elas, and is known to have often 
advised his patients to cover the inflamod surface with wet to- 
bacco leaves until nausea supervened. 

But whatever may be the medioiual properties of tobacco, and 
however much it may. be valued by soientiflo men, we are not 
prepared to advocate the oaiwe of smokiujg. To us its benefits 
appear questionable, whereas its drawbacks do not. admit q£ a 
shadow of doubt. Persons who are aecusthmedi to smoking are 
often found by us to experience much uneasin^s, if by ohanbe or 
oiit of Th^ 
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ne few among ns who have not enooantered at times respeotahle 
H^ves (we mean of course sooh are habitual smokers) stooping 
to smoke from a stranger’s hooka, or vdiat is worse from an earthen 
iulhi,. It is iio fib to say that many of our accomplished oountry- 
men are remarkable lovers of the atboh which, in the case o| 
some, is the inseparable companion of their ovrners even during 
office hours. Is there any man who can gainsay the fact that 
the smoking habit is attended with evils ^ and disadvantage| 
Who is there who has not occasionally observed his intelligent 
offioe<mates given up to excessive smoking, yawning every 
second hour, and leaving work for a time however short, to 
gratify this propensity, not to speak dx the manifold other 
inconvenience which they ooQi^sion to themselves by a slavish 
addiction to this indulgence ? It is far from our intention to 
declaim against the prevalence of the smoking system in our 
social festivities, nor do we desire to deprecate the use of tobacco 
altogether. There sire certain features in the practice which 
appear to us to be perfectly agreeable and faultless. But at the 
same time we cannot refrain from censuring the habit. There 
is, we think, no necessity on "our part, to adduce any argu- 
ment in support of our condemnation of the practice of smoking 
which obtains notoriously within the sacred precincts of our re- 
nowned templ^ and within the walls of the public offices and 
courts, inspite of the strictest prohibitions. It is superfluous 
to object to the practice of smoking daring office time, inasmuch 
as that admittedly goes a great way to cause serious interrup- 
tion to business irrespective of the mischief which it is otherwise 
calculated to do in setting fire to valuable records in our public 
offices. In short, tobacco smoking is so much in vogue that the 
infeotion has spread over the various seats of learning. In 
the Santorit toh the indulgence ot smoking may, to a ce^n 
extent, he excusable m the students yrho ore generally g^wn up 
meu^ hut we see no reason why we should wink at ^e pernicious 
tendency ‘in the , juvenile alumni of our English elementary 
Bchools and Fxdsalas to catch fasdnating oontogpon. The 
vvpiMtiih « wha^ is food for the gandor is feed fen the dteuld 
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not be allowed to hold good in this instance, and it is a duty of 
, paramount importance to dissuade^our youth from the practiee. ^ 
The discipline that has of late years been introduced into the 
jails throughout the country will at once convince us that an abrupt 
discontinuance of smoking by one long habituated to it, will, in- 
stead of proving detrimental to his health, conduce much to the 
improvement and invigoration of his constitution. We are all 
•q|ite familiar with ,the fact that the generality of our convicts 
belong to a class of people with whom perhaps it is no exaggera- 
tion^ say, that the hooJra is known to be their incessant and life- 
long companion, and yet jail statistics fully prove that an ab- 
tinence from smoking fioes substantial good to the human frame. 
Our object in these observation j^however, should not be misun- 
derstood — we are not for discarding the use of tobacco smoking 
absolutely, but our aim is simply to amend and rectify the system 
in a manner that will spontaneously suggest itself to every right- 
thinking and intelligent Bengali. 

• Crinis. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS RELATIVE TO THE PRINCE 
OF WAI.ES^ VISIT TO INDIA*, 

, A, D. 1875, 1876. 

** All that 18 believed is not credible nor to be received without 
The most vaunted stories circulated in benighted 
lands, misnamed Oriental, may be questioned, if not doubted, 
hotwithoutstauding their hypothetical proximity to the Rising 
Sun. The great phUosophers. the apostles of free thought 
and of progress, from Spjuoza to Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
do not accept the Bible either because its Miracles are unre- 
solyed by Human Science, however suppcjfted tjiey may be 
by the stroBgest human testimony ; b^use its History 
k and 
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writing. It is well to be earnest of the great leaders of 

^oiight, and to exercise independenoe of customary beliefs, and 
to cultivate the right of private judgment as well a-ga laudable 
Bceptioiam, especially in regard to current events ; since what is 
now the news simply of the present hour, if very striking ir^ 

. itself or in its consequences, is liable after the lapse of centuries 
to degenerate. Such are the casualties which befall human life, • 
Towards the close of the ycdr 1875, the ^Prince of Wales p(\'d 
a visit to India^ where he was enthimastiealhj entertained for a 
2)eriod of ahont four months^ in hononr of which, the Queen of tSveat 
Britain and Ireiand, as of her numerom cohmm and dependendes, 
asmtned the title of EmprcM of India, in 1876/’ 

This is a summary statenjf^it of what for many months was 
eommonly given out as a remarkable occurrence in the peninsula, 
which is bounded on the north by the Himalaya Mountains and 
on the east, south, and west by the Bay of Bengal, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Arabian Sea. 

Some considerations which oast suspicion on • this report, we 
crave permission to state. 

In the Jirst place, the Hindus have no Hintorm of them- 
selves, their religious sects, institutions, arts, literature, chief 
towns or numerous languages ; and no hloyraphm of their cele- 
brated warriors,^ statesmen, architects, artists, mecliauics, teachers, 
thinkers, poets, or prose writers. They wore never accustomed 
to sift tales and traditions, nor to apply philology or a knowledge 
of coins, medals, inscriptions, monuments or manuscripts to the 
separation of truth from its almost invariable surroundings of 
embellishment or falsehood. They have no eouoeption of what 
is indigenous, nor of what has J)©6n imported into their country. 
In regard, to all such matters they have been utterly incuriousl 
They liave, therefore, not the trained ability to weigh evidence 
ill the r^oaroh for facts whi^h is ^essential to history. The 
aouroes of knowledge under this head remain yet to be compiled 
and oolleqtedj Till^ this is done, to seek the history of any thing 
Ind^n, will be very much like hunting for a needle in a stack 
‘ of «traw/^ 
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Hindu literature abounds in fahh and mifthofofjy olotlied in 
the unhistorio form of poetry, and far more impossible than the 
tales of Don (iuixotte, Gulliver, Valentine Vaux, or Baron 
Maunsohausen. The mylhoiogy of the Hindus is not merely ex- 
^traordinary, but without necessity for a miracle, it is both super- 
natural, grotesque, and monstrous. Their Chronology disdains 
to proceed by centuries, but leaps over vast epochs, which leave 
, wen the tremendous ages of Geologists far belli iid. A Hindu 
does not protend to know the date of any temple renowned or 
unknown, at which ho worships, nor the origin of a single 
invention or trade in his country, hut is content to believe every- 
thing recedes into the* remotest antiquity comprising millions of 
years. To liini anything a quj^or of a century old would bo 
contemptibly new. Sober narrative would seem dr> and insipid ; 
and nothing would be deemed rolisbable but what was seasoned 
with the condiments of the rare or tlie prodigious. Are we to 
become victims to the same credulity ; and is a popular rumour 
among such a nation, so racy with the sauce of sui’prise as that 
of a visit from a royal personage from England, to be regarded 
by ns, admirers of Bishop C^lenso, for example, in the light of 
genuine history ? 

In tho fipcond place, Hindustan is the Grare. Yard of hun- 
dreds of European^ as well as Barniny Ground of millions of her 
own begotten children. Like Bunnah, Singapore, and Malacca, 
tills dreadful country lies a few degrees only north of the Equator, 
and is melted or rather roasted with the fervours of a tropical 
sun,” to use the expression of Dr. Duff in his book on Missions 
in India. That furious luminary pours down the hottest pf his 
beams upon tho whole peiiinsula during sevei^al mouths of the 
year, in consequence of which tho lives of corpulent Europeans, 
of the Pauicl Lambert variety, were at stake from appoloxypr 
obesity, forgetful as they seemed to live of an aphorism of pa- 
thology—^' But Jeshurum waxed fat and kicked,’’ adopted perhaps 
from Galen by Moses ! Deut, XXXIL 

Many of our' brave European soldiers die or become invalided 
from organic diseases of the heart, ^ve^ or inte^^^ 
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irtiBBdiiig the tteo drmm of Arrm^ and me pint of Beer, which a 
jpatcrnal Governtnent daily aerves <rat to them as a preventive 
ffom the stuffs Huiy sell in the hnzaar,” and desp^e the extra 
fostering care which the men bestow upon tbemsrfves, by foe- 
-guent visits to the Canteen Arrack and Toddy shops and palm^ 
topes ; in addition to what is imbibed at every gome of skittles, 
6ri(^et match or foot and sack race ; and likewise medicinally 
drunk on sale of blankets, boots and shirts. In regard to tlf«,. 
more spiritual of these beverages, our anny physicians have 
made their recommendations to Government in behalf of«the 
men, too much on the principles of Homeopathy ; i. e., so far as 
the quantity is concerned ; whereas they siwuld have gone on the 
principles of Allopathy ; i. e., ajy.in, as to qiiantity : for a recog- 
nised prohylaetie, such as Arrack is, in respect to the diseases in 
question, must not only bo daiti/ taken, but taken in twenty times 
the amount hitherto prescribed, and not yet proscribed. 

Many of our Indian channels are rivers only during the 
Monsoons. During the hot season, “ the sun shining upon a 
poroiis, sandy soil, generates malarious spores ” which a learned 
physician mentioned in Sir Thomas Watson’s Leotui'es, professes 
to have actually seen with liis eyes — the productive cause of 
intermittent and other deleterious fevers. 

After a lew showers of rain the weathgr becomes “ close,” 
or stewy; and cool winds blowing ujwn the skin of constitutions 
enfeeblod by excessive perspiration, produces catarrh, influenza, 
and rheumatism. A species of almost forgotten Ammican rheu- 
matic fever colled “ Dengue” visited rich and poor, native and 
foreigner, of both sexes of all ages, in defiance of medical skill, 
in 1872. The choice of the faculty were so roughly dealt with 
by this king of Pranks, that they could scarcely lift a graduated 
oqnoe gloss, but hopped about the hospitals like limping ddvils, 
to the ^vorrion of other suflEarerij, ^ ’ 

India ns feinous for the small pox, measles, Guinea iverm, 
itch, Bcab,r1;aprosy, elephantiasis, erysipelas, and 'tevery form of 
end#i^ eruption from Entozoa, so offensive to those who likb 
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In India the most mysterious, sudden, wido-spread, and most 
mortal of diseases, the very scourge of GFod,’^ as it is deemed 
Cholera Morhm^^* a maliguaut diaiThoea^ mows down its thous- 
ands, as it sweeps the length and breadth of the land, sparing 
neither city, town, nor village. The very name spreads panic 
among the population ; and the dead are carried to the burning 
ground in the night, lost the terror of its name should spread 
^the infection. The epidemic was rampant all over India at the 
wy season when it was rumoured that the Prince of Wales visit- 
ed Jiud moved about in, India, as though it were the impression, 
that the Prince had for some cause become unpopulai* “ at home,’^ 
and that some powtyful bureaucracy had devised this visit to 
got rid of him ; and, in case the throne became vacant by the 
death of the Queen — ^far be the*Qay — to secure the succession 
to their own special favourite. Was not Governor Ward of 
Madras, a very few years ago, carried off to an untimely grave 
during the Cholera season, and by that plague ? What a 
shame, if not something worse, it would have been, had the 
Prince been exposed to the uudistinguisliing virulence of this 
endemic ! What, if this Cohra^ which had raised its head, and 
si)read its hood over the realm, had smitten him with its deadly 
fangs ! It is allowed that the Prince had on two occasions previ- 
ously been in danger from fever of a severe type ; liis restoration 
to health, on the second occasion, had been matter of universal 
congratulation throughout the kingdom of Groat Britain. But 
Vliat a rash proceeding it would have been, to have imperilled a 
life so redeemed, by exposing it to the polluted and pestilential 
atmosphere of India. Was it not only lately that the good 
Lord Hobart, another Governor of Madras, fell a prey to Typhm 
or Enteric Fever^ the very malady from which our Prince had so 
recently escaped P What think the originators of the rumour 
of the Prince of Wales' visit to India, in the year of grace 1875, 
1876-- — that the science of probabilities no weight with 
EngHsh physicians entrusted with the life of the heir apparent to 
the British throne f * 

la the # W plitoe the Eiu?op^ is I^dusf^ 
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Geographically it is widely separated from England. In the 
reign of Queen Elhsahotli, Sir Thomas' lioe petitioned Selim the 
Great Mogul of 4)elhi’to pemit a ootnpany oT London mer- 
chants to trade in the Peninsula. The grant of a Tuguni^'* of 
land was made ; and the East India Company set up its Indigo* 
Factories in the island of Surat in Bombay, Commerce is a 
bond of peace, no doubt. But when the Company's business 
spread out so as to turn them into a Government over Engli^i • 
possessions in India, the relationship of the foreigner changech 
Those possessions have become veiy extensive, and now^'the 
Government comprises almost the whole peninsula. British rule 
in India is an anomaly, inasmuch as it is ^tlio dominion of the 
foreigner over the patives of the soil. The Hindus are a com- 
bination within the same geogfaphioal limits, of some eighteen 
distinct nations, still siioaking tlieir distinct languages, the 
Sanskrit alone having become extinct. The distinctions of 
Caste are probably the result of this circiunstance, The first 
idea of caste' was probably imparted by the conquerors who 
spoke Sanskrit, who gave to the subjugated races the whole 
of their literature, rapidly reproduced, in the form of transla- 
tions and very close imitations, in the vernaculars,* The 
eighteen distinct forms of heathenism were molted into one general 
form, the main feature of which must have been adoi>ted from 
the only language which possessed a literature, and the adop- 
tion of winch with its literature saved the religion at the sacrifice 
of the language which chiefly embodied it. The eighteen lan- 
guages, rich with the acquisition of an imported literature, became 
perpetuated, while the nations which spoke them, fused into each 
other by means of their community of literature and community 
of religp0n. Caste was adopted, ]>erpetaated, and extended, aa 
the separate nations coaleoed with the encroachments of wealth 
and of family alliances ; and finally, distim^ nationalities melted 
away, being replac^ by the lesB.intense distinotiou of inuumer- 
' a ble caates. • ■ 

^ iTbough i*re pefcctly avrorc aom Saiiakrit Bcfaolara in Soutlwrn Indift' 
entertaifi the belM that the Knial and other wofles are not bonowed, hut original 
■productions, j , ' ■ 
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Some 600 years ago the descendants of the Arabs invaded 
Hindustan, and settled hero. They were Maliammadans, by 
religion, and Arabs by language. But iconocIasU though they 
originally were, their descoudants have learnt to tolerate and in 
^ part to make a compromise with the Hindus ; while the latter 
present their oblations freely at Mahamniadan shrines. The 
women of India have been adopted into the Mahammadan faith 
^ and become united ^n marriage to Mahammadan husbands ; and 
tlie manners and customs of the two formerly diametrically 
op}t)sed peoples as to religion and language have marvellously 
assimilated. Indeed, the Hindus are now so intimately united to 
the Mahammadans, Inko them in so many particulars, and living 
among them, that they have con \0 to regard them pretty much as 
one of their castes, and givo thorn free access to thoir clmttriims, 
tanks and wells, a privilege not extended as yet to Cliuokliis. 
The two races are frequently united in partnership in commercial 
transactions, and the era may not be distant when there will be 
between them a distinction without a difference. 

But the European still stands in isolation from the Hindus. 
He is in their midst — should we not say before their face ? — as a 
visitor and a foreigner. Ho comes as a soldier, to guard English 
possessions from their appropriation, for a time, and then returns 
“ horned* to his own country. He comes as a civilian, to regu- 
late and to receive revenue in behalf of Government ; or as a ma- 
gistrate or judge, to hear and decide suits ; or as a councillor, to 
assist in framing a code of laws, and after a time of honourable 
service, to vanish from the presence of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects, and wings his way to ‘‘the isles of the blest.” He 
comes as a merchant, to amass ^wealth, and intends to carry it 
away and spend or leave it to his heirs and assigns in England, — 
ergo : General Durand did not bequeathe by will his £390,000 to 
his natural son and grand soiyn Pondicherry and Madras. — 
Be comes as a Chaplain or a Missiouaryj to turn as they profess, 
the Hindus “from idols to the living God ” and ' saviour ; but 
fheure is no prospect of evou this class, of Europeans settling 
down in Hindustan, taking the pe^le into kinship with them,* 
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satil dying in poaoe among them. They aroid living with the 
orowd, as if th^y believed that all the catalogue of diseases in the 
fiovenxment “ Nomenolature” hovered over their dwelling places. 
The Mission Cottage or manse, on the model of London, is in 
“West End,” or as near to it as they have been able to build it, 
enclosed hi an ample yard. The Missionary’s wife is from 
England. Thither he sends his children to be educated, and 
congratulates himself on his devotion to his Master, as well ^ 
ready “missionary self-denial.” He sends' his wife to recruii 
her health thither ; and thither he will retire anon, first op a 
couple of years furlough, and then perhaps for ever. Class dis- 
tinction in regard to reserve of offices, if jugtifiable in the world- 
ly professions, and we do not contend that they arc not, has yot 
kept the European from fusir^' with Iliu lus. But iu “ tlio 
Church,” the result does not look like au accidental accompani- 
ment, but one of the ends to be desired. 

Most Europeans preserve the separation of distinct lan- 
guages, by never taking the trouble to learn any vernacular. 
Those who have no chance of retiring from India, mean, however, 
to maintain the isolation of races, by keeping on the other side 
of the gulf of separation which difierence of speech creates. A 
considerable number of Hindus are eagerly learning English, a 
task more feasible to them than the acquisition of so many ver- 
naculars can possibly be to the European. Should all Hindus 
acquire the use of English, and all business and all literature 
be confined to a single language, the formidable barrier imposed 
against fusion of races now existing in the shape of a multiplicity 
of langimges will be materially paired down ; but till then the 
Engli^ and the Hindus must remain like Q-reek and Scythian 
to each other. 

Where there is a concession of office, there is still a distinc- 
tion and allowances, and of privilege leave for health, 

^hioh is advocated oai the score * of th4 physical constitution of 
the and the foot of his being on foreign service in a 

i^is^te* The fidit that those who ate born in this country 
;J|^- , the intai^ of the heat qmte/asi probably as any 
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European resident of long standing of the same haWts, is not 
recognised Because not convenient to do so. The Olmreh,’^ 
however, seems more conservative even than the government ; 
and interlopers,” whom the East India Company (as the pre- 
sent Queen's administration) learnt to tolerate, are still watched 
with jealousy as if they entered the church only witlf an eye to 
the funds. 

• 1 ^ There is the f\istinotion still of Religion. Protestant Mis-^ 
sioiiaries are faithfully pledged to Break down this wall of parti- 
tion^ and many “ who love the Lord Jesus Christ,” to use their 
own terms, are rendering assistance. With stupendous obstacles 
in their way, the mcAt laudable efforts have Boon made,” if they 
may be allowed to extol themselves, and the species of weapons 
are ever multiplying, and being more persevoringly used. The 
integrity of the work has not been marred by unworthy oornpro- 
miso with idolatry and caste. In these respects England and 
America have been, they say, quite exemplary. The Leipsio 
Lutheran Evangelical Missionaries may expedite unison by fos- ^ 
teriiig caste in the Cluiroh ; and the Roman Cathollos may do 
still more, by encouraging both caste and idolatry ; but in the 
former, it will end in the introduction of an unlioly leaven into 
the lump,” if wo may be allowed to turn theologians for once, 
and to say so ; in the latter it is simply the extension of an 
idolatry already chronic and incurable. But as the work of the 
English and American Protestant Missions is sound, according 
to their own views, and extendiug as to agencies, so is it fruitful 
of the best results, as affording snug berths to the sons of the 
prophets. But the mass of the population are either Hindu or 
Mahammadan still, and as such dissevered by their own stout ad- 
hereucG to the superstitions of their fore-fathers from Eimop^aris. 

. There is the distinction of social status. It is giving way 
by the mbre liberal policy f)f our,times. All praise to thosg who 
can share their rarik with the native. This subjection of self will 
yet gain upon the Hindus. As yet, W'W^ver, tlie 
friebie, the wid^ separation of rac^ is stall very palpable* 

k the dlsrinctba cl *d!iaaoel Thf *6^ 
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ditions for the break of this barrier are not yet. But as Botnan 
Catholics wish to tide over the gulf of separation of distinct re- 
ligions by compromise, «o this obstruction has been overcome 
in part only by irregular measures. The day for open intermar- 
riage on a large scale is future. Dancing with Bamasawmy and 
Moothooimlah at Glovornmeut Balls should speed the advent of the 
auspicious future. 

There is the distinction of caste, itself the ground of several 
'uistinctions. The English have found this a galling, invidiou&j 
unjust, insulting, as it is an absurd institution. It existsr no 
where but in India. The foundation on which it is said to rest, 
on the authority of Manu, is no plea for caste as it regulates 
the behaviour of Hindus towards nations born out side of India, 
and who cannot in any sendB^be levelled with tlie foot- bora of 
Brahma. Pariahs and Sudras they are not, any more than 
they are Vasyas, Khshatriyas or Brahmans. Manu provides 
for the creation only of Hindus ; and caste origin can only affect 
them. The creation of the rest of the many nations of the earth 
18 unprovided for in Manu’s classifloation of castes. Those na- 
tions which inhabit the rest pf the globe ; the great mass 
of Asia, north, east and west, the enormous continents of 
Africa and America, and the continents of Europe and Aus- 
tralia, with the thousands of Islands which dot the Pacific 
ocean, would ajf^tear to Hindus to have found their way into the 
world tvithout ever having been created by Brahma. This de- 
fect in the Hindu cosmogony is a serious defect, inasmuch as it" 
gives no account of the larger part of mankind. A lame at- 
tempt of modem Hindus, to assign to Englishmen a progenitor 
in Bhrigu Rishi, leaves the Hindu cosmogony still defective 
in respect to the rest of the world. Whatever be the philosophy 
of caste, it is an appalling obstruorion to union between the 
Hin(% and th® European. So long as it is kept iip, there will 
be nb; amalgamation. 

IJnder the various forms of separation now existing, bow 
mui^ the forei^rner be regarded by the Hindus ? Every inch of 
wlM<^ etyoyed with them, hut taken 
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from ttiexn. Every addition to liis prosperity is a decrease to 
their prosperity. Whatever power he assumes over the native, 
is so much subjection on their part to him. The only ties be- 
tween the English and the Hindus, are those of commerce 
and government. But these ties, at present, are not the ties of 
fellowship, but of bondage of the conquered to the eonqueror 
and stranger. This may be regretted, but cannot bo denied. 
Whatever may be the^excelleiicies of British rule and conimorce, 

M ippf 

tley cannot be regarded by the Hindus as the same things are 
by Englishmen in England. British rule in India has been 
characterized by eminent strength, firmness, authority, wisdom, 
justice, and kindness, The corubinatiou of so many excellen- 
cies has preserved it so long. But while the credit of superior 
excellence should be accorded Jho British rule in India the position 
of tliat Government must necessarily be ticklish. The sliglitest 
error in judgment, leniency, or rigour, may upset its equilibrium, 
and provoke the native to rebellion. The Hindus may bo requir- 
ed to be quiet and obedient \indor a foreign yoke. They cannot 
reasonably be expected to desire and court its everlasting ooriti- 
nuauce under the present conditions. WHint social union can 
then bo between the English and the Hindus, wliile the former 
ar/f by power dominant, and the latter c/^um themselves by caste 
the superior ? Tlie Euroj^ean, moved by kindness and the desire 
of fair play, may lot himself down, and share his’authority, rank, 
and salary, with the native ; but the Hindu deems his caste his 
undividable right, which he cannot share with any who are born 
out of its pale, without everlasting self-degradation. Wliat cor- 
diality can Hindus shew to the Prince of Wales P He durst 
not enter their houses, nor touej) their earthen pots — don’t ask 
about metalic wares — without defiling them. His visit would 
not effect but sunder union, while there exists such strong repulsion 
between the races, arising from t!|je soparating barriers of distinct 
countries, distinct political portion, distinct social statue, distinct 
languages, distinct religions, distinct family alliances, distinct 
caste relations, distiupt commercial and other interests P 
In Ei^hmd, n wyal prooei^ion^^^ 
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Caps are flung up ; the “ hurraJis^* of dense crowds rend the 
nir ; God bless your Majesty/’ and God bless the baims/’ 
join the general swell of sound as it rolls along like the roll of 
many waters. The din may be deafening and confused, but it 
is an assurance of the loyal affection and obedience of her own 
native people which warms the heaiH) of their sovereign. Who- 
ever hears of a royal procession in Ireland P And why not f 
^^,,BecauBe the existing ties of a fivefold community of power, 
authority, trade, language and of family alHanco, lack the sixth 
fie of community of religion : — ^fbr Ireland remains Roman 
Catholic so long after Great Britain has adopted the principles 
of the Reformation. If one single link uf perfect unity being 
wanting, is sufficient to mak^Jrishmen refuse to the Queen the 
cordial obedience and affection which she receives from English- 
men, how much estranged from her must Hindus be, severed 
from her as they are by tlie eight-fold disunion which we have 
signaliaied ! 

In England, the loyalty of the people to tlieir sovereign finds 
expression in the prayem which are offered up to God in her behalf 
by Protestant congregations assembled for public worship “ on 
the first day of the week.^’ ‘‘A prayer to be.saicr^ for the 
Queen, and another for the Royal family, is appointed and pro- 
vided in the ‘‘ Clommon Prayer.” We are not sure whether those 
who admire so much the Romish doctrines and usages, as well as 
the fonnor, but now no longer, Regal Bishop, mean to deprive 
the prayer for the Queen of its effect by the Liturgy. The 

evil intended by the imitation of the Popish practice of into- 
nation, must however he counteracted, surely, bj'' the uncommand- 
ed, heart-sprung prayers of Presbyterian, Congregationalist, 
Baptist, and Wesleyan Ministers for the Queen and Government* 
But to whom, when, where, how, and how often, do Hindus 
pray for the Queen that she ‘may have victory over all her 
enemies, have/ affiance with God, and, after death, he oalledto 
we4r an inimortal crown, in common with all who believe in 
salvation P Prayer springs from and produces love. 

With no sqbh institution 1^ of Piay^ Clemen 
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and all the Royal family, what guarantee is there for cordial 
obedience to her in India ? 

About the year 1868 , the Prince of Wales had a wish to 
visit Hindustan. Competent authorities, as they were deemed, 
assured him that a royal visit there would not be appreciated as 
?he people are apathetic and undemonstrative. He turned his 
attention to Palestine and Egypt. More than one good book on 
tlm geography', manners and customs of those countries, has, in 
efcsoquenoe, been a'dded to the former rich literature on those ^ 
subj^ts. This may explain a reputed quotation from the Prince 
of Wales a visit to India ha^ hern the dream of mjj yoaihP The 
apathy of the Hindus, toward foreigners must have chilled the 
warmth of his young love. Astronomers tell us lliat the earth 
is approaching the sun, a very inltslesting discovery to equatorial 
Africans, or possibly to Greenlanders and Kainsohatcans, as it 
may help them to dry fish. I^erhaps it also encouraged a belief 
among new's-makers that Ihe freezed affection of Hindus had 
begun to thaw, and would soon grow warm towards the British 
Queen and all the royal family. 

In fourth place, is Hindustan in a political sense favour- 
able for a visit from the Prince of Whiles P It has been, at inter- 
vals, for many years, the battle ground of natiom. There must 
have been many a fight between the Aryans and the Aborigi- 
nies, and between the various nations whoso dffitinct existence 
may be inferred from the existence of eighteen distinct languages, 
fliough now they have become mixed like suet, almonds, and 
plums with the meal in a pudding. The Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata are exaggerated memoirs, like all epio, poems, of battles, 
in which the victorious party figure, as gods incarnate, their 
allies as monkies, and the conquered as monsters. The Dramatic 
Plays of Hindustan are also theatrical memoirs of wars, with 
the embellishments of the stage. Mahainmadans, could not have 
planted themselves in India wilhout desperate fighting. The 
traditions of these straggles are embodied in their half-real, half- 
fanoiful memoirs and histories. But during the English qocu- . 
pation of ® have beep battles between English*. 
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men and Moguls, betw^i Ptiglishmen and Mussulmans, betweeu 
Englishmen and Rajpoots, between Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
between Englishmen and Mahrattas, between Englishmen and 
Punjabees, between Englishmen and Nepalese, between English- 
men and Afgans, between Englishmen and Sheiks, betweep 
Englishmen and Moplalis. Indeed, Englishmen have been the 
common enemy at which every tribe has aimed its arrows, 
spears, daggers, knives, swords, scimitars, a^id in the later stajhov 
of warfare, canon, musketry and pistols. Is India a safe pro- 
menade for the Prince of Wales, aocmstomed to enjoy that beati- 
tifiil peace in England, which slie has for so many years beou 
singularly bleat with ? Is it not a statute* that the sovereigns of 
England be no longer required to take the comiiiand of her 
armies in ciimpaign, but that they commit tlie contest to compe- 
tent generals P For the Prince of Wales to visit India would ho 
neither less nor more than for him to visit the scene of many a 
carnage. 

G. H. 


To he contimied. 
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: ( Confinnod from page 190 . ) 

Our native auxiliary troops have sometimes refused to go 
^ on sliij)board till compelled by British bayonets. Mutiny has 
irioro than once occurred among the Bengal sepoys. But the 
Mutiny of 1857, us the most recent, will be fresli in the memory 
of the presejit generation, A rumour — |li)servo liow dangerous a 
rumour may be — spread abroad, that the ball cartridges served 
out with tlio new rifles to the native troops were greased with 
hogs’ lard, in defiance of Mussulman prejudices against swine. 
A furious mutiny broke out in consequence, in which 12,000 
gal s(*poys were implicated ; au<l being armed, they seized upon 
Idol hi and other stroiigliolds, and shot down armed and defenceless 
Europeans wdio came in ;^Ueir way. ludiscriiniuate slaughter was 
the order of tlio day. The officers of our ar^uy are iu the habit 
of rotainiug Mussulman o^ierUes and ohokra boys as domestic 
servants. To tliese great kindness is shewn, as the familiars of 
their own children. In this capacity they range every room of 
an officer’s private quarters ; and as they are obsequiously obedient 
and seemingly affectionate, they are trusted to an almost unlimited 
During the suppression of the • mutiny, * officers were 
^aHed upon to leave Jheir families to go on command of defcach- 

pSients of troops. Their wives and oliildrou were entrusted to the^ 

.■■■■»• ■ ■ V . 
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grateful fidelity of the orderly men and ohokra boys, who were 
supposed to be zealous to screen them from the firelocks, and 
bayonets of t^e rebels. These faithless domestics, however, 
entered the sleeping apartments of their employers to butcher, 
with their own hands, their mistresses and their master’s children. 
Borne time after the mutiny was crushed, there were indications 
of a smouldering spout of discontent and insurrection among tlio 
Moplahs. Their emissaries, it w'as supposed, . went like mendi- 
'oants with a chatty of fire on their heads, and were found even 
in Tinnevelly, scattering a handful of ashes, and exciting the 
people to a general rising. Weak-minded Collectors saw a 
Moplah in every fakir, and guarded thorasolves from a sudden 
attack by going armed with a revolver to their duties and their 
drives. While such suspicions filled the breasts of Europeans, 
Shear Ally, a convict in Port Blair, hod been rewarded with a 
ticket of leave for good behaviour in jail. The Viceroy, Lord 
Mayo, was inspecting the jails of the islands, when the liberated 
convict come up and plunged his knife into the body of Lord Mayo, 
and, inflicting several mortal wounds, fell with the body over 
the wharf. This terrible murder greatly shocked the minds of 
Europeans. But before the excitement was allayed, one of Judge 
Norman’s sentences proved unpopular to the Moplahs, winch 
they revenged by falling upon, and murdering him. How 
wp India looked upon then? why, as the nui-sory of cold- 
blooded murder, as it had been looked upon before as tho 
cradle of mutiny and the hot-hed of disoaso. Coustematiou and 
disgust filled every English bosom. The vacant Viceroyship was 
offered to the Duke of Newcastle, but was politely declined, 
notwithstanding its dignity, power, and emoluments, surrounded, 
as they proved to be, by so many dangers. Euglish noblemen 
were alarmed, and, naturally, auy wish the Prince of Wales 
may have entertained to visit H'ndust^n - would be tmuied into a 
dream, no more to be realized. He was young once, and oould 
brave danger at perspnal risk. He is not old now, but is married, 
and has on interesting &mily rising about him, whom he natim- 
•ally desires to ^ve mib a|&d pxot^ as long as be can. We may 
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conceive him, therefore, dismissing the thought of India from his 
mind with the remark, — “ To visit India was the dream of my 
youth ; I have experience and interests to cherish however now/' 
If a (beam still, it must be the repetition of what distressed him 
^ during some sickness, a febrile dream, scaring him with its hor- 
rors, conjured up by imagination when the body is low with 
Typhus fever. 

• A life in whi(ih the Queen and all her subjects are so oon- 
berned, is not, we porsume, to be lightly cast away, by rashly 
ext>I)sing it to the pestiferous airs of Hindustan, nor to the rifles 
of mutineers, nor yet to the knife of some eager assassin longing 
to plunge it into th^ heart of an English nobleman, prince, or 
sovereign. In being asked to believe in the rumour of the 
Prince of Wales^ Visit to India in' the year of our Lord 1815-76, 
wo hope our consent i%not demanded on the recommendation of 
its antecedent and manifold improbability. 

In tlie fifth place, we trust no coercion is believed to have 
been exercised to compel the Prince of Wales to visit Hindustan. 
We can understand how his daddy sometimes forced him, much 
against his own inclinations, te eat barley sugar and plum cakes, 
when he was wanted to do so. But that was when he was a 
minor, and was under tutors and governors. We know that 
since lie has attained his majority he can’t, shanjt, and musn’t he 
compelled to do any such disagreeable things any more. If a 
, visit to Hindustan, under the disabilities pointed out, were as 
disagreeable to him now, as eating barley sugar and plum cake 
mmt have been to him when his daddy was alive, we hardly can be 
persuaded that the Queen would have coerced him to undertake 
that visit against bis inclination,* The Queen must be obeyed 
as Queen, and to some extent as his mother. But if a visit to 
India haunted his terrified fancy like “ the (beam of his youth’' 
under febrile symptoms, Iris Queen Mother would scarcely be so 
rigorous on the score of enforcing obedience to her commands, as 
to compel him to undertake it mkm^ For, that very com- 

pulsion acting on his fears, would be likely to put him into a fever 
of excitement; and possibly bring on a relapse of i^e Typhus fever. 
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Nor, propably, would Parliament have used coercion to the 
same end, under such circumstances. Wo do not know that they 
threatened the Duke of Newcastle with being shut up in tlie 
Tower of London, if he did not accept the viceroyship, left 
vacant by the murder of Lord Mayo at the hands of Shear Ally, ^ 
and instantly proceed to his post of duty. Why then should 
they use any severe measures to compel the Prince ? It is true, 
that the Parliament dealt sliarjdy w'ith Charles I, made him sub- • 
nait to be tried by them, and earned out their sentence of execu- 
tion upon him ; but this was because ho tried their patience so 
long, trampling on the laws of the realm, and deceiving them 
with false promises “ made on the honour ftf a Christian King.’’ 
The Prince of Wales has not made himself obnoxious to Parlia- 
ment, by repeating Charles Ts flagrant tyranny, misrule, and 
hj^joerisy. We trust that the Prince wi^ never try to defy the 
statutes of the kingdom, nor aim to become an absolute monarch. 
We trust too, that Parliament will preserve oiu* mixed form of 
Government, consisting of the Sovereign, (King or Queen, as tlio 
case may be), Lords and Commons, and not call in the vulgar 
fourth estate nor crazy Fifth-monarchy men. This is our old and 
beloved constitution, which, if the Prince cares to respect, he will 
never need to be co-ecred to do such a disagreeable thiug as pro- 
ceeding on a visit to India against his inclination. 

In the sixfh place, on what public duty w'as the Prince of 
Wales sent to Hindustan in this forcible manner ? Was there an# 
Indo-British Wax, necessitating him to take the command of an 
army of a million of English troops, while the Duke of Edin- 
burgh was leading 6n another nearly as formidable P We do not 
demur to the supposed probabflity of England being able at a 
moment’s notice to equip as largo armies as those which were 
brought into play by Prussia against France in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, nor do we object to our<imitat:ng the King and Crown 
Prince of Prussia in having our sovereign and Prince’s taking 
the command of them. We should like to know whether the 
rumour*of the Prince of Wales’ proceeding tO India sprung from 
i recoUeotiou of £that European wacx. l^erhaps our uows-makerB 
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were thinking too of Napoleon III and his Bon, aged 14 years 
old, taking the command of a wing of a large army, and becoming 
a prisoner to the King of Prussia. The Princo of Wales, it must 
be remembered, is a host in himself, and “ able to lick all the ge- 
nerals in creation,” as the Americans would not in elegantly express 
it, if they dared to advance against him. This is put beyond 
doubt by his acknowledged tact, courage, aud success during the 
•sham campaign in .England just after that war. Ho disclaims, 
tfioy say, the manocurrrH whi(ih the timidity of trained generals 
ompfoy, aud prefers to match his division into the arms of the 
opposite one, according to the true impulse of uneducated nature ; 
nor would he, like Napoleon III, surrender himself a prisoner 
like a simple weakling. It was in vain that in the sham cam- 
paign the commander of the opposite division is repoiiod — dh 
these reports — to have called out ‘*Your Highness is my prisoner,” 
and al'terwards, I appeal to you, Duke of Cambridge, whether 
the Prince is not my prisoner, and whether if this had been a 
1 ‘oal iustead of a sham fight, I should not blow up his army into 
atoms with my cannon.” It was in vain tho umpires decided? 
according to report, that, by thohiws of war, tho Prince was fairly 
a prisoner, and. his division was so situated that it could he hlomi 
to aioms by the cannon of the enemy had it been real warfare. 
Tho decision, it was said, was taken out of their incompetout 
hands, when he curtly repelled it wdth his and wlieoled 

Jiis horse round to shew that ho knew better thau to submit the 
exigencies of war to tho stiff rules of a drilling school. Were 
there a gigantic war in Hindustan, there might be some hesita- 
tion about putting the Prince of Wales at tho “head of a million 
English troops, in consideration of the mischief he might do the 
enemy, for if he marched his brigades into the cannon of tho 
enemy, their explosion would bo sure to annihilate them. The 
Emperors of Prussia, Axlst«ia, and Germany may well confederate 
to allay the cruelties of a gorilla warfare, in view of the calami- 
ties our Prince's generalship w'ould bring up<)n them* They had 
better not come into the arena pitted against him. 

But was there any important NegoUaiionX which only th# 
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Prinoo of Wales could ho entrusted with P or was he to impose 
some impossible barrier north of the Himalayas to the descent of 
the Bussians upon India, now that so much has been conjeo- 
tiired as to their incursions into Central Asia ? The gigantic 
strength of an English Prince, derived by regal succession fron\ 
Richard I., is on all hands, of course, admitted to bo equal to 
throwing such a barrier parallel witli the Himalays, only far 
longer, higher, more enduring and impossib^p than the ancient* 
range heaved up by the volcanic eruption from the Sea. 
million English Engineers, sappers and miners, overseers,' and 
keraiiies were not told olf for this work, as they would “ make 
us pay through the nose for it,"’ and would not be noeessary, 
of (30ui*8e, wliere its acconiplisliment depended upon the physi- 
cal strength of a British I^iuee. Nono need be astonished, 
therefore, if he heard no rumour of such agencies being employed. 
Certainly no rumour have wa^ heard of this easting up of this 
second barrier against Russian ‘‘ interlopers,’’ to use an old 
Honourable East India Company’s word, being an aeoomplislied 
fact. The rumour we would not rely much on, but we 1 ‘egrot 
not hearing it, chieily because* we have lost tlio opportunity of 
thanking the Prince of Wales for his trouble, in conjunction with 
the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, and the Beniglit- 
ed City. 

We suspect that any duty of a Plenipotentiary nature can be 
performed by the ordinary representative of the (iueen, such 
the Viceroy, in the usual waj^ And wo arc confirmed in this 
conjecture, by our faihu’e of information as to any thing effocte. 
by the Prinoo of Wales in his rumoured many and coiisecutivo 
interviews with the Native Priaces of Hindustan. 

It is remarkable, too, that thei’e was no legislation on the 
subject of this public business in Parliament at home, unless, in- 
deed, it was done during tlio adjournment by the Prime Minister 
and liis Cabinet ; but ceitainly we are not called into the Privy 
Council to oiftjr our advice on the occasion, — a matter for the most 
penitential sorrow, — inasmuch as we could have materially aesist- 
’•ed in its delifaf^rations and secuned the harmony of the meet- 
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ing.” If it be maintained they perhaps did not reT[uirc our 
presence, we only reply, well the loss is theirs,'*’ 

For the purposes of state fraft secrecy is somotimos expedient, 
provided trustworthy persons, like ourselves, who do not pander 
^.0 rumour, are taken into confidence. And some matters of detail 
are jjassed in committee, which are not debated on in the o])en sit- 
tings of Parliament. In embassies to foreign powers, publication 
•would stultify the ai^ns to be accomplished. Yet the results, sure- 
Ijr, of secret consultations of Ihe Cabinet, of measures passed in 
I^arMamentary committee, and of the iiegotiaf ions of ambassadors, 
do obtain publicit 3 ^ If tlie Prince of Wfiles was sent on im- 
portant business to the* Prince of Baroda, such as to touoli him 
up about that sherbet adminisferd to Coloind I^liayro, or to Sir 
Salar Jung tlio Minister of the ^lyderabad to (p:!/ him about 
Ibo young Nizam malingering, it would bo a bad thing to 
ary it up in imjjenctrahlo secrecy, and not lo tell us just a 
h i lie about it, at last as to its gcuicral purpose. If the businoss 
did not corao before Parliament in its open sittings, nor into 
its regular committees, and was, therolbro, not recorded among 
the bills and statutes of the kingdom and handed over to tlio cus- 
tody of the Master of the Bolls; yet possibly fimls a place in 
‘^the I*arliamentary J31ue Book,’^ a name used originally in the 
iirst intentional souse” — to use the phraseology of the elder logi- 
\ians — to indicate the colour of its ooveu’s ; Init now in its second 
intentional sense also to denote the ]»ri\'acy of its contents. But 
oven tlie matters contained in tho I^irliamentary Blue Book 
eke out into tlio quartoilies, e. g. the British, tlie Edinburgh, 
iutora, or into our leviathan nows{)aper — Ifte Lemdou Times, 
Ii none of the papers to which ^*the members of the opposi- 
tion” privately contribute, refer to any proceedings of the state, 
it must bo because it is .remarkably secret, or significantly insigni- 
ficant. liut even insignifioance, more even than duluess, could 
save it from criticism if any important personage wore the agent 
of its accomplishment. Were it only partiaily otfectbd, or did 
it miscarry, by whose or whatsoever detault, any public business 
of the state devised by a cabinet of twelve minis^rs, employing^ 
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a Prince of the first rank as its agent, placing at his disposal 
a small squadron of ships, and requiring him to go to tlio East 
Indies for its accomplishment, ^uld not, after his return from 
his embassy, remain a mystery. It would have to bo a very deep 
Blue Book, to keep outsiders from peering into its pages to as- 
certain the nature of the business, its procedure, sucoess or failure 
and consequences, if any. Mr. Grladstone or Mr. Forster would 
be sure to be nudging Mr. BrighPs elbow, jpd in an under key, 
asking, “ I say — ? What is it about 

In the aevnifh place, what pr irate reason could there have 
been for a visit from the Prineo of Wales to Iliiidiistau ? Un- 
able to shew the necessity for that siipposed idsit on public grounds, 
some have said (iuite so ; it is quite undersl.ood that tlie visit 
was altogether of a private (hffifactor.” ‘^Candid confession is good 
for the soul,’’ the liomish Father confessor says to oiio udio conics 
to him to get shrived. This is to bo understood as advice given 
when the confessant” — to adopt Lord Bacon’s desigiintion — 
hesitates at a full revelation. If the ‘‘ conl^ssary*’ — to use B]). 
Hall’s design«ation — confesses, as a mala^sliin. to evade a difitcully 
— as a mere loophole to escape fc’om tlie untorliablenes.s of a lalso 
position, before strenuously contended for ; if it was extriicted by 
the presure of close oross-questioiiing, it could scarcely be called 
candid confession.” The truth w^ould then Ix^ got out ratlier in a 
manner analogous to the ^vay in wliich Iho Barons, in King John’s 
days, squeezed out the golden ducat's out of the Jowisli money len-^ 
cler, a tooth had to be drawn out of the usurer’s jaw, after a great 
deal of threatening, and confinement in a pit, in the dark dungeon 
of the Knight’s Oiistle, before he vrould part with his golden du- 
cj.ts. However, ‘‘ a candid confession is good for the soul,” as 
Topsy experienced when she “ fossod to Miss Pheely,” that good 
New York lady, so filled with a missionary’s love for tlie souls hut 
not bodies of poor black slaves, iiand gpt shaken like a 'rat for it. 
Now that no public business, important, urgent, ordinary, or 
ti*ifling, can‘be devised as a reason for the supposition of the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to India, we are put off with the plea that ‘‘ it 
Vas quite underrtood to have been^altogetlier of a private nature/^ 
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After taking all tlie trouble to find out why the Pririco of 
Wales should visit India, Hearchhuj^ like philoso pliers, into t/ir camcfs 
of . things, and, in ohodiouce to “our Pastors and tnaslors,” trying 
to load a thoughtful life, these iiews-c )ncoctoi-s say to us, “ The 
Private affairs of the IViin^e of Wales are none of your matters. 
Go and mind your own business, and don’t bo looking after liis.” 
This may be a .s/Ktrjj way of d^*aling Avith us, but it is not a 6//>/7 
way. ilowover, it strikes us as only a makeshift for a good 
a^iswor when the proper article was not available ; for how did^ 
tliesi^ people get possession of that piece of information except l)y 
a. similar spirit of enquiiy, wliirdi they so ronglily rebuke in us. 
It is very tantiilizing t® b(^ told of a great secret, Avhioli a lot of 
folk make believe they know of, but keop to thcinsolvos. It 
makes us feel bebiud tlio times, as it were. A taunt is often oast 
by tliose wlio have got the first read of a newsjiaper to wl)i(?h 
tliey can Wf^ll afford to subseribo, into the teetli of poor fellows 
who can only go sliares with otlmrs and who liavf? to wait till 
chum lias doiu> wii h it, What ! don’t know. Boliind the times, 
ell !” or something to that efroot. One does not like to bo taking 
a leap into the dark — ^thongli the great David JTiime enjoyed it 
as a good joke ; but that Avas beoanse ho thought old Charon 
Avould ]^iek him up and kindly feiTV him in his oavu boat over to 
IjC'tbo’s distant shore. Wo’eould not undertake to tell Avlnit juivato 
business could take the Prince of Wales all the way to the East 
Indies, as lie never told us a word about it on the North side of 
the Britisli Channel. But it is mortifying to think all the.se folk 
should be taken into bis c«mfidouce — though a person not known 
to trust any body in his life lays down the aphcirisni eonfidenco 
breeds confideiioe,” if we can re.ally roly on their about 

private business when we were shut out : — and they seem to 
bo knowing too Avhen they tell us how they are certain “ it was 
cpiite uud^stood that tlie^visit qjiould be altogether of a private 
nature.’^ At any rate we think it exouseablo in us to ask, 

“ What private T:nisi ness ?” and we hope wo wont be thought too 
inquisitive for enquiring, and taking so much interest in the 
welfare of the Prince, even though we have beon^ twitted in this* 

2 • ■ 
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way about being behind the age. But perhaps these cunning 
codgers say they know it was private business, in hopes, that as 
they seem to know so much, some body may tell them something 
more about it which they do not know. Yet in a simple way, 
and as it were only to be confirmed in their report of the suspect-^ 
ed additional information they were coramiiioating. This is how 
some wily folk throw out a sprat to catch a mackerel.’’ 


{To he contimmL) 


LAND TENTTEE IN BENGAL. 

Fi^h Paper, 

The next topic of Ilent Law that clemands our consider- 
ation is Ejectment. Ejectment is a relief is rather singuhir 

in its features. It pre-siqipose.s on the one? liau<l a riglif; \'e.<^tod 
in the landlord of re-enfry info his property, and on the otlur a 
dissolution of all ties which had bound the tenrint to liim. Jjiko 
every other species of legal roniedy, ('joi'tTneni. is either the off- 
spring of contract or positive law. It is t he offspring of oontraet* 
wliere the tenant hasenlorod into certain covrnnujts with his la?id- 
lord, rendering cjoctiiioiil tV<»iu his ]io]/iiun: contingtinl. u]»oil tlio 
breach of tliem. Thus if tho tenant had sti|ialatcd the priyment 
of rent on a fixed date and had rendered liimst^lf liable to he 
ejecte<i on committing default, or if he be a tenant at will liable 
to be ousted at Iho option of tho land-lord, Ejerttment is tlio nff- 
I 9 pring of positive daw wliere, in consecpioinjc of some act or omis- 
sion of the tenant, his tenancy has become dotermi liable. 

First, then, wo shall examino the law regulating t^'ectment 
arising from voluntary contract either express or implied. . It 
should be premised at the hegiiyiing that, strictly spcitking, there 
is no statutory law governing cases under this head, and in deter- 
mining them our goiirts are under the neces5«ity of applying tlie 
principles of equity and English law as havQ been approved and 
adopted by therhighest courts of appeal in the decision of Indian . ^ 
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cases. In fact, case law forms the only guide to the Bubordinato 
tribunals. This cannot be too deeply regretted. It is no doubt 
very desirable tliat in the decision of cases the lower Courts should 
follow tlie sago counsel of the judges of the superior Courts, 
^vhose larg<i experience, profound erudition, and intrinsic sense of 
justice, cntillo IIkuii to the foremost seats in the temple of justice^ 
Hut alas ! for Ijoiigai, her highest court has since tlie departure 
*of HLr Hariies I’eaoocjt h)st its prestige, and has (joased to command 
sftch res[>ecl. as it h>rmer]y did. Ihirring exceptions, lew in num-^ 
bor, %ie\v docisious of tlio J ligli Court arc at best extremely con- 
flicting; and they ailbrd no sai'o guide. What with the complica- 
tions of fads made by *lte partii?s, tbo absence of any express law, 
the preecMleiits conllicting, the Hituation of the subordinate courts 
wiiich adiuiuisler the rent law (;au%nore cafvily be conceived than 
described. Hut enough of this for the present. 

A great many suits are instituted by land-lords for ejecting 
tenants who are destitute of occupancy or other permanent rights. 
In such cases, llio procedure which they adopt is, first, to serve ‘ a 
notice to quit’ on the tenants, and then to sue them actually on 
the expiry of the term set ib»^h in tho notice. Tho object of 
the notice is to apprize tho tenant of the land-lord’s intention of 
re-entry as well as to make a legal demand. If tho tenant obeys 
the noti(3e and quits his holding, there is an end of the matter. 
If not, tlie land-lord lias to institute a suit against him. If in 
the suit tho toiuint contests the service of notico, and tho land- 
lord fails to prove it, the suit fails. The policy of our courts thus 
sketched is radically different from that of the English Courts. 
Ill England, the land-lord has got to serva the notice on his 
tenant, and if unheeded he has to ^oust him with the aid of the 
nearest constable or justice of the peace; and if, after dispossession, 
the. tenant has cause of complaint^ he lias to resort to tho proper 
court for rfliof. In this respect tl^e English law is, we think, in 
advance of the Indian law. The English law arms the land-lord 
with summary powers of evicting tenants whi^h the Indian legis- 
lature have thought fit not to grant to Bengal Zemindars. This 
is undoubtedly to be asoribed|to reasons of aa administrative* 
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oliaraoter. In England, the tenant lives and moves in a moral 
atmosphere far more pure than is the case here. The English 
land-lord is, in generality of oases, a residont land-lord ; and, as is 
natural, he takes a greater amount of interest in the well being of 
his tenantiy than his Bengal brother who transacts his business^ 
by his depiities and proxies. The English laud-lord is also amen- 
able to public opinion, and if in his dealings with his tenants he 
transgresses the bounds of law and justicCf and i)r()ves exaetive , 
or oppressive, ho is hold out as an objeot of publio scorn. Thi i 
is not the case ^vith the Bengal Zemindar. The Bengal Ze«nin- 
dar^s locale of oppression is generally in districts which are be- 
yond the reach of public opinion, and ©if we have a tale of 
oppression published in the newspapers it makes but a faint 
echo, and is consigned to eterftal oblivion. Looking therefore to 
the state of the times and the condition of the peasantry, wo 
cannot assuredly advocate the vesting of tlie Bengal Zeiuindars 
with the plenary powers of eviction w'hich their English brethren 
enjoy. 

In Bengal, if the land-lord must needs evict his tenant, ho 
cannot do it without the iiitervc-ution of a court of justice and 
without bringing a suit for it. In suits for ejecting tenants who 
have no occupancy rights, the courts are fretpioutly called upon 
to decide the factum of service of tlm notice to quit. This notice 
is not served through the medium of any coui't or publio ofliee, and 
as a rule there is nothing to prevent the tenant from denying it^ 
It would be consistent wdth otJier portions of the rout law it' tiio 
service could be made with tlie aid of a court of justice. The 
rent law has miede ample provision for the service of notice of 
relinquishment of the tenant’s* holding upon the laud-lords for 
serving notices of enhancement of deposit of rent. All this is 
done with the assistatice of a publio olficcr, aud the like procedure 
may be adopted in cases of notices to,quit. ^ 

Leaving the subject of notice, the next gi'eat difficulty our 
courts come ^ross U to determine whether teuaiits at will sought 
to be ejected have become occupancy tenants. This is attribut- 
* able to the d^ective and inaoGMfrate way in which occupancy 
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riglits have been dofined, a defect which we had occasion to dwell 
upon in a former paper, and not to any defect in the law regard- 
ing ejoctmeut itself. 

It is cheering to see that, where ejectment follows from 
^ the terms of a written oontraot, few complications arise. The 
reason of this is quite obvious. The contract being plain and 
unequivocal, any concrete case can be disj.>osed of in a moment 
* by looking to its te;|;ms and conditions. And liere wo coniiot too 
%trongly recommend the iiitroduetion of sometliing like the Eii^ 
lislf Statute of Frauds into tliis country, so as to govern ooutracts 
relating to right and projjerty. Such a piece, of legislation will 
do more to discourag* perjury and false cases than what the 
Penal Code and all the Magisterial authorities in the world can 
accomplish. Already the tliin eiift of tlie statutoiy wedge has 
been applied in the case of wills an*! codicils, the writing of which 
has become compulsory, Tlie llogistration Act lias followed suit, 
and shows some degree of partiality to registered instruments 
as against more oral agreements. The Evidence Act of Mr. Fitz- 
James 8toplieu lias iucnpacit.ed oral evidence to contradict or 
vary the terms of an iustruni^nt in writing. The legislature 
have got only to make a bold effort and raise the superstracturo 
th(3 foundations of wliicli have been already laid, and I am sure 
tliey will have the lieartfelt sympathies of all right-thinking 
people. Let them turn a deaf ear to all such talk that Beii- 
^ gal is not England, and that the idea of swamping the country 
with written contracts is inconsistent with tlie traditions and 
feelings of the people. It is true that unwritten contracts have 
descended to us from our Vedic aucestorsf and as such they 
raise in our bosoms feelings of an ennobling and enlivening 
character. They remind us of the purity, the honesty, the trutli- 
fulness of character wliioh our ancestors possessed. They remind 
us of thofi' absolute recogiyzauctiiof all transactions, olotlied with 
moral and religious sanctions, and attested by the presiding deity 
of religion. They remind us of those prhj^utivo times when a 
man’s word was as good as his bond, thus giving the emphatic lie 
to such of our national reviler^ias say that India is a land of 
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perjury and forgery from the cbmraenoement of time. But times 
liave changed, tlio civilization imported from the west have ali- 
enated our heai'ts from the Vcdio tenets, and a legal sanction oon- 
sistent with the spirit of the times is urgently c dled for. 

The second hrancli of our subject is (joctineiit wliich is the ^ 
offspring of statutory enactment. 8cc(ioi\s 22, and 52 of Act 
VIII. of ISiii.) 1>, coiitaiu the law relating to it. Section 22 
provides that, when an arvear of 3.-eiit is duQ from a ryot at the , 
end of the native } ear, lie sliall ho ojeettMl fraru liis holding, hut- 
no ryot, liaving a rigid; of occupancy or liol ding under a feaso 
the term ()f which has not exjired, shall Ijc ejccled, unless ho sliall 
have paid tlie ainomit o\' such arrciirs witli kitorest and law cost-i 
witliin fifteen days from the date of Iho decri'o passed hy 
a‘ competent court of jusficef And »Sco. 2o matvcs a similar 
provision in rcsipeet of fkrnn*rs (»r oilier lease luhlers not having 
a permanent oiM.i%aiislenihlc irderosl. It will ho seen from iho 
above that the law leaves the t^jectment of the ryots having por- 
inanont and transfei’able interest in tlieir holdings in great ob- 
scurity. Tho general ])r()])osition ennnclaied in 11 lo 22d Section 
being that all ryots are liable to ejectment upon tlio liapjxming 
of a particular contingency, flie inference is, tliose having per- 
manent and Iranferable rigiits labor Tinder tliai disrpndifieation 
also. This inference follows from the peculiar wording of the 
law ; but, strange to say, it lias been abandoned by many judges 
in consoqiienco of the legislature Laving section 59 authorizing , 
the sale of pcrjiianent and transferable tenures for arrears of rent 
wliieli have accrued in respect of them. They seem to be of opinion 
that, because in fespect of such holdings the law has xwovided 
the remedy by sale, that by ejectment is to be dispensed with. 

It is submitted with due deference that there is a fallacy in 
this reasoning, and for any thing we know to the contrary the 
legislature may have intended ethe two' remedies by sale and 
ejectment to be availed of indiscriminately by the laud-lord. 

^ And there ‘aye good grounds to support our view. If we look 
to the provisional clause iii Section 22, we iiud that as against 
the* ocoupaucy *l*yots the remedy 4>y ejectment has been accorded 
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to tlie land-lord. An occupancy ryot acrpiires bis right on tlie 
strength of 12 years’ coiitiiuious possession, ond if, according to 
the usage of the locality ho resides in, that right is transforahie, he 
becomes a ryot having traiisfcrahlo rights. But because he aqiiires 
^ transferable riglits ho is none the less an occupancy ryot, and if 
he is an oecuy)ancy ryot he comes within the lour corners of Sec- 
tion 22 and is liable to ejootnient. In the same manner an istem- 
rari ryot, whose holding is ohhT than the (lo(?eniiial settlement, 
AS an occupancy ryot of a higher class. Ilis ];)os8ossioTi is not for 
12 years, but for a higher multiple of twelve. 

Purther, it should he borne in mind that while the law has 
provided that occuy)rn»iy riglits can be had In" twc'lve years’ pos- 
session, it has not ordained that it caniifd. l»e had in any other 
manner. Tliis was the opinion of ^ir Jharn os B<\a(?ock in a cele- 
brated J*oiit e,ase, where his lordshiy; authoritatively stated lliat 
‘Mlun'o was no magic ill the numbor 12.” ►Sijeh n ots, tliorefbro, 
who liavri not bv*on in at*! uol ]'><>>S‘*.s^sioa for 12 years, but who 
are neverllieloss (jc<‘U],»anc.y ryot^. arc govenierl by Secfci«>n 22, in 
company with oilier oecnpancy ryids. Ihit iiTos]u!ctive of those 
considerations thoro arc other iv of a inoro weighty cliaraoter 

why all ienaiils should he nnalo liahh* to ejectment on default of 
payment of rent. If we go d’>wii to tlio j>rinciplos of jurispru- 
deiuHi w'c fiml that tlie holding of a t^maney rests^ upon one /h/- 
crajji, the payment of rent. Annihilate that notion, and the whoJo 
^fahi'ic iVills to the ground. 1 a^vay witli tin‘ payment of rent, 
and tlie tenant becomes a trespiisst>r, and the natural claims of 
the landlord to re-enter hecomo irresistible ; arul this irivsistibility 
would admit of no other hvnuids than the pAymout of rent and 
the rocoguizauoc of the land-loid« superior right. 

To realize arrears of rent by the attachment and sale of the 
holding which has fallen into an'ears, would take some time. To 
realize thetn by threatenmgAhe ryot with ejectment is much more 
prompt, expeditious and business-like. Constituted ,as the Bengal 
land-lords are, time is of the greatest mome»t to tliem. If they 
are under the obligation to pay goTPernment revenue punctually, 
and on default are to be depriveil of their estates, ft is but fair audf 
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just that in the realizatJou of tlieir demands they should have 
promptness and ex])odition sanetionod by law. 

In dealing with the subject of ejectment, courts are very fre- 
quently called upon to apply the principle of waiver ; and in 
particular oases this is a task of no ordinary diiGoulty. W aiver 
in law or equity is the eifect of a surrender of some right by 
some act or omission on the part of some person to whom that 
right belongs, and it places that person with r^feronoe to the riglit 
in the same position as if tlie right had not existed. If I lay oui 
considerable capital in raising pucka buildings upon your Uml, 
and you stand by and allow by implication the buildings to bo 
pushed on, equity will declare that you krivo by your omission 
waived your right to remove them. We are not going to de- 
monstrate that the doctrine ^of w'aivcr is in unison with tlio 
notibn of abstract justice, but there can bo no ‘doubt tliat, 
constituted as society is, it proinolos tlie greatest amount of 
relative justice. In the case of ejootnient, it is a common thing 
for the land-lord to receive rout from his tenant after his 
right to ejC>ct has hccomc ripe ; slioiild lie receive rent, ho 
creates a new tenancy, and his^right to eject, based upon some 
cause which accrued pidor to the creation of tlie new tonanev, be- 
comes extinct. In the same way, an admission by tlio land-lord 
that he will keep the tf3nancy intact after his riglit to ej(M't had 
accrued, operates as a legal waiver in the way of actual (‘jecitmcut. 
As with tlie land-lord so it is with tlio tenant. If the tenant 

* 

has after the termination of his period chosen to hold on, ho is 
estopped from questioning the conditions of the old tenancy go- 
verning the new. 'Ho is bound by them in the same manner as 
if they had been the conditions of his new tenancy. 

Before leaving the question of ejectment, we cannot help tak- 
ing a favorable notice of one provision of the law relating to it 
which is calculated to be of immi^nse advantage to the' teuantry. 
This is the provision regarding the payment of the rent adjudged, 
by any body on behalf of the tenant, before the expiry of fifteen 
days from the date of the xleoroe. Tiio law does not care by 
•whom the rent decreed is paid so Jpng as it does not remain uu* 
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paid, and consequently it is customary with people interested in 
the holding in arrears to pay them off. If the law were not so, 
great hardship would have been tlie result. The zemindar is, as 
we have shown in a former paper, not bound to look to any body 
€or his rent- save liis recognized or recorded tenant, and in suing 
him for rent the laud-lord may unwillingly oust a hona fide 
assignee of the tenant in actual possession. The land-lord may 
•collude with the old tenant in ejecting th(3 new by keeping they^ 
latter entirely in the back gound. Happily the law has sufTioiont- 
ly preventod such incidents, and the now tenant is quite secure 
if he p«ays off tlic rent, and thereby renders the decree for eject- 
ment inoperative. 

I’rom f lic preceding remarks ^it will be seen that the law; 
governing e]e('.tment is in a most imperfect state. In fact, there 
is no law governing a large class of ejectment cases, and that go- 
verning otliors is open to such a diversity of interpretations and 
con stri lotions as renders It dillicult to distinguish what is law from 
what is not. A^ery naturally this has been the fertile cause of a 
host of conflicting precedents which are a puzzle alike to the suitor 
and to tlie judge. It is therefore* liigh time for the legislature 
to iiitw'i’ere and to recast tlio law which lias, after being in opera- 
tion for nearly eighteen years, proved singularly defective. 


• GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE 
OF NATIONS. 

The state of a nation implies the point at which it arrives 
in social progress ; and this, with Teference to its comforts and« 
means of providing them, is said to be its prosperity, — with re- 
ference to its learning and manners, its civilization, and with 
reference to its virtues, its giieatne^. 

The prosperity of a nation depends upon the njitural bless- 
ings, whioli it may have the good fortune to eijjoy. In a country, 
where the produotioiis T»f nature are abundant, and earned at the 
oost of little labor, the people do hot long remain iif a rude atat4 ; 

3 ’ . * — 
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nor are they required to depend long on hunting for procarious 
suhsistenoe. They soon learn to cultivate the soil, and thus get 
leisure and opportunity enough to practise those arts which supply 
the ordinary comforts of life*. Their early progress in civilization, 
until they obtain these comforts, is consequently rapid, but i£ 
subsequently they do not feel much want, they become little in- 
clined to labor, and make but slow progress in prosperity as 
^ell as in civilization. If tliey feel no necessity to carry on com- t 
meroe with other countries, they rarely hold intcycoiirse wit^xi 
other nations, for they have no other motive to do so tlian (Cario- 
sity, which is not unfrequontly repressed by a feeling of self-suf- 
ficiency, Their progress in civilization, thougli at first rapid, 
thus stops generally at that stage, beyond whieli it is impossible 
to pass without commerce of intercoui’so with f'>reign nations, 
unless curiosity or some other motive sutfieiontly powerful over- 
comes their indoleuoe and excites desires whieli cannot he satis- 
fied at home. It is not, however, necessary that they must stop at 
a certain stage of progress, for if they hold intercourse with 
foreign nations, and have some object of pursuit to sliake ofi* in- 
dolence, they may reach the highest state of civil! xat ion. An 
indolent nation can never have prosperity any more than a lazy 
individual. But a worthy object of pursuit may not be long 
wanting. The, blessings of commerce are two-fold, it blesses him 
that gives au<l him that takes. Both the importing and the ex- 
porting countries are bonofitod by the mutual iiitereourso of na- 
tions. Besides, however rich may be the soil, the wants of men 
. nre so various and numerous, that all the objects of their desires 
cannot be found af home. Even supposing they want nothing 
foreign, that is the reason why the foreign pooide, wlio want their 
natural products and mauuiacturos, come to tliem. Thus there 
may be sufficient causes which make them hold intercourse with 
other nations and advance in civilization, till they' attain the 
highest pitish, as steadily, as the people who are not naturally rich 
but who hhispme prosperous by commerce. 

In a country, where nature is unfavorable, and the soil yields 
*1)^ scanty pfodiiotioni?, the piople longmmain dependent on 
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huTiting for their subsisteiieo ; consequently it is long before they 
begin to bo civilizerl. Being, however, inured to toil and suffering 
for pro(Juring their livelihood, they grow hardy and adventurous ; 
and wlion they desire for any comfort, they strive hard to obtain 
*it- But as what is acquired with difficulty gives greater enjoy- 
ment than what is obtained with ease, it is followed by new desires 
the ohjeots of whirdi not being found at home, they are under the 
• necessity of carrying on oomraeree and holding intercourse wit^ 
ff)rei gu nations for obtaining tliose objects. Whon they learn to 
do sff, tlieir progress may he far behind that of the people, who, 
being favored with a profusion of natural blessings, come almost 
to a stop, after makiifg a rapid progress at first. But as pros- 
perity brought on by commorco smiles on them, they make a 
steady advancement and go far ahead of their competitors, who 
may be said to be their elder brotliren. Thus while rapid growth 
goes to swift decay, that which grows slowly endures long, prov- 
ing thereby tlio impartiality of the dispensations of Providence. 
Here tlion is an explanation of the striking fact, that the south- 
ern countries of the globe, rioli iu natural products, are first civi- 
lized, and while their civilization remains stationary, in the coun- 
tries of more northern latitudes which are less favored by nature, 
it gi’ows late, fairly beginning with the extension of commerce, 
and keeps pace with the prosperity brought 04 thereby in its 
steady and progressing advancement. 

• Prosperity and civilization, which commence with the first 
appreciation of the principle of the division of labor, find a new 
stimulus for making progress when that principle finds its exten- 
sive application in commerce. It breaks down the barriers of 
countries and climates, and strengthens the bond of humanity as 
if all belonged to one family. These are the direct advantages of 
intercourse with other nations, which unavoidably follows com- 
merce. The prosperity of^a couhtry is likewise the direct result 
of natural blessings and not of commerce, which. is only the 
means, whereby these blessings, if not found in one country, 
ai?e transferred thither from another. From the preceding 
observations, it is manifest thal the redaticn befween natioiiid* 
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prosperity and civilization is very close : there is no civilized 
nation that does not enjoy some degree of prosperity, either 
owing to natural gifts at home, or to tlie acquisition of those by 
means of commerce from other countries. Likewise a nation 
prosperous by either means is sure to make some progress in civi-, 
lization. If there bo any difference between the two nations, 
whose prosperity and civilization are attained by these two dif- 
ferent ways, it is in favor of that nation whoso prosperity depends 
on natural blessings found at homo rather than in favor of th'^j 
other, for the prosperity of the former is lasting and substcanrial ; 
that of the latter casual and hollow. The one has a deep found- 
ation in the firm soil ; the other is fioftting on the unsteady 
waves. 

From the preceding observations it is quite clear, that 
national prosperity is to a certain extent the cause of tlie pro- 
gress of civilization, far from being tho cause of its remaining 
stationary or moving in a retrograde movement. 

But civilization is not wholly the result of prosperity. Pro- 
perly speaking, it depends on the cultivation of learning and 
arts, and, like the politeness of a«i individual, it depends princi- 
pally on morals or manners. When the people of any country 
live under a regular form of government, cultivate arts and 
manufactures to supply articles for their own comforts, cariy 
the surplus produce of one place to another where they are 
wanted, and have some amount of learning and good breeding,^ 
they may be said to be in a state of civilization. It is said 
to advance with the cultivation of arts, improvement of maiiu 
faotures and extension of trade, all which promote prosperity, 
as well as with the advancement of learning and refinement 
in manners ; but these are its peculiar features, and these there- 
fore most decidedly indicate the stage of civilization reached 
by a nation. The idea of civilization is however very vague 
even among the learned, since almost every nation, that has 
some idea of civilization, thinks others to be barbarians, or at 
least far behind it in that respeot. This is mowing to that 6el&* 
^pplausei whiohf makes every mansthiak himself the best of men. 
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It is oertamly a frailty among individuals as well as of nations, 
and the more it is found, the more decided is the pi’oof of illiberality 
and ill-brooding, though it is sometimes owing to wrong judg- 
ment in forming the ostimate of the civilization of a country at 
0 any age by the standard of that of one’s own age and country. 

Good-breeding consists in paying every man the respect 
duo to him, in being careful not to cause unnecessary trouble to 
• others, or hurt thair feelings. It is however generally observed 
4;o be the mere outward polish of a man with roughness within j 
Buclf coremoniousness is worse than no expression of politer»f3Ss. 
To profess to be pleased when vexed at hoar1>, to ex])rcss thanks 
while cursing within^ to smile and at the same time to turn the 
face and gnash the teeth with vexation, are indications of polite- 
ness, false and artful, not true Snd natural. Gentle manners 
and polite expressions in a really civilized nation, do not appear 
to be acquirements hut natural, and are Ibund of course with 
some variety in men of all circumstances ; while in a nation 
amijng whom civilization is exotic, not indigenous, these are mere 
external shows and not indications of a polished niiud, and are 
hardly to he found except amoiig men of cultivated mind and 
good breeding. 

Manners become polished just in proportion as men come in 
contact with others of different interests, or as they have sound 
sense of morality among tliomsolves. But as a gentleman is not 
/)nly a man of good manners, hut of some education, so the civi- 
lization of a nation not only implies its manners but its learning. 

In estimating then the state of civilization from progress in 
learning, the first point to be carefully observed is, that it is ori- 
ginal. If it is not original, it is not the necessary production of 
the national mind ; it is transplanted from a foreign soil and does 
not prove the fitness between the mind and the knowledge, unless 
it is natufalized, adopted .and applied. Its originality proves 
either the feeling of physical necessity which it supplies, or the 
mental craving which it satisfies. As art» is the ‘offspring of 
necessity, so science is the offspring of mental craving. A desire 
for the better understanding of^an art may lead ft> the cultivatioif 
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of ecienoe. Thus art may precede science. Again, the cultiva- 
tion of science may lea<l men to apply its principles to the inven- 
tion of an art, and thus promote human comforts. The sphere of 
science is the class of pJienomeiia, which are its subjects ; one 
science can therefore help tlie growth of several arts. Art, unless 
it is the otfspring of science, is the effect of the feeling of want ; 
and science, utiless it is the result of art, is the effect of physical 
aspects and intellectual tendency. 8cionce thus originated does 
not look for mastery over nature, but for tlio adoration of the' 
Creator. The end is noble, not normal. In thanking for the gift, 
we throw the gift away and forget its use. Fewness of wants 
makes few arts, and even those arts which are the offspring of 
science find no growth witliout tho feeling of wants. In that case 
the comforts of man are not 'sought for, but tho praise of God. 
The smallness of wants and thankfulness of s]>int may feed tlie 
religious sentiment, hut tho normal condition not being fulfilled, 
the gift not being used, but the giver only thaiiked, tho religious 
sentiment* takes an ahnormal course, A cliild loves tho giver, hut 
man uses the gift. The world in infancy, like a ehild, turned to 
the giver and loved him and triecFto approach him. The world 
at present makes use of tlie gift in bolding mastery over nature. 
This is certainly the right course provided it is done with thank- 
fullness to the giver. 

Of the difforont branches of learning, excepting poetry, 
which is the spontaiioous production of nature, that whioli is 
earliest cultivated is said to be astronomy. It is curious how man 
before he knows the world he lives iu, is busy about the rolling 
spheres above. The reason is obvious. Man more easily works 
up than he looks down. The Rhining orbs excite his admiration, 
ennoble bis spirit, and make him search after theIJnknowable and 
the TTiiknown, as if He were enthroned above the Heaven of 
Heavens in all tho majesty of L%ht. '^TKo early cultivation of 
astronomy is thus a proof of the natural tendency of the human 
mind to the Great Soffl of tho universe, just as the fact which 
astronomy discloses, proves that the earth is held in its place and 
<&rected in its course by the attr&ction of the material worlds 
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which compose the universe. The soieiico of astronomy is well 
known to he of use to the navigator, but in the infancy of the 
world, when no necessity is felt for navigation, it is cultivated for 
divination. The phenomena of tides, of seasons, of crops, of 
n diseases, are well known to depend on the intluence of heavenly 
bodies. This dependence was observed in the infancy of the 
world ; it has subsequently been scientifically established. The 
^ relation however hot ween the heavenly bodies and the dis})ositioiis 
cind characters of men, as believed by the ain‘it3nts, has not been 
proved; and though astrology is not thus far false a priori^ the onm 
• prohandi lies with tliose who anirm that relation. Astronomy and 
astrology nooessitat(‘»the cultivaiion of niathemati(;s, hut the de- 
cided proof of tho advancement of civilization is obtained from the 
calculations which are required 4br the ordinary affairs of life. 
Astronomy, though studied very early, (cannot he propeiiy under- 
stood or explained without a clear knovvletlgo of the laws of at- 
traction and motion ; and conse<|ucutly tlie right muhustanding 
of the selonce implies a very high state of iutedleijtual culture. 

The mind is more eai’ly engaged in the invest igation of 
causes than ih the ohservatiou af facts. Ib.mco ]>hilosophy was 
fondly cultivated by tlio aimieuts ; but if it is not based on tlie 
observation of facts, it is founded on a false basis; Inmoo tlie difler- 
enoe between the philoso[»liy of tlio ancimits and that of tho 
moderns. Tho intellect of the ancients spun philosophy out of its 
siilqeotive oloments, that of tlio moderns dodneos it fmm the ohsor- 
vation of facts. Tho jiriiicjpal end of ancient philosojiiiy was 
tlie investigation of tho ,First Cause, that of modern philosophy 
is the happiness of man. But for that reason iioitlior were arts 
and sciences useful for the comforts of men quite neglected hy 
tho ancients, nor is the First Cause wholly ignored by tho moderns. 
The science of medicine is one of those u.sefal branches of know- 
ledge to ■Rrhich the attention of jaan is early directed. Tlie state 
of mental oultui'e is to be estimated from the manner in which it 
is treated and the subjeats of wliioh it treiits. The-art of agri- 
culture necessitates* the observation of the phenomena of the 
weather, and thus the soi moe of meteorology oonSes to light. • « 
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The sciences of medicine and meteorology are complex, and 
consequently the proper understanding of them necessitates the 
cultivation of many sciences ; such as physiology, anatomy, 
chemistry and natural philosophy. It is impossible that, when 
the mind of man has not arrived at the stage of observing facts 
and drawing inferences purely from them, tliese sciences will be 
free from theories and conjectures ; but in the course of the pro- 
gj’oss of the human mind, they are gradually founded on the 
sound basis of ol)Sorvation, and oousoqueiitly it is then possible 
smoothly to make rapid progress. As a boy, who, with a 
certain amount of exertion, aocpilros a certain amount of know- 
ledge, is able at an advanced ago ( bis habit of study being kept 
up and his mind being duly cultivated ) to acquire with tlie same 
amount of exertion a niuoli greater amount of kuowlcdgo, so the 
progress at a later ago of tho world is naturally much greater 
than that in its infancy. 

It may be further observed, that llio relation of tho sciences 
with one another and with arts cannot be properly understood until 
some progress has been made in them. This is one oj the princi- 
pal reasons why before that relation is observed and coinpro- 
hendod, the progress is slow ; fi>r the observation of tliat relation 
serves all the correlative or cognate arts and sciences not only to 
advance rapidly,, but to liolp one another in tliat progress, their 
forces being increased by their combination, and their motion in- 
creasing in its velocity by accelerated impulse. < 

But progress of learuing, of the arts aud civilization, must bo 
retarded unless there be freedom of thought aud of action. It is 
the necessary condition of tlie progress of civilization. A nation 
of .slavish spirit, a nation that d6es not understand its rights and 
jirivileges, can never advance in civilization. Not to think of one’s 
own rights and privileges, is not to think himself a man ; it is 
losing his dignity, the necessary consequence of which is retro- 
gression instead of progress. 

The , greatness of a nation consists in maintaing its rights 
and privileges inviolate against tyranny or dppression, except so 
far as it yields for the boueht of society. The elements of great- 
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ness may have no sooije or opportunity to exhibit themselves, or 
lying long dormant, they may appear almost extinct; while 
civilization may advance with long and rapid strides. But if 
they are really extinct, civilization is sure to come to a stand-still. 

^ But can they become extinct ? Are they not implanted by nature 
in tlie heart of* every individual p Can a man think liimself not 
a man, not a brother, but a slave of another, borii and des- 
tined to serve, — to |erve, not as subordination of rank imposes in 
jiociety, but as beings created in a lower order than that of man 
in the scale of creation ? Yes, it is possible for man to have his 
views so distorted as to allow in bis mind a place to such an un- 
iifitural and unreasonable belief. There are causes which degrade 
liuinan lieings lower than the position to which centurios of tyranny 
cfin hardly reduce fhein. Tlie power yielded for the benefit of 
society to the sac^erdotal order may be as mucli abused as that 
yielded to tlie rulers of a stato ; but the injury done in tlie former 
case is infinitely greater than that in the latter. Bolitical despo- 
tism is hurtfhl ; that of hierareh}^ destructive : that strikes or 
stuns, this poisons and kills : that robs our liberty, this cruslies 
our individuality. A nation pro%trate at the feet of a dosiiotic hie- 
rarchy can never fise — can never make any progress in civiliza- 
tion ; — the elements of its grcal.uoss are well nigh extinct. Man 
must know liimself a man before be can assert his rights ; he must 
have individuality before ho can strike for liberty. The despotic 
form of government is tolerated only by men, whose ideas of 
rights and re.sponsibilitie3 arc vague and indefinite ; in such a 
ease there is no conflict between the people and the governing 
body. This, how^ever, is an abnormal state in»the development of 
man and progress of society, and is caused only by delusion. 
Though a nation may act blindly for ages under such a delusion, 
ultimately truth will triumph and nature will Jiave her noiinal 
course, • • ^ » 

Betuniing then from our digression in noticing the digi’es- 
siou of nature in her development of the sta^o of civilization, we 
observe that, in th^ earliest state of society, when thei^ is no 
government, no subordinatioA of rmik,. all men have e(|ual 
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rights and privileges. lu the ooiirse of social progress, when 
new relations are formed, new rights and privileges arise out of 
those relations, not subversive of original natural rights, but con- 
sistent with them. The government, whatever its form, is but 
the agent of a nation which, on the principle of the division of ^ 
labor, entrusts to it the charge of protection and security. The 
assumption of this charge necessarily gives the persons who hold 
it, some power which they can use for the protection and security 
6f those for whose benefit it is enimstcd to them, or which they 
can abuse by exercising undue influence over them. Whon a 
nation advances to that stage, when it begins to have a regular 
form of government, the distance between the rulers and the ruled, 
is not great either in dignity or in power ; and if in such a state, 
the rulers exercise undue autlfority, the governed become watch- 
ful to secure their rights. This may occasion either the overthrow 
of monareby and the establishment of a republican form of 
government, or it may lead to the limitation of the power of the 
aovoreign by charters and councils. But if the early rtilers are 
men of right principles ; if they make a proper use of tlie power 
yielded to them by protecting the people from foreign aggres- 
sion and by administering impartial justice to all, then the 
people learn to have confidence in them and pay duo homage 
to them, till they become more and more confirmed in power 
and exalted in dignity, wliile the people are content to remain 
in submission. The distance between the rubir and the subjects^ 
with regard to dignity as well as power thus increases, (especially 
if there are no foreign foes to fight with,) and the latter become 
more and more unfit to oppose the former, if he begins to exer- 
exse undue authority, A nation thus becomes helpless, if the 
Bovemgn becomes a tyrant. The degrading influence of tyranny 
and despotism is too well known to need description. To a 
nation, having a strong feeling patpotism and ardent love of 
liberty, such a state of things affords an opportunity for the ex- 
hibirion of greatness, and it is important to observe its character- 
istics. livery individual of a great nation thinks himself entitled 
to defend his just rights, whenetor and however they are eh- 
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oroaohed upon, and on boing required to do so, he depends upon 
none but himself ; but such is the peouliaritj of the feelings of 
the individuals composing such a nation, that none is left with* 
out help in snob a cause ; — the cause of the meanest individual 
►is the cause of the whole nation. The bond of union consists in 
the common love of justice, of liberty and of country, and no con- 
sideration of rank or opulence or power perverts that love, or 
relaxes that bond,*the bond of spirit, so firm, close and oom- 
q)aot as is nevor to bo found in the combination of the atoms 
of matter. Such, individuality, such nationality, such self- 
reliance, such patriotism, may by long slavery appear to be quite 
extinct, till a natiorf becomes helpless and spiritless ; but it 
has been justly said by Hume that there is a pitch of exalta- 
tion as well as of depression, beyonli which a nation necessarily 
tends to an opposite direction. Just so then fortunately finder the 
dispensation of an all-wise Providence, the spirit of man too 
much depressed has its turn for reaction. Thus a creature, however, 
weak or timid, pressed too far, is found to have desperate courage 
in attacking its persecutor. Physical weakness or timidity may be 
long sufleriug, but the spirit of man is never to be crushed to des- 
truction ; its reaction may electrify the whole man, shoot light- 
ning from his eye, and project thunderbolts from his arm. That 
electricity, thus once generated, is conducted thitough the souls 
of all the individuals ooinposing the nation in the twinkling of 
, an eye, by means of that wire which every one holds in his heart, 
namely, love of his country. If there is no union, that conduction 
of spiritual electricity converts the detached, the nervelss people, 
into a battery, that can overcome any amount* of physical power 
opposed to it, — ^for the power •of tyranny is never sound, bpt 
rotten to tlie core, — never substantial but visionary — ^it is fright* 
ful when seen afar, but becomes fallen as soon as touched, shrunk 
as soon as grasped, and crushed as soon as struck. 

Whatever distance there may be between thje power of the 
tyrant and the subjects, the oneooasistiDg ofrthe disciplined army, 
the impregnable fortress, the dazzling steel, and the thundering 
artillery ; the other oonsistiug Jf ntikM body and baase arms-^bd 
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do the people understand their rights^? *Do they feel that those 
rights ore violated P Almighty God is their leader ; His spirit 
moves in them, arranges them in files and ranks, constitutes them 
into a living, invincible fortress for themselves, and into a battery 
breaking down any fortress deemed however impregnable, makes « 
the bare arms blunt the dazzling steel, and drowns the fire and 
sound of cannon into the fljishing thunder of spiritual artillery. 
This is neitlier exaggeration nor the vision of tanaticism. Sueli in 
fact is the superiority of mind over matter, of the power of righf 
over that of might. Might is never right. Such is never 
the decree of Heaven — the order of nature may ho sot aside for 
a time, the tyranny may he permitted to rofgn as long as patience 
disciplines the soul ; but when tlie soul is thus disciplined, it 
crushes down tyranny. Blooffshed ’waslies the land, (ho thunder- 
storm of war purifies the political atmosphere, and thus hy a 
revolution the state of affairs takes a new turn. To a great 
nation, liberty is dearer than life, and death in the field for de- 
fending rights is deemed to be the sure way to Heaven. 

Eadiia Nath Basak. 


GREECE. 

Pierre Lebrun, 

In the sweet vale whore stood Lacedemon, 
Not far^from the Eurotas, where the stream 
Working its channel, through some ruins old 
Of tumbled columns hides its silver line 
Beneath the laurel-roses, — oh, regard I 
Here, here is Groecej^,and in a picture all. ^ 

A .woman’stands of beauty ravishing, 

With naked feet, and with her fingers works 
A wretclied spindle, v^ith a comnfon reed 
For distaff, like flakes of dazzling snow 
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The cotton spread around her ; near lier see 
A herdsman of Amyeleo with liis crook, 

In a short tunic that recalls to mind 
The shepherds of a has-relief antique. 

Jjed hy a charming instinct, witlumt art, 

Ho loans against a white, white marhle vase 
Half overturned, as in the solemn days 
Of Ilyaeinth’s festivals, and his hrow 
Is still encircled with the sacred flowers. 

Thus diademed iu tho shadow, with surprise 
He scans three travellers from Europe. Theso 
8it u|)on mossy stones beneath an oak 
Beside the road. Upon a palfrey honm 
A Moslem woman passes, with her eyes 
Flashing disdainful underneath her veil ; 

A Negro follows hearing in her suit 
Her favorite partridge in its cage of gold. 

Then comes an Aga in his gorgeous dress 
Rapidly riding. Sombre and severe 
His look. Tho thunderous gallop of his steed 
Raises a dust-cloud, and his silver arms 
Struck hy the sunbeams, through the olivo groves 
Send lightning-scintillations near and far. 

He darts at us a scrutinising glance 
As lie rides past, while thoughtfully I muse 
Lo, here is Sparta, hero is Greece entire, 

A slave, a tyrant, ruins and bright flowers ! 

T. D. 


EPIGEAM. 

Alheric^ Dcville, 

• 

The men of wit Sdiys Dick, — tis they have • 

ruined France,” — • 

Have they indeed !” /Cries Tom? — then save 

her, now^s your chance J” 
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AN EPITAPH. 

Ethmnd DalUer, 

A fearless, mild and faithful friend lies here, 
Faithful to death, — 0 stranger drop a tear ! 
When sick and poor, men left me as a log, 

He stayed. And who was he P Alas ! my dog. 

^ T. 1). 


THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR. 

t 

Mtulame A, Tmtu, 

EterniU^, ii6ant, passt;, sotnbrcs ablmea, 

« Que fait<j3-vouK des jours que vous cugloutissez ? 

A De Lamartiuc, 

The day declines, the hours draw near 
Of balmy and refreshing sleep, 

The sun, the last sun of the year 
Has sunk beneath the waveless deep. 
Beside the hearth I sit alone 
While shadows strange before me pass, 
The past and present dimly shown 
As in a wizard’s magic glass. 

Long, long the flame arrests my sight 
Waving capricious, then the hand 
That counts upon the dial white 
Time’s footfall, silent, calm and grand. 
Another step, another hour. 

And then the old year shall be dead ; 
What mortal can oppose the power 
That crumbles worlds benep.th its tread ? 
A.nd wby should I pursue that march ? 
Can I retard its even <K>urs6 f 
The fallen pillar, mouldering aroh> 

Attest its overwhelmiim force. 
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And if I could, would I bring back 
A single buried day P Oh no, 

Only lone journeying on my track 
Each day’s farewell oppresses so 
My heart, that I perforce must say, 

Lo ! Lo ! Another flower is gone, 

Dropped from my crown to whirl away — 
Where 8 In the wild and far unknown. 
Another shadow on the shade 
Already stretclied across my patli, 

Another spring retrenched and bade 
To join tliose that Oblivion liath. 

Hearken ! The calm sonoroiis sound 
Slow shudders — twelve.* Tis done ! ’Tis done ! 
WJiile darkness reigns on earth profound * 
The old year’s dead^fhe new begun. 

Adieu ! And hail ! 0 veiled new year 
(Tr<3etings ! What bearest thou in hand ? 

Tell us what benefits are near ? 

Shall peace and pleut*y rule the land ? 

What do I say ? Oh rather hide 
The secrets dormant in thy breast. 

In youth and hope thou seem’st a bridp, 

And fairy colours on thoe rest. 

But not the less thy course may bring 
Regrets and tears and bitter sighs ; 

Thus every day upon the wing 
Beholds our senseless vows arise, • 

And thus before its course is oW, 

It sees our dearest things decay 
And vanish to return po more ; 

* Like bubbles,— Jill, aU past away. 

All, all, save one, for Hope remains 
And spreads her strange fantastic light— ' 

A spell against our teefs and pains. 

Across the Mur’s sombre nig^ ; * 
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And guides us on from year to year 
Until at last the happy day, 

That hafli no end, dawn bright and clear. 
March Time ! And East the streak display ! 

T. D. 


THE FOLK-TALES OF LENCxAL. 

7h/ Mother Gooae. • 

VI. THE EVIL EYE OF SANE 

e 

OnoG upon a time Sani or Saturn, god of Lad luok, an<l 
Lakshmi, the goddess of good luck, fell out with oaoli other in 
heaven. * Sani said he was liigher in rank tlian Lakslimi, and 
Lakshmi said slie was higlier ip> rank lliaii Sani. As all tlie 
gods and goddesses of heaven were erpially ranged on either side, 
the contending deities agreed to refer the matlor to some huniau 
Leing who had a name for wisdom andjastice. Now, tliero 
lived at that timo upon oanh a» man ot the name of Sribatsa* 
wdio was as wise and just as lie \vas rirrh. Him tlierefore both 
the god and the goddess chose as tlie s(?ttlor of their disjnitc. 
One day, accordjiigly, Sribatsa was told that Suiii and liiikslimi 
were wishing to pay him a visit to get their dispute settled. 
Sribatsa was in a fix. If lie said Sani was higher in rank than, 
Lakshmi, she would be angry with him and forsake him. If lio 
said Lakshmi was liiglier in rank than Sani, Sani would cast his 
evil eye upon him. * Hence he made up his mind not to say any 
thing directly, but to leave the god and tlie goddess to gatlier his 
opinion from his action. He got two stools made, the one of 
gold and the other of silver ; ai^d placed them beside him. When 
Sani and Lakshmi came to Sribai^sa, told Sani to sii upon the 
silver stool, and Ij ikshmi upon the gold stool. Sani became mad 
with rage, auji said i#i an angryvtono to Sribatsa, Well, as you 

ijs anpbfier name of Laksluni, mqf baisa meaii8*cliild ; so that Sribatsa is 
LteraUy the ‘child of fortune.’ 
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consider mo lower in rank than Lakshmi, I will cast my eye on 
you forthree years ; and I should like to see how you fare at the 
end of that period/’ The god then went away in high dudgeon. 
Lakshmi, before going away, said to Sribatsa, ‘‘ My ohild do not 
tfear. I’ll befriend you.” The god and the goddess then went 
away. 

Sribatsa said to his wife, whoso name was Chintainani, 

Dearest, as tlie e^il eye of Sani will be upon me at once, I had 
Aietter go awfiy from the house ; for if I remain in the house wii!li 
you,* evil will befall you and mo, but if I go away, it will 
overtake me only.” Chiutamaiii said, “ That cannot bo; where 
you will go, I will g(f^ yonr lot will bo my lot/’ The husband 
tried hard to persuade his Avife to remain at home ; but it was of 
no use. She would go with her husband. Sribatsa accordingly 
told his wife to make an opening in their mattrass, and to stow 
away in it all tlie money and jewels thoy had. On the evo 
of leaving their house, Sribatsa invoked Lakshmi, who fortli- 
witli appeared. He then said to her, “ Mother Lakshmi ! as the 
evil eye of Sani is upon us, we are going away into exile ; but 
do befriend us, and take care of •our house and property.” The 
goddess of good luck answered, “ Do not fear ; I’ll befriend you: 
all w'ill be right at last/’ They then set out on their journey. 
Sribatsa rolled up the mattrass and put it on his head. They 
had not gone many miles when they saw a river before them. It 
•was not fordable ; but there was a canoe there with a man sitting 
ill it. The travellers requested the ferryman to take them a- 
oross. The ferrjmian said, “ I oan take only one at a time ; but 
you are three, yourself, your wife, and the rdattraas.” Sribatsa 
proposed that first his wife and" the mat#rass should be takqp 
across, and then he : but the ferryman would not hear o£, it. 

Only one at a time,’’ repeated he, ‘‘ first lot mo take across the 
mattrass/^ When the canoe witfc the mattrass was in the middle 
of the stream, a fierce gale arose, and o^ied away the mattrass, 
the canoe and the ferryman, nojfbne knows whither.. And it was 
strange the stream also disappewed, for the place, where saw 
a few nanutes sinoe the rimh of waters, now becAe Arm 
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Sribatsa then knew that this was nothing but the evil eye of 
Sani. 

Sribatsa and his wife, without a pice in their pocket, went 
to a village which was hard by. It was dwelt in for the most 
part by wood-cutters, who used to go at sunrise to the forest to‘ 
out wood which they sold in a town not far from the village. 
Sribatsa proposed to the wood-cutters that ho should go along 
with them to out wood. They agreed. So he began to fell trees ' 
as well as the best of them ; but there was this difference botweoii 
Sribatsa and the other wood-cutters, that whereas the latter cut 
any and every sort of wood, the former cut only precious wood 
like sandal-wood. The wood-cuttors user! to bring to market 
large loads of common wood, and Sribatsa only a few pieces of 
sandal-wood, for which he got a great deal more money than iho 
others. As this was going on day after day, the wood-cutters 
through envy plotted together, and drove away from the village 
Sribatsa and his wife. 

The next place they went to was a village of weavers or 
rather of cotton-spinners. Here Chintamani, the wife of Sribatsa, 
made herself useful by spinning cotton. And as she was an 
intelligent and skilful woman, she spun finer thread than tlio 
other women ; and she got more money. This roused the envy 
of the native women of the village. But this was not all. Sri- 
batsa in order to gain the good grace of the weavers asked them 
to a feast, the dishes of which were all cooked by his wife. 
Chintamani excelled in cooking, the barbarous weavers of the 
village were quite charmed by the delicacies set before them. 
When the men went to their homes, they reproached their wives 
fqr not being able td cook so well as the wife of Sribatsa, and 
oalled them good-for-nothing women. This thing made the 
women of the village hate Oliintamani the more. ^ One day 
Chintamani went to the river rfide ter bathe along with the other 
womeii of the. village. A boat had been lying on the bank 
stranded on the sand for many ^ays ; they had tried to move it, 
bnt in vain. It so happened tl^it as Ohinlamani by accident 
iotbbhod the boat« it moved off to the river. The boatmen aston- 
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ished at the event, thought that the woman had uncommon power, 
and might be useful on similar occasions in future. They there- 
fore caught hold of her, put her in the boat and rowed off. The 
women of the village, who were present, did not offer any resis- 
* tauco as they hated Chiiitamani. When Sribatsa heard how his 
wife had been carried away by boatmen, he became mad with 
grief. He left the village, went to the river-side and resolved to 
‘follow the course o! the stream till he should meet the boat where 
•his wife was a prisoner, lie travelled on and on, along the sMe 
of the river till it became dark. As there wore no huts seen, ho 
climbed into a tree for the night. Next morning as ho got down 
from the tree he sa\w at the foot of it a cow called Kapila-cow, 
which never calves, but which gives milk at all hours of the day 
whenever it is milked. Sribatsa milked the cow, and drank its 
milk to his hearths content. He wtis astonished to find that tho 
cow-dung which lay on the ground was of a bright yellow 
colour ; indeed, ho found it was pure gold. While it was in a soft 
state ho wrote his own name upon it, and when in the course 
of tho day it became hardened, it looked like a brick of gold— 
and so it Tvas. As the tree grew on the river-side, and as the 
Kapila-cow came morning and evening to supply him with milk, 
Sribatsa resolved to stay there till he should meet the boat. In 
the mean time the gold-bricks were increasing in number every 
day, for the cow both morning and evening de|)Osited there the 
,I)reciou8 article. He put tho gold-bricks, upon all of which his 
name was engraved, one upon another in rows, so that from a dis- 
tance tliey looked like a hillock of gold. 

Leaving Sribatsa to arrange his gold-bricks under the tree 
on the river side w© must follow*the fortnrjps of Ids wife. Chinta- 
niani was a woman of great beauty ; and thinking that her beauty 
njiight be her ruin, she, when sei^d by the boatmen, offered to 
Ijiikshmithe following’ pr^yer-i — ^‘ 0 Mother Lakshmil have 
pity upon me. Thou hast made me beautiful, but now my beauty 
will undoubtedly prove my ruiyby the losSiOf honour and chas- 
tity. I therefore beseech gyacioua Mother, to make me 
Ugly, and to cover my body iiift 
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the boatmen may not touch me.” Lakshmi heard Chintamani^fl 
prayer ; and in the twinkling of an eye, while she was *ln the 
arms of the boatmen, her naturally beautiful form was turned into 
a vile carcass. The boatmen on putting her down in the boat, 
found her body covered with loathesomo sores whicli were giving • 
out a disgusting stench. They therefore tlirew her into the hold 
of the boat amongst the cargo, where they used morning and 
evening to send her a little boiled rice and soirie water. In that 
hold Ohintamani had a miserable life of it ; but she greatly pre- 
ferred that misery to the loss of chastity. The boatmen \^ent 
to some port, sold the cargo, and were returning to their country 
when the sight of what seemed a hiIlockV)f gold, not far from 
the river side, attracted their attention. Sribatsa, whoso eyes 
were ever directed towards theViver, was delighted when he saw 
a boat turn towards the hank, as he fondly imagined his wife 
might bo in it. The boatmen went to the luilock of gold when 
Srihatsa said that the gold was his. They put all the gold- 
bricks on board their vessel, took Srihatsa prisoner, and put him 
into the hold not far from the woman covered with sores. Tliey 
of course immediately recognized each othei* in spite .of the 
change ^hintamani had undergone, but tliought it pimdent not 
to speak to each other. They communicated their ideas to other 
by signs and gestures. Now, the boatmen were fond of playing 
at dice, and as Srihatsa appeared to them from his looks to he a 
respectable man tliey always asked him to join in the game. « 
As he was an expert player, he almost always won the game, 
on which the boatmen envying his superior skill, tlu’ew him 
overboard. Ohintamani had the presence of mind, at that 
moment, of throwing lUito the water a pillow which she had for 
resting her head on. Srihatsa took hold of the pillow by means 
of which he floated down the stream till he was carried at night- 
fall to what seemed a garden t^on the water’s edge. There he 
stuck among the trees where he remained the whole night, wet 
and shivering. Now> the garde^helouged to an old widow who 
was in former years the chief flowo'-supplier to the king of that 
CQiuitry. Tlurou^h some cause or otlmr a blight seemed to bava 
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come over her garden, as almost all the trees and plants ceased 
floweriif^ ; she had therefore given up her place as the flower- 
supplier to the royal household. On the morning following the 
night ou wliich Sribatsa had stuck among the trees, however, tho 
4d1(1 woman on getting up from her bed could scarcely believe her 
eyes when sho saw tho whole garden ablaze with flowers. There 
was not a single tree or plant which was not begemmed with 
i flowers. Not understanding the cause of such a miraculous sight, 
#he took a walk-through the garden, and found on the river^s 
brink?, stuck among the trees, a man shivering and almost dying 
with cold. Sho brought him to her cottage, lighted a fire to 
give him warmtli, and* showed him every attention, as she as- 
cidbed the wonderful floworing of her trees to his presence. After 
making him as comfortable as shh could, she ran to the king’s 
palace, and told his chief servants that she was again in * a posi- 
tion to sui)ply tho palace with flowers ; so slio was restorcnl to 
her former ollice as the flower- woman . of the royal house-hold. 
Sribatsa, who stopped a few days with the woman, requested her 
to recommend him to one of the king’s ministers for a berth, 
lie was accordingly sent for to the palace, and as he was at once 
Ibund to be a man of intelligence, the king's minister asj^ed him 
what post ho would like to have. Agreeably to his wish he was 
appointed collector of tolls on the river. While .discharging his 
duties as river toll-gathorer, in the course of a few days he saw 
idle very boat in which his wife was a prisoner. He detained 
tho boat, and charged the boatmen with tho theft of gold-bricks 
which he claimed as his own. At the mention of gold-bricks 
the king liimself came to tho river-side, and tvas astonished be- 
yond measure to see bricks made of gold, every one of which 

had tho inscription Skiwatsa. At the same time Sribatsa 

rescued from the boatmen his wife who, the moment sho came 
out of the vessel, became ass lovely as before. The king heard 
the story of Sribatsa’s misfortunes from his lips, entertained 
him in a princely stylo for mAiy days, and at Ifist sent him 
and his wife to their ooimtrjf with presents of horse^is and ele- 
phants, The evil eye of Sani was now turned away from 
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Sribatsa, and ho again beoame what ho formerly was the Child 
of Fortune. 

Thus my story endeth, 

The Natiya-thorn withereth, &o. 

Mother Goose. ^ i 


( 

^ THE BIBLE AND SHAKESPEAEE. 

B)j A SlndustanL ^ 

A propos of what wo said, in a recent • number of this Maga- 
zine, on the heterogeneous character of the moral forces in opciTi- 
tion under the banner of G-ov<5rniu0nt ednoatiou, wo may remark 
that the we pointed out is not coufinod to tins country. In 
every country blessed with the light of revelation there are at least 
two opposite and conflicting classes of influences at work, rzs,, 
those which emanate from its religions, and tliose which emanate 
from its national and political life. In countries not blessed 
with the light of revelation, there is generally speaking no reli- 
gious life distinct from political life, and the two classess of in- 
fluences pointed out thoroughly harmonize with each other. In 
India for instance, there is no social or political system divergent 
from religion. The type of government in vogue here is theo- 
ci*acy, and the xiolitical system is so completely intermingled with 
and animated by tbe principles of the national religion that its 
sei^arate existence is as little noticeable as the separate existence 
of lemon juice iu a"* crystallized globule of citric acid. We have 
no national tradition^ separate from or acting in opposition to 
our religious traditions. Both our religion and our jwlitics are 
domestic animals, and live pe|i,cefully within the same sacred 
enclosure. Such however is notithe cgse in countries bfessed with 
revelation, in countries which form what may be called the 
vanguard of pivilizatton. TakoSfor instance Italy, where one of 
the two opiiosite classess of forqps has driven the other into a 
torner. Here, tlio political traditions are obviously and outrage* 
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ously at war with those which may be called religious. The old 
dotard tTonfined within the walls of the Vatican represents a class 
of traditions, forces and inflnenoes the antipodes of that repre- 
sented by Victor Emmanuel. The ultramontaine and political 
•parties have been fighting with each other for ages, and tlio 
triumph of the latter over the former has been achi(3ved hy con- 
pmmate statesni^ship and patriotic enthusiasm in our day. 

• We of course do not meiin to say that the religious traditions of 
luodorn Italy, those miserable traditions which have for centuries 
untotd fed priestcraft and tyranny and eiwtiuguished liberty of 

* conscience in the fiiir provinces of Italy, are an outgrowth from 
that pure and suhlirnb syst{3iii of doctrine and moi’ality to which 
the world owes the brightest blessings of freedom and toleration of 
which it can boast. But we bring ^forward the case of Italy to 
exemplify the constant hostility maintained in the most* civilized 
countries of Europe and America between traditions which are 
national, local and political, and those which emanate from the 
unseotarian, universal, local arid comprehensive truths of religion. 
In these countries, religion is an external, foreign influence which 
has to fight its way tlirougli a host of domestic traditions incon- 
sistent with, and in many cases diametrically opposed to its 
spirit. How different is the national character of every country 
in Christendom from the hriglit, excellent chara(iter its religion 
is calculated to mould and fasliion I How different is the un- 
idisguised arrogance of the German, the refined li auteur of the 
Englishman, the gilded frivolity of the French, the cupidity of 
the Spaniard or the duplicity of the Italian, from the fair, open, 
modest, peaceful and Christ-] iko character ^liioli Christianity is 
fitted to domesticate wherever itf benign influence is not entire^ly 
neutralized by a host of antagonistic forces. 

In England, these two jarring classes of forces are represent- 
ed by two well known and in(t)raparable books, the Bible and 
Shakespeare. The sacred and sanctifying influenq^s of religion 
emanate from the Bible, while tjfe questionable— to ’say the least 
— ^principles of natitaal life e^nanate from Shakospearo. Or — 
to express the same idea^in difimnt fomfiH*the^ traditions which 
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Englishmen look upon as religious and therefore universal and 
all-comprehensive cluster around the Bible ; while those AVhioh are 
purely local and national cluster around Shakespeare, And there 
is a perpetual, ceaseless warfare maintained between those two classes 
of traditions, a warfare somewdiat like that kept up e very where on 
the surface of tlio globe between God and evil, the beneficent prin- 
ciple of virtue and the malignant principle of fvice. And the re- 
sult of this dualism in England is somowliat like the result of the 

f ^ . 

well-known and universally acknowledged dualism in the worldi 
There is in the sphere of nature a constant, never-ceasing kand- 
to-hand fight between God and evil, the genius of virtue and 
the demon of vice ; and the condition ol’ the world changes as 
victory sides with either of tliose conllicting parties. Whfui the 
good principle triumphs amt holds the demon of vieo in sub- 
jection, peace and plenty, prosperity ami joy prevail in the world, 
and what is called in common parlance good time ’’ smiles 
upon it. But when the demon of vice triumphs, and liolds its 
opponent in subjection, nothing but adversity and Tnisory is s(?en 
in the world, and nothing is heard but sighs and groans. In 
a similar manner, when the Bible prevails in England, vlrtuo 
flourishes, and vice retires into the backgrouml. But wlieii. 
Shakespeare succeeds in throwing its rival into the background, 
vice flourishes, and virtue conceals itself in the caves and dens 
of the world. In other words, wlicn the Bible lias its own way 
in Englau<l, the English nation stniggles forward in the patli 
of virtue and holiness with marked energy and enthusiasm ; but 
when Shakespeai’e has its own way, the nation is rapidly and 
obviously demoralized. And lastly, as in nature, when the two 
opposing priuciides aie well m'ktched in power and authority, 
virtue and vice go hand-in-hand like old friends, so in England 
W'hen the Bible and Shakespeare hold ‘‘divided empire,” the 
nation halts between an elevating amta demoralizing influence. 

But it may be said that„ as Shakespeare is an antiquated 
* book studied only by the plcJjiding student, its influence in 
England cannot but be of the hnost limited character. How 
can Shakespeare then be appropriately represented as the centre 
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of those formative principles to which the genuine A.nglo-SaxoTi 
character is to bo tracoil P It is true that Sliakespoaro even in 
those days wlieii it was not antiquated was read and admired by 
the roadaig clssess, not by the English nation generally. It is 

* moreover true tliat in these days, when ponderous glossaries and 
voluminous coiurnentaidos are needed to enable Englishmen to ap- 

.prociato its puns (^d laugh over its jokes, its reading is confined 
to narroAver oirolos. But wo maintain that it nevertheless is the 
^cfiiilro of those national and domestic inflncnces whicli, when en- 
tiroTy dissociated from tlie liolier influences of redigion, tend to pro- 
duce EnglLsliinmi of the truest Enfjlkh typo. Eniorsou of Ameri- 
can and irnitariaii notoriety is quite right when hosa 3 ^s that Eiig- 
lish poets, song ooin]>osoj's and hallad-makers Inivo, since the time 
of 1 ho great bard <d‘ in'iture, done nothing hnt SJ/ahrspfvrizc(l,‘oT 
ro})rodiiccd »S]iakes})oar(^. The theahdoal plays, the poetical eoni- 
posif ions, the iifitional songs and the rural bnllads, to which, 
a[)a.rt from the divine truilis enshrined in the Blljle, the work of 
forming the English oliaraeter must he wholly traced, breathe 
BO tlioroughly the spirit of (he book that they may all be repre- 
soiite^l as so many editions of IShakospearo. Shakospoare either 
in his j>riniltive, antiquated gaid), or niodornizod iu ,tho pre- 
siding genius of tliat extousivo and wido-sjii’ead mass of po- 
pular litt^rature Avliicii, iu v.arious shapes, secular poetry, songs, 
ballads and oven folk-talcs, exerts an almost omnipotent influence 

• over the national character of the English people. ’Shakespeare 
is generally speaking represented ■ as the Bard^ of nature, the 
Bard of all countries and all times, the only poet of universal 
genius wliom mankind in gongml may claim As their own. This 
is somewhat extravagant praise, but it is dot wholly undeserved. 

Iu some respects Shakespeare may be regarded as the poet of all 
times argi all countries ; — but •this fact does in no way stand 
in the way of his being loo^ced i<i>on as the domestic poet of Eng- 
land in the same sense in which Bums is regarded .as the domestic 
poet of Scotland. The spirit a/the dome^io traditions of Eng- 
land is as decidedly concentrated in Shakespeare as the spiidt of • 
the national traditions qf ancient Greece was concentrated, tn ^ 
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the heroic lays of Homer. Nay, Shakespeare, in our humblo 
opinion, is more decidedly the domestic poet of England than * 
Cowper who is generally represented as such. Cowper’s dome*sti- 
oity is to a considerahlo extent balanced bj^ his fervent evangidi- 
cal piety, wliilo Shalvesi)earo's domesticity is unchecked and • 
rampant ! 

Xliat the spirit of Shakespeare is tbe anti] odes of the spirit 
of the Bible, no argument is needed to domonstrato, Shakospearo 
is of the earth, earthy ; but the Bible is of the heaven heavenly. • 
The one says — Bo yo like the heroes of the world who never 
pocketed an insult and never fv>rgave an enemy ! The oilier 
says — Bo ye like your Fatlier in lujaven woo causolli Ilis sun to 
rise both on the j ust and on tl)0 unjust. Ib)w diflerent is the 
spirit of Hamlet nursing in tlie inmost rcMiosses of his lieart a 
revenge u^hicli ends in a frightlhl tragedy, the spirit of Othello 
plunging the dagger into the lioart of his irmoeont wife in a fit 
of violent jealousy, tlio spirit of Bemoo deliberately swallowing 
a cup of poison in a moment of desperate grief, from the 
spirit of Him, who whoii bo was reviled reviled not again, of tho 
wortliy preacliers when buffeted ♦and im]>risoned by the rulers 
of their nation tliaiiked God that they w^ero counted worthy to 
suffer for their crucified mastin', of tlio two well-known prisoners 
in the jail of Bhilippi wlio, when their inhuman persecutor was 

about to commit suicide cried out Do thyself no liariu ! 

Greatly as we admire Shakospearo, wo think twice before putting » 
it into the hands of the young and iiiexperienood. Its influence 
is on the whole demoralizing. Tho types of heroism it presents, 
though marvellously attractive, are fitted to poison youthful 
hearts and “ turn” youtliful mind£ But the Bible, even the irre- 
ligious and immoral man and the infidel must devoutly wish to 
see their children rooted and groaiided in its sublime and heaven- 
ly principles ! Shakespeare is fiiot merely not innocuous, but 
* positively demoralising — ^but the Bible is not only innocuous but 
elevatii^. The two mioral forefe^ are wide as the poles asunder 
in their nature and tendencies ! 

♦ , ‘Shakespeare and the Bible hold dj^vided sway in England, 
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and Englislinaen may be divided into throe classes, Shakespeari- 
ans, ©liristiaus, and those who are halting between the Bible 
and Sliakespoaro. 

The Sliakespcarians form a large party, and are perpetually 

• fliimlng themselves on tlie prestige and glory of the English 
nation. The}’' are ]iroud and haiiglity, form an exaggerated 

^ opinion of tlio Vrfciies and excellencies of their race, and look 
' down witli supercilloLis contoTn])t on almost every nation dwelling 
f beyond the proeiiiets of their native land. Instead of facing^in 
a Ifianly spirit the solemn responsibilities iiisej>arably associated 
with the ])rominenco of position vouchsafed to their country by 
provivlonce, they loclic only to ilie privileges which its grandeur 
places around tlxeir path. The ascendency of England over 
the wliolo world is their idol ; and they are OTigaged in inspi- 
ring f(!ar rather tlinu love among races wliicli providence 
has placerl under their sway. Tho terror of the English name, 
not rovoronco for it, is tlio unworthy and wortidess blessing they ^ 
wish to see nbiquiioiis in th‘o world. And they sucoood in dif- 
fusing this blessing. In America and Africa they maintained 
and fostered slavery, and carided on exterminating wars. In 
Australia, (lie barbarians are ofi eiiV kept at a distance by the terroiO 
of English gvnxs, than atlractod by tlxo amiable features of Bri- 
tish geru'rosity. And in India, they maintain the prestige of the 
British name by acts of insolence similar to that which has given 

• an umuiviablo notori<3ty to Mr, Ifiiller. Tlioso people do not 
act uuroasonably — on tho contrary, they assign proper reasons for 
tlioir conduct. They believe that tho careful maiutenanco of the 
Jlritish ascendency is a soit of earthly providence with which the 
world iji its present degraded '*7?onditiou <jfin not dispense with. 
Tlio wolJa. 7-0 and hap]>iness of the world will disappear as soon as 
the prestige of tho llptish name^is lowered. These good jieople 
iJowever do not know what gemiine prestige is or in what it oon- 
sisl^^. Tlio prestige of the Lord Jesus Christ has been ir||^itely 
greaW\than tkit of ISTapoleo^if— a fact aoiiiowledged 

takable terms by that spoiled child of fortune himself. The pres- « 
tige of the virtues which philosophers like Mill^neer as ^^passiye^* 
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has always and invariably ovoroome and extinguishod the pres- 
tige of Mabomodan statesmansJiip or military violence. 

The Cliristians in Britain, as in every country, fom a 
small and despised minority. They liowover rate Shakespcfirian 
principle and Shakespearian philosophy at their proper value ;• 
and cheerfully and. fearlessly casting them overbom’d, they adlioro 
to a principle and pliilosophy as far above of tli^ classes refeiTcd 
to as the heaven is above the earth. The passive virtues smiled 
at^oy John Stuart ifill are precious in tlnur eyes ; and the ex- 
ample, not of Ivobin Hood, nor of Itanilet, but tlio meek mtd 
lowly Prophet of Nazareth they do their best to iuUow. ('Iiid 
with humilit}’’ and meekness, and animated hy the iidvlest iirin- 
ciples of beiievolonoo and philauthroiy, 8'^^ about doing 

good like their Great Master iie spite of ge(\graj>hical boundaries^ 
ctliiiologioal peculiarities, natic.mal prijudiees, and caste dis- 
tinctions. Tluy try to raise fallen liuiuanity, nations, Linguagos 
• and tongues, not to a comfbrtablo position beneath tlieir feet, but 
to the vantage ground they themselves octmjy ; and tluy iiglit, 
not under tho banner of haughty, domineering AngIo-»Sax{>iiisju, 
but under that of Gliristian love. •. And they gladly look ibrward 
tp the glorious time when all- r\ich national and social distinc- 
tions, as have been a i)roliiic source of liatrcd and war <iuring 
the six thousand years Avliicli have rollcMl over tliis w’orld, 'will 
merge in universal broiliorliood and unintciTuptcd peace. They 
arc more cosmopolitan tliaii patriotic, more (Christian tlnin Ihig- 
lish. They are few and far botvveen ; but tlioy are the salt of 
England, And if they were allowed to have their owui way, 
tliat is, if genuine Clicistianity in England w^re not to a consider- 
able extent neutralized by all that is peculiarly English, her 
fame would be above criticism and her glory witliout a dark spot. 
India may expect a good deal Jrom the disluterostcd labors of 
these good persons. Her rise fjn civilization depends on the 
entire pyevalenco of their principles and the entire suppressioir of 
those e&hrined in Sh^^kospeare. Vn 

Then there are many large classes of persons among English- 
men vrbo are baiting between the Bible and Shakespeare. They 
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^represent wliat may be called the defective Christianity of Eng- 
• land,— ^tlie various degrees of defective Christianity which are the 
diffci’PIit links of the chain which connects the high-toned Slia- 
hosjiojjrianisni of the first and the high-toned piety of the second 
#(s:)mmiinit.y. Their principles, neither thoroughly Cliristian nor 
thoroughly Shakespearian, are preponderant, inasmuch as in all 
the works of life ^leir nuniorical strength is greater Ilian that of 
► c-ilher of the oflier two parii(?s. It is but fair to say tliat pure 
tS]i{ikosY>carianism is retiiing before the irresistible march bf 
iv-lii^on and hrnnanity. But it is a lamontablo iVict ilitit a sort of 
nioDgrol sj)irit, tin* sjiirlt of a quostionablo niarriago Lo.t\70Gn the 
]>rin('iples ro])re? 0 nt(!dby Slin.kespcare and those re])resoutedby the 
Bibl(\ is Inking its place, not the lofty and subliin'^ spirit which 
eonu's down from above. This sjttn’t m^eds a thoroiigli baptisfu 
of fire, such as is t<> consume its baser eh'menf.s ifiul cause 
it to emerge out of Iho dust, so to speak, in all fho glory of its 
nati^’o purity and holiness. England is most decidcdlj^ a groat 
oonniry ; and our honrtbdt prayer to God is tliat the sun of its 
glory may never sot ! But no Englishman ought to bo blind to 
the fact that this sun, liko iho lu^nary ovor our heads, has spots, 
and lln^so will lie iiniltijded in proportion as 81iak(*spoarG, lias the^ 
np]»or hand in lior councils and proceed in g^^, and ivmiovod in pro- 
poition as lior purely national traditions retire before lofly priii- 
oi]>le.s of lier faitli. And the complete frcodoni of her reputation 
•Irom all stain will not be eireeied till a revolution fitted to send 
Shakespeare to the wall and r^'iuler the Bible ])redominfMit is 
accomplished. Wo of conrso do not deny that there is mueli tliat 
is good in Shakespeare ; but tliis is a fruit of fho Bilile, and is by 
no moans in harmony with prii^plos and irnaxims which are pe- 
culiarly Shakespearian, Tlie Bible and Sliakespeavo arc at war in 
England, ^as tho mystery ot iniqmity is at war with iho mystery 
ot^^'ood in the world ; and* if Haglishmeu are really anxious to 
soo\heir beloved country crowned with a halo of ^lumixcd glory, 
they'^c^i^it to wish the Bible triiSaph, and Skakespeore defeat and 
confusion overmoro. * 



EDITORIAL NOTE TO THE PBECEDINO 
AETICLE. 

Unwilling to doprlve tho puMIo of flio fiontimont??, on an ^ 
importfint sul^joct, of so able a writer as our oxoollout coutriTmfor 
“A Iliiuliistani/’ wo have given ]nil)lieii y to \\/i proo^Mling artiolo, 
fh^iigli the viows it contains aro not our own. Wo ar(‘ a'\^'^^ro 
tliat ilioro are not a few' puritanical, or, as ilicy are at |>rcso'nt^ 
called, Evangelica.1 Christians, wlioso opinion of Rliiiks]V*rjro 
is eiinilar to that of our coni ri hut or ; hut it nms't not ho forgot- 
ten that the greatest writer that puritanisni ovf*r prodiK*{‘d, 
perhaps the greatest writer that England over prod uocmI, iTnliu 
Milton, liad intense admiration f4)r th(' immortal hard of Avon. 
Witness his Epifaph on (]\e adinirahle draniailc^ W. 

Sliak'ospoaro,^’ beginning witlx tlio well-known linos — 

**Whai needs iny Sh.akesju'are for his lionourM bones, 

The labour of a,u ago in ]»i]ed stones, 

Or that liis hallow’d relirpies .should ho liid 
Under a etar-polntiny py^mii'l ? 

Df'.ar son of meimny, great lioir of fmno, 

What ueed’st lliou Fueii vve;ik witness of iliy nanu* 

It is true (lint M ilton wn'Ji<^ lliis E|)it?i]>li wlien he was youT^g, 
when perhaps Ins ])urilanis:ni was not fully develoju^d : hut it is 
also true that lib liad written the year hid* ire tlie siihlime ode on* 
C/irhstn Safi rift/, and a few ni<-.iitlis after lie wjote that noble 
Bonnet in whieli occur the lines — 

‘‘ Yet ho it lf?^s or more, or soon or slow, 

, It sliall ho still I’u strictest measure ev'n, 

To that same lot, however mean, or liigh, 

Toward which Time leadi^mo, and the will of II(?av’n ; 

All is, if I liavc grace to uSe it So, 

As ever in my great Task-Masters eye,’' 

lines which breathe of the tofty spiiit of puritanism;' With 

Milton we think there is no inoonsistenoy between puritanism 
or ovangelicalism and admiration toy" Shakspeare. We hate 

At * ^ 
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gTcat admiration for thogo grand old puritan divines, the 
•Howes,’ tlio Owens, the Baxters, the Goodwins, the Bostons^^ 
the BfoTibiirl ons, the Euthorfords, the Loightous, and a host 
beside^, wlio liave sounded the dojiths of tlie vuui 

• ificro ^'.rojbundly than any other writers in tlio world, and at the 
saiiro tniio AYO have equally great adniii-ation for the immortal 
kspc:ir(\ tlio of wlir>so many-sided gonins has soimd- 

(‘d tiio (hptiis of the n^iural man more deep! 3^ than any other poet 
^or moralist in (lie world. Wo do not think that there is atfy 
aiif jK^’oiiism botAveiiU the Bible and Sliaks]>oaro ; imh'ed, wo arc 
of the opii-h»i: tjiat: ]>ut for the Bible and the Eefonnaiiou tliere 
woiifd have f/foa in) Slhaks])earo. d'ho spirit of yiiakspearo is 
in iiarinf»n3" wifli ilin spirit of the Bible. 

It is a/onio o.-d that tliero are bad (.'liaractors in Shakspoare, Inlt 
ibid is oidv ijoeanse there are bad eharact ors in the world,* Shaks- 
]M'are ])air.ts the world as it is ; and Ins pietnro would havo 
bM'!.) nnroal if there had Ixyai. no bad eharaotors in if 4 But are 
tlnav no bad eliarnnters hi the Bible r/-~a Cain, a Botiphar’s wife, 
a I’iiaroah, a Sapphira. a Simon Magus, a Jndas Iscariot ? It is 
not nnairit , sur^l3^ that, theso lKnl^eha'a-el(;r.s sJionld lie imitated. 

As for f\:e tcudc'iiiy ot SL^speaiv, it is, w(‘ think, on the • 
wlmle, ennobling and elcniiting. Kvery .vead-.r of Shakspoaro 
must bo ueipmiiited with in.iiuinerable passages giving expression, 
in bi'autirij] language, to liie purest and loftiest sentiments. 

T]u) di vision of the whole Bnglish nation ini# Shakspoarians, 
Clirist.inus, and halters between Sli a kspeare and the Bible, seems 
tv) us to bo imtirely faneiful. Many (earnest evangelical Chris- 
lians of ilecp ])ioty, who are at the same ti*ae men of culture, 
iTitensely avlmiro Sliakspeare ^ only as ^ axtist, but also as a 
moral teach or. 

As rr'g'-rds ilie Bible, our reyorenoe for it is so profound, that 
look if as blasphemy to^ cou^jpare it with the plays of Shal£s\^^ 
pc^o or with any other human production, hid. ib. M. 







